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When Building a Home, , 
Are You Thinking of the 
Years to Come? 


The true worth of your home is the year-by- 
year enjoyment you get out of it. A few more 
dollars invested now in guaranteed, trade- 
marked Curtis Woodwork is mighty cheap sat- 




















isfaction-insurance. Think how small any dif- — 
ference will be when distributed over the years 

i . French Doore 
your home will last. Siewnss =» 





CurTiS 


WOODWORK 


**The Permanent Furnitare For Your Home’* 


Curtis Woodwork has gone into good homes 
for 50 years. Its quality and workmanship 
make it the most satisfactory you can buy. 
Every piece is trademarked and guaranteed. 
Ask your lumber dealer to show you his Curtis 
Catalog containing every design. Also have 
him show you some woodwork bearing the 
Curtis trademark. 


Home Book FREE 


You will find one of our Home Books a great 
help in planning your home. These books are 
Free. Send for yours today. Even though 
you've decided on your plan, these books show 
you the importance of good woodwork in your 
home and may save many later regrets. “‘ Bet- 
ter Built Homes” contains houses from $800 
to $3000; “‘Homelike Homes ”— $3000 ups 
“Attractive Bungalows”—the best types. The 
books show exteriors, floor plans and rooms 
finished in Curtis Woodwork. Write on the 
coupon which book you want, and mail it to 


. The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 
1358-1458 S. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and distributing plants at 


Clinton, lowa Sioux City, lowa Weusan, Wis. 
Okiahoma City Minneapolis Chicage 
Lincola, Neb. Topeka, Ken. 


Detroit 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 
The Makers of CURTIS Woodwork Guarantee Com: 
plete Satisfaction to its Users. 
“We're not satisfied unless you are.” 
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A Favorite Bungalow Design a 





THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU, 1358-1458 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 


Without obligation 
PEDROD BOE BB cccnnecnncsesecncncnnscssescensnsesoevsssese . 
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anal How to Increase Y our Stock Profits 


How to get 20% more profit from your stock on the same feed. How they will > 
thrive better, be healthier and gain more weight if they have a constant supply of 
clean. pure water where they can get to it any time. The best way is to have an 


Nnitary ae Stock Waterer 


Non-Freezable 
Enables 


Easily filled, automatic feed. Saves time and labor 
you to supply your stock with warm water in 40 degrees below zero 
weather and cool, fresh water on the hottest days. Am “*AI. 
practical and inexpen- 
Freight 





Year-Round” Waterer. Lasts a lifetime. Simple 
sive to operate. Pays for itself in a short time. Shipped ready to use. 


prepaid. Write for full information and Money-Back Guarantee. 


PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 2312 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, lowa ff 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR is 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Short-horn Herd Book—Volume No. 88 
of the American Short-horn Herd Book is 
now being sent out. This volume con- 
tains 20,000 pedigrees, the bulls numbered 
from 429,001 to 437,000, inclusive, and the 
cows from 205,001 to 217,000, inclusive. 
The volume is sent free to members of the 
association; it can be had by non-mem- 
bers for $2. The secretary is F. W. Hard- 
ing, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago. 


A Living From Eggs and Pouitry—In 
this new poultry volume published by the 
Orange Judd Company, the beginner will 
find the kind of material he needs. H. W. 
Brown, who wrote the book, was a city 
man, and after going to the country, he 
made good on a large scale. How he did 
this, he has told in his book, and he has 
pointed out mistakes that he made, as 
well as practices that led to success. The 
price of the book is 75 cents, and may be 
ordered thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 


“Family Size’ Farms—The ‘‘family size” 
farm, the farm which furnishes work for 
the younger members of the family, is 
the best paying farm, according to a farm 
management survey conducted in eastern 
Nebraska by the College of Agriculture. 
There the “family size’ varies from 200 
to 250 acres. The greatest profit was 
found on farms employing two men thru- 
out the year. ‘This does not imply that 
each farm kept a hired man, but that 
part of the work was done by boys. After 
paying all expenses, including labor per- 
formed by other members of the family, 
and 65 per cent on the investment, the 
average operator received about $800 a 
year, including the value of products fur- 
nished by the farm. 





Linden Horse Show—Linden, Iowa, is 
to hold its third annual horse show, Octo- 
ber 10th and 11th. This village of a few 
hundred inhabitants has become known as 
the small town with the big horse show. 
The 1916 show promises to be superior 
to the two previous ones, altho last year’s 
show, in competition with a drizzling rain, 
brought out 250 horses and between 2,000 
and 3,000 spectators. Liberal premiums 
for all thirty-two classes, amounting to 
$1,350, are offered. The amount is more 
than $500 in excess of last year’s money 
offered. The Linden show is considered 
one of the best horse exhibits outside of 
the state fair. Both exhibitors and those 
who enjoy looking over some of Iowa’s 
best horse flesh, would do well to attend 
this show at least one of the two days. 
George H. Messenger is secretary, and 
will be glad to furnish full information in 
regard tu the show. 

Veterinarians in Army—The_ recent 
army reorganization bill passed by con- 
gress gives a just recognition to the vet- 
erinarians which has long been denied. 
Prior to this time, the army veterinarian 
had the pay and allowances of a second 
lieutenant, mounted, but did not have the 
rank of a lieutenant. He Yas not in 
line for promotion, and thruout his serv- 
ice was carried at the bottom of the list. 
The youngest lieutenant could rank him 
out of his quarters, altho he might have 
had a family and been old in the service. 
He was rated as a non-combatant, and 
not allowed to wear a saber, yet went to 
the front with the troops. His dress uni- 


form was shorn of shoulder straps, and 
he was not permitted to wear the insig- 
nia “U. S.”" as collar ornaments, altho he 
was legally a part of a regiment of cav- 
alry or tield artillery. All this has been 
changed, and the veterinarian is to re- 
ceive the rank, pay and allowances of a 
second lieutenant. He is in line for pro- 


motion, and enjoys all the social and oth- 
er advantages of commissioned officers 
of the army.—Geo. H. Glover, 
Agricultural College. 

Idaho Follows Lead of Badger Potato 
Growers—Idaho has adopted the plan of 
certified seed potato culture, followed with 
Wisconsin for the past two 
years. Because of the good results of the 
certified potato selection work here, and 
thru recommendations of officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Idaho began the work this year, being the 
first western state to undertake this po- 
tato improvement plan. Reports from 
Idaho at present indicate that the idea is 
meeting with enthusiastic support from 
potato growers. A total of 104 growers 
have 142 separate tracts included in the 
seed improvement work. These plats are 
widely distributed thruout the potato- 
growing areas of the state, and in all in- 
clude about 185 acres. As in Wisconsin, 
the inspection work is in charge of the 
horticultural department of the College of 
Agriculture, which is assisted by a num- 
ber of the county agents. The same ob- 
ject will eventually be realized in both 
Idaho and Wisconsin—the raising of a 
pure variety of disease-free potatoes, and 
the establishment of a guaranteed repu- 
tation for production of high quality seed 
stock, 
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Almost In Half 
HE place for you to buy 
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cumseh mines, located in Knox 

County, Indiana. Buy direct ! 

from the mine owners themselves ; 
and @.*y34 the mine wholesale 

price. Get Tecumseh Coal the same t 

as hundreds of Indiana farmers are c 

doing and have done for years. } 

They know from actual experience that f 

Tecumseh gives them better coal value, \ 

more heat and less waste at a lower price f! 

per ton. And besides the big saving in 

money we offer, consider this: N 
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y] is mined from the famous number ur 

/\ five vein in Knox County, Indiana. he 

Wy Reputed by the State Geologist to pi 

ij, produce the very best coal mined in al 

Wy the state consequently the Middle West. : 

YY) Tecumseh will give you extra coal quality ol 

yy at a lower price. We absolutely guarantee te! 

/ i] Tecumseh'Coal to prove out 13,400 B.T.U.'s pr 

/, (heat units) to the coal pound with only 9% 

l] ash and moisture. Our guarantee spells hu 
pure coal quality; coal that is clean, minus sa 
slate and dirt. It means added heat with cli 
less actual waste at a lower cost per ton. 6 
Tecumseh Users Save $50 to ™ 

$100 on Season’s Supply : 
You can do the same. Find out how much we 
we really can save you. A postal card will cal 
bring you complete information. Don’t be 
pass this up. You can see it means money th 
to you. Write us today—let us prove this € 
story of coal economy. We want you to the 
know more about our monstrous big mines est 
—our latest model mining equipment and 
our wonderful money-saving ‘‘direct-from- hot 
mines-to-you’’ coal plan. Write now while me 
the thought is in your mind. had 
MARTIN-HOWE omg 
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x Chicago, Ill. 
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ing; no carpenter’s . Write 
for complete escription, price, 
the Chief Cu- 
pola before you buy any. 
SHRAUGER & 
JOHNSON ’ 
415 Weilnut St. 
ATLANTIC, 
towa 
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A PROFITABLE SHIPPING ASSOCIATION 


liog and cattle feeders of Page coun- 
ty, down in southwestern Iowa, put up 
with prices offered by local buyers as 
long as their patience would stand it. 
The situation finally reached a point 
where they felt they could put up with 
the prices no longer. Buyers made the 
price of hogs or cattle as much under 
that of Chicago or Omaha as they 
chose, and protests on the part of the 
shippers did not remedy the evil. For 
the shipper who had less than a car 
jot to go at a time, there was no rem- 
edy under the system. It is said that 
necessity is the mother of invention, 
and in this case it was the mother of 
the live st6ck shipping association, 
which has grown and prospered there 
since it was organized, more than two 
years ago. 

The association not only has lowered 
the margin between local and Omaha 
or Chicago prices for its members, but 
jit has accomplished the same result 
for every shipper of the community. 
While the organization has had no in- 


fluence on prices dictated by the pack- 
ing interests, it has elevated the local 
prices to a point reasonably close to 
those paid at the big centers. When 
the codperative association started | 
business, the local buyers who for- | 


merly had things their own way, began 
to bucl k it, and they shoved their prices 
up as far as they could. Wide and 
unjust margins disappeared, and prices 
have remained up. Otherwise the ship- 
ping association would have received 
all the business, as it will now, if the 
old methods are resorted to in an at- 
tempt to grasp more than a reasonable 
profit for handling the stock. The 
hundreds of dollars which have been 
saved by the association members will 
climb up into the thousands when the 
community as a whole is considered. 
The unreasonably low prices which 
were paid before the association be- 
came a Vital factor were modified to 
be unreasonably high for a time after 
the organization started. This was 
the familiar attempt of private inter- 
ests to cripple coéperation, but it did 
not work. For the most part, the 
members supported the company they 
had organized, many refusing to con- 
sider temporary higher prices offered 
by the private competition. The hand- 
ling of live stock for nothing or at an 
actual loss, simply for the purpose 
of putting the association out of busi- 


co 











ness, did not last long. The sticking 
together of the pioneer members dur- 
ing the critical period saved the day. 

It was predicted from many sources 
that the shipping association would be 
a short lived affair, and that soon it 
would have toecease operations for 
lack of members. At the end of the 
first year, the twenty-one charter 
members had added more than that 
many more to their fold, and at the 
end of the second year, 130 had joined. 
As it has grown in membership, so 


has it grown and is growing*in busi- | 


ness. Now its good work includes not 
alone the selling of live stock, but also 
the buying of coal, feed, flour, salt, 
sugar, and other provisions, at a great 
saving. 

Last year the association shipped 
$65,590 worth of live stock, mostly to 
the Omaha market. This included nine 
cars of beef cattle and forty-five cars 
of hogs. For the 233 head of cattle, 
which averaged 801 pounds, the mem- 


bers received a total of $11,019, and 
for the 2,962 head of hogs, which aver- 


aged 283 pounds each, they received 
$54,302. The cattle brought an aver- 
age price of $6.31 per cwt., and the 
hogs $7.03 per cwt. The actual ship- 
ping expense for the cattle amounted 
to approximately 31 cents per cwt., 
while that for the hogs was two cents 
per cwt. less. The shipping expense 
did not include any scalper’s or buy- 
er’s profits, but simply the actual 
freight and cost in getting the stock 
to the buyers’ hands in the big mar- 
kets. 

Members get just what their stock 
brings, less the actual expense in 
handling it. When the market is fluc- 
tuating, the association may receive 
less than the price paid by the local 
men at a certain time. This has hap- 
pened more or less frequently, but on 
the average the association gets the 
most. An experience of one of the 
members who joined not so much be- 
cause of the advantages of codpera- 
tion as because of the higher prices 
generally received by its members, 
shows the worth of continuous support. 
The association guarantees no certain 
price, but simply pays the net amount 
received. A local buyer had tried to 
buy this member’s stock. at a certain 
figure, but he let it go with the asso- 
ciation. While the car was on its way 
to Omana, prices took one of those 








sudden slumps, and the member got 
less than he had been offered by the 
local buyer. This point was used as 
an argument the next time the mem- 
ber had stock to ship, and he let the 
buyer have it. The association also 
shipped at the same time, and mem- 
bers who had stock in received 60 
cents per cwt. more than the local buy- 
er paid. As the member mentioned 
had 17,000 pounds in the shipment, he 
lost more than $100 by letting an out- 
sider handle his stock. Since that 
experience, he has not inquired about 
local prices. 

Success in selling live stock for 
which the association was primarily 
organized, led to the codperative buy- 
ing of provisions. Last year the mem- 
bers saved $1.50 a ton on six cars of 
coal, and they saved about 35 cents per 
cwt. on 40,000 pounds of oil meal; and 
70 cents per cwt. on 85,000 pounds of 
flour. They also bought two cars of 
salt at a considerable saving, and re- 
cently they unloaded a car of sugar, 
saving nearly two cents a pound on 
£5,000 pounds. With the latter, a 
lucky buy was made before a big ad- 
vance. 

As might be expected, local mer- 
chants do not take very kindly to the 
shipping-in idea. They say it will 
kill the town, but the members say it 
is to the best interests of the commu- 
nity as a whole to buy where the stuff 
can be had the cheapest. Members 
claim the merchants’ arguments are 
one-sided. One member happened to 
have some potatoes to set, and he felt 
he ought to have a little better price 
than any of the grocerymen offered. 
The grocerymen said they could buy 
all the potatoes they wanted from Min- 
nesota at the lower figure. They had 
been doing this, and if the farmers did 
not want to come down to the shipper- 
in prices, they could look for other 
markets. When the farmers do the 
same thing, however, it is a different 
story. They suddenly forget how their 
own lack of support might have hurt 
the farming interests of the commu- 
nity, and complain about the lack of 
support crippling a town. 

One of the association members said 
they, as a whole, did not feel under 
obligations of supporting the uneco- 
nomic way of handling the grocery 
business. He said the average town 
has far too many grocerymen for its 





size, and that the delivery system, 
where a wagon may drive a quarter of 
a mile or more to deliver a five-cent 
loaf of bread, a spool of thread, or ar- 
ticle of like value, makes prices unjust- 
ly high. This member believes that if 
merchants would coéperate in their 
buying, in their delivery, and in other 
matters, and that if too many did not 
try to do business in a certain place, 
their prices could be made more rea- 
sonable. If coéperative buying by the 
farmers and other consumers will get 
rid of a few unnecessary middlemen, 
the member feels that the town and 
the community as a whole will be ben- 
efited. 

The association was organized for a 
period of ten.years. Any person mak- 
ing use of the shipping facilities is 
eligible, after paying a membership 
fee of $5, plus any amount per member 
in the treasury at the time application 
is made. It has the usual officers, a 
president, vice-president, secretary, 
manager, and board of directors, all 
elected at an annual meeting in Febru- 
ary of each year. The manager acts 
as treasurer. The constitution allows 
him $5 a day for the actual time de- 
voted to the work, this being one of 
the expense items deducted from each 
shipment. The board of directors in- 
cludes the four officers and four mem- 
bers, officers holding the same posi- 
tion on the board that they do in the 
association. 

When a member wants to ship stock, 
he makes a report to the manager, 
stating the kind of stock, the number 
of head, the estimated weight and the 
time it will be ready. As soon as 
enough have been reported for a car, 
the manager orders the car and sends 
notice of its arrival to each member 
who has listed stock. The manager 
has to receive and weigh the stock, 
mark and load it, accompany it to mar- 
ket and direct the sale. After it has 
been sold, a statement is sent to 
each shipper, together with a check 
for the net amount due after actual 
shipping expenses have been deducted. 
The manager is required to keep a 
very accurate record of all business 
done, and to keep on file all papers 
pertaining to the association’s busi- 
ness. These are open for inspection 
by any member at all times. 

A protection fund insures members 





(Continued on page 1/129) 
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Aeents WaxtTep—In many localities subserip- 
tions to Vallaces' Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not ki owingly advertised, and we will take 
itasa favor if any ers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medtum in the West thru which 
to reach the most Intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Rates can be hadon application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 


Coma UNICATIONS Gre solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany a!) com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
publtebed. 
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bie, cither through the paper orby mall. W 
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postoffice address, and enclose @ two-cent stamp. 
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and oot to any individual connected with it. 


Batered at Des Moines,Jowa, as second-class matter. 


Cepyright, 1916, by the Wallace Pub. 
Ce. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 
against roducing any part without giving credit 
by adding “‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia." 





























Editorial Correspondence 


A couple of months since, I hap- 
pened to meet a Wyoming state officer 
in ‘Chicago. When I was introduced as 
being from Iowa, he said: 

“Well, suh, let me congratulate you, 
suh. You live in an earthly paradise. 
When I wakened yesterday mo’ning in 
western Iowa, and looked out on those 
beautiful farms, I wondered, suh, what 
combination of circumstances could ac- 
count for so many Iowa farmers com- 
ing into the west. If ever I can afford 
it, suh, I shall buy one of those lowa 
farms and spend my declining years 
there in a beautiful garden state.” 

Day before yesterday, Mrs. Wallace 
and 1 drove thru western Nebraska, 
and into Wyoming as far as Cheyenne, 
and my Wyoming friend’s remark 
came into my mind very frequently. 
The contrast between that country and 
Iowa was very marked. 

We left Des Moines Saturday morn- 
ing at 5:30, bound for the Rocky moun- 
tains. Three years ago, we took what 
I think is the nicest automobile trip 
within easy reach of Iowa people— 
from Des Moines up to McGregor, then 
across the river to Prairie du Chien, 
and from there to Madison, Wisconsin. 
This is a wonderfully beautiful trip. 
From Madison we drove up to the dells 
of the Wisconsin river, one of the 
most interesting places in the west. 
Then back and down to Chicago, and 
home thru Illinois and Iowa. I recom- 
mend this trip to those who want a 
one to two-week easy auto trip. 

The trip we afe on now is a rather 
hard trip for one driver in the short 
time (fifteen days) we have to spare, 
but we have not been to the mountains 
for several years, and both of us had 
the hunger for them. 

As I have said, we left Des Moines 
at 5:30 Saturday morning, August 5th. 
The day before had been the hottest 
of the season, I believe, but there was 
a delicious early morning air, the 
roads were fine, and we had them 
mostly to ourselves for several hours. 
Those who have not taken an early 
morning auto ride have something to 
live for. There is a charm about it 
that exhilarates and inspires. We have 
a very comfortable high-power road- 
ster, which will go as fast as the con- 
dition of the roads and the nerve of 
the driver will permit, and I fear we 
bree the speed limit for a time Satur- 
day, for we reached Omaha at 11 a. m. 





* tion, and the more I see of the drag 
| and what it will do, the more I am con- 





—a distance of one hundred and forty 
miles. 

The corn in Iowa was showing the 
effect of the prolonged dry spell and 
excessive heat. We saw very few 
fields that were fired until we were 
within thirty miles of the Missouri 
river; but all the way across from Des 
Moines we frequently saw fields with 
burned top leaves and many dead tas- 
sels. Threshing is well under way, but 
we saw many stacks of small grain, 
which led me to wonder whether we 
are doing more stacking than formerly. 
Pastures are short, but the cattle look 
well. We saw many beautiful fields 
of second-crop clover, just in full 
bloom. There is no prettier sight than 
a forty-acre field of red clover in full 
bloom, unless it be a field of alfalfa, 
but that would depend on one’s color 
taste. After getting into Pottawatta- 
mie county, the corn showed much | 
more the effect of the drouth. Many 
fields were badly fired and will make 





little corn. 





The roads mostly were good. The | 
Iowa dirt road, when oval, hard, dry 
and smooth, is only excelled by the | 
same road top-dressed with gravel. We 
have made a tremendous improvement 
in our roads during the past five years. 
We have graded a lot of them. We 
have cut down many hills. We have 
built thousands of concrete bridges 
and culverts, and covered them with 
earth, so there are no bumps when one 
strikes them. We are using the drag 
freely, and thus making the roads 
smooth. 

One of the greatest contributions 
my father made to the comfort of Iowa 
people was the interest he took in in- 
troducing the road drag. It was thru 
his efforts that D. Ward King was 
brought to Iowa, and got our people 
started in using the drag. It was my 
father who persuaded the Northwest- 
ern railroad folks to run the first spe- 
cial road train, carrying Mr. King and 
one of his road drags, which was the 
introduction of the drag to Iowa, and 
which really introduced it all over the 
west. The more I study the road ques- 


vineced that it is by all odds the best 
single implement ever used for making 
good dirt roads. 

Here and there over Iowa are gangs 
of desperadoes who are assassinating 
our roads. These people get hold of a 
big road grader and proceed to pile 
great ridges of fresh sod on the road- 
way, where it holds the water and 
makes the road practically impassable 
in wet weather, and profanity-provok- 
ing in dry. I suppose they do this at 
night, for it séeems almost unbelievable 
that the average Iowa community 
would permit such road-wrecking. 

A few miles west of the Missouri riv- 
er we found the best concrete road I 
have seen in the corn belt. Our con- 
crete roads around Des Moines are 
poor. You feel every expansion joint, 
and some of them are flaking up bad- 
ly after two or three years. On road 
beds that are not well drained, it is 
not surprising that we have trouble 
with concrete roads; our temperature 
range of 130 to 140 degrees is trying 
on roads of this kind. But I am satis- 
fied that we can have fine concrete 
roads if we can once bring ourselves 
to hire thoroly competent men to su- 
pervise their building and keep them 
right on the job, with absolute author- 
ity to require the contractor to live up 
to the specifications. To make a good 
and durable concrete road, there must 
be a well-drained road bed,-the mix- 
ture of cement, sand and gravel or 
rock must be in the right proportions; 
the right amount of water must be 
used, and the road must be kept moist 
and permitted to season. It sounds 
easy, but a man who really knows 
must be right on the job all the time 
to see that it is done right. It’s a fine 
thing to have sense enough to hire 
men who know their business, put 
them in full charge, and then let them 
alone. 





Crops in Nebraska do not look as 
well as in Iowa. Nebraska has had 
more rain in proportion than Iowa, but 
needs more, because she has more 
sand in her soil. Nebraska farmers 
with whom I talked when we stopped 
occasionally, estimated their corn at 
not more than half a crop, and said 
rain would be needed soon to make 
that. As in Iowa, however, pastures 
looked better than I had expected. 

We spent our first night at Grand 





Island, three hundred and six miles 


from Des Moines. We reached there 
about 7:30. It was a good day’s drive, 
but everything seemed to go well with 
us. It had been a hot day, and it was 
a hot night. Thousands of people are 
touring in the west this year. The 
garages are full of cars, and the hotels 
are full of people. We were glad to 
get onto the open road at six the next 
morning. As one comes west from 
Grand Island, the difference between 
the farms and farming becomes more 
marked. The corn and small grain are 
shorter, and the tame grass in the pas- 
tures gradually disappears. In the 
neighborhood of Kearney, we came 
onto some irrigated fields, and they 
are most restful and and satisfying to 
the eye. We reached North Platte 
about noon, and spent the afternoon 
and night at our ranch, six miles west 
of the town. We call it a ranch be- 
cause that is the custom out there. It 
consists of 860 acres of valley land on 
either side of the main line of the 
Union Pacific. Most of it is under the 
irrigation ditch. 

Irrigation has not been altogether 
satisfactory at North Platte. The nor- 
mal rainfall there is about eighteen 
inches. Some years they have twenty 
to twenty-four inches. In these years 
the crops are very good, and farmers 
do not bother to put on water. Conse- 
quently, the irrigation ditches are neg- 
lected, and when the water is wanted, 
the ditches are not in condtion to carry 
it. That section is just between hay 
and grass—between natural rainfall 
and irrigation. If the farmers in that 
valley would fix up their irrigation 
ditches and keep them fixed, they 
would grow big crops. The soil is 
good. 

Mr. Allen, who rents the ranch, has 
been growing cane and alfalfa, and 
some corn, and feeding it to sheep in 
the winter. Corn does surprisingly well 
there considering the altitude. The 
nights are too cool for it to grow as in 
Iowa, but the days are warm during 
the growing season. Mr. Allen feeds 
from three to five thousand sheep dur- 
ing the winter, and has been doing 
well with them. He also runs a couple 
of hundred steers, and twenty or thirty 
cows. The steers he sends into tne 
sand hills for the summer. Last year 
he paid thirty cents per month per 
head; this year he is paying thirty- 
five cents. 

The North Platte and South Platte 
rivers join not a great ways east of 
North Platte. The valley here is three 
to five miles wide. To the north are 
the sand hills. To the south, past the 
hills, is a great plateau. The soil is 
very good, and there are many farmers 
there who have been: doing well, grow- 
ing corn, small grain and potatoes, cat- 
tle and hogs. Once in a while they 
have a year that hits them hard. Dry- 
land farming with eighteen inches of 
rainfall does very well. But when the 
rainfall drops to ten or twelve inches, 
dry-land farming means hard work, 
with mighty small returns. They keep 
cows, however, and chickens, and have 
been doing very well—far better than 
those who have gone further west in 
Nebraska and into the semi-arid coun- 
try of eastern Colorado and Wyoming. 





During the past ten years, many 
Iowa farmers have gone into western 
Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming, 
trusting to the real estate man’s asser- 
tion that rainfall follows the plow. 
They know better now. Thirty years 
ago, other farmers were fooled in the 
same way. Probably the next genera- 
tion will furnish the usual crop of 
suckers. There are in every genera- 
tion a lot of folks, including farmers, 
who simply must learn from their own 
experience; they can not profit by the 
experience of others. And when they 
have learned for themselves, it is time 
to die, and they can not profit by their 
experience. It seems like a waste of 
paper to write this, because men of 
this sort do not read agricultural 
papers. The young man who learns to 
profit by the experience of those who 
have gone before is the man who will 
get ahead and enjoy life. 

In the sand hills to the north, cattle 
do well as a rule. From ten to twenty 
acres are required to pasture a Steer. 
Here and there in these hills one runs 
across the crumbling remains of a sod 
house and barn, mute reminders of the 
sad story of some optimistic settler 
who went there full of hope that he 
could grow crops and make a home. 
That is a stock country. The man 
who goes there with money enough to 
buy several sections—the more, the 
better—and stock the land, and who 





can hold out for two or three years, 
will get along. By intensive cultiva- 
tion, he can grow some crops, but he 
should depend on stock. And this ap- 
plies to most of the non-irrigated coun- 
try from North Platte west. 

HENRY C. WALLACE. 





Cattle in Europe 


At the opening of the war, Germany 
had about 20,000,000 cattle. It has been 
generally supposed that as the effect 
of the war, the number of cattle in 
Germany, and in Austria especially, 
would be very greatly reduced both 
because of the need for meat and be- 
cause of the necessity of using more 
of the land to grow crops for human 
consumption. 

According to the leading Hamburg 
newspaper, however, the number of 
cattle in Germany has been decreased, 
in the two years of the war, by only 
2,000,000, or in the neighborhood of 10 
per cent. It is estimated by the same 
authority that Austria and Hungary 
have likewise lost about 10 per cent of 
their normal cattle population. In the 
allied countries, the reduction in cattle 
has no doubt been much less, because 
of their freedom of trade with the out- 
side world. In northern France, Bel- 
gium and Russian Poland, the cattle 
population has been practically wiped 
out. ; 

It is, of course, impossible to know 
whether the estimates made by the 
Hamburg paper are entirely correct. If 
they are, and if the decrease is no 
greater than 10 per cent, the question 
is what effect a shortage of this num- 
ber will have upon cattle prices in the 
United States. 

According to the investigations of 
our Department of Agriculture for the 
last three years, there has been a grad- 
ual increase in our number of cattle, 
but it is claimed that this increase is 
not in proportion to the increase in 
our human population. It will not do 
to assume from this that cattle prices 
will continue to increase. When the 
cost of meat reaches the figures which 
have been prevailing for the past year 
or two, there is a decreasing consump- 
tion on the part of many of our people, 
and the higher prices go, the less meat, 
relatively, we eat. 

The European peoples, and especially 
the Germans, Austrians, French and 
Belgians, where the shortage will be 
greatest, have learned during the two 
years of war, how to exercise the ut- 
most thrift with regard to food. The 
fact of the matter is that the cost of 
our food in the United States could be 
cut squarely in two without any real 
discomfort, and without a bad effect 
on the health of our people. We would 
be healthier if we ate more sensibly, 
and in considerably less amounts. 
When the war is over, the people of 
Europe will be under such a heavy 
burden of debt that the thrift which 
they have been forced to practice dur- 
ing the war will not soon be forgotten. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, therefore, while it seems fairly 
safe to assume that our cattle business 
is on an excellent basis, it will not do 
to conclude that high prices can be 
maintained in the face of any consid- 
erable increase in our cattle. It is 
high time for the farmers of the corn 
belt to improve the quality of the cat- 
tle by the more general introduction of 
pure-bred stuff, and especially to study 
more economical methods of feeding. 
Smaller numbers of better quality, and 
more scientifically fed, will make more 
money. 


Distribution of Road Money 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
certified to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury the apportionment of the first 
$5,000,000 of federal road money, which 
will be available for the several states 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 
From this apportionment it appears 
that Iowa will be entitled to $146, 





175.60; Illinois, $220,926.23; Kansas, 
$143,207.40; Nebraska, $106,770.81; 
Missouri, $169,720.41, and Indiana, 
$135,747.62. 


As noted in Wallaces’ Farmer re 
cently, this money will be available 
only to those states which maintail 
approved highway commissions, and 
which appropriate from the state funds 
a sum equal to what the government 
gives. This can be done very easily if 
Iowa without increasing our taxes. 
that is necessary is to set aside enous! 
of the automobile fund to equal the 
government appropriation. 
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How Weeds Travel 


The farmer who has laid by his corn 
without a weed in it, and, where the 
corn was big enough to strangle out 
such weeds as did come up, wonders 
the next spring why it is that when 


he comes to break up his corn stalks 
and fit the land for plowing, weeds 
are in evidence everywhere. He won- 
ders where in the world they came 
from. We have heard farmers say that 
weeds are indigenous to the soil, that 
they just grow, as it were, new crea- 
tions every spring. Now a little re- 
flection will show that you can not 
have weeds without seed, unless the 
roots are already there, and that one 
weed does not turn into another, as 
some farmers believe that wheat has 
turned into chess, a winter annual, 
when the stand is thin. No weed starts 
without seed; and how did these weed 
seeds get into this clean land? 

We once saw forty acres of land that 
bad been worked so long that weeds 
would not grow in it. No farmer will 
ever undertake to work land on which 
weeds won't grow, if the seed is there. 
Farmers have a saying that land that 
will grow big weeds, and plenty of 
them, will grow big grain. 

How did these weeds get into that 
clean land? There are a number of 
ways. For weeds seem to have won- 
derful wit about them, not the indi- 
viduals, but the family; and, like most 
wit, it comes thru generations of per- 
sistent effort. You have stood on your 
front porch some calm Sabbath after- 
noon, and have seen thistle down leis- 
urely passing with the course of the 
winds. This down was going some- 
where, and will land somewhere, and 
will grow somewhere, if it has a 
chance. The seeds are wind-borne, 
and you will never get rid of thistles 
by confining your efforts to your own 
farm. For farms are in fellowship, and 
if one farm grows thistles, the winds 
will carry the seed for miles; it is 
made to travel in that manner. 

You wonder how the squirrel-tail 
grass gets into your lands that need 
drainage. You never sowed it. No, 
but the seeds were carried along by 
the wind and dropped on your farm. 
You wonder why they don’t appear all 
over your place. Simply because con- 
ditions are such that the branches, or 
antennae, could not always find a soft 
place, where they could pull the seed 
down into contact with the earth; that 
is why. The only way you can keep 
this weed out is to have your fields so 
thickly seeded to grass that the weed 
seed can not get down where there is 
moisture enough to germinate it. 

Other weeds are really wind-borne, 
but travel on the earth; for example, 
the varieties of tumble-weed. You will 
probably say that we have no tumble- 
weed since the prairie has been broken 
up. Well, not the old-fashioned tum- 
ble-weed; but any weed that has full 
development with a scant root, and is 
loosened in some way, will roll along 
until it finds a lodging place; and it 
will scatter seeds all the way. If our 
grains grew seed as abundantly as do 
weeds, our crops would be so heavy 
that prices would be pretty low until 
the world became much more densely 
populated than it is now. 

Again, birds carry weed seeds. They 
live largely on them. Some of these 
seeds pass thru them whole, and when 
the droppings fall upon soft earth, the 
seeds take root. Some weeds are very 
ingenious in distributing themselves. 
You have allowed Spanish needles to 
row up in your corn fields, and when 
you go home or go out hunting on some 


other man’s land, your clothes are full- 


of these needles. They take hold of 
you in order to be carried to a place 
where they will have a chance to grow 
and spread themselves. Your cows go 
along the lane from a distant pasture, 
along which your neighbor has allowed 
cockleburs or burdock, or some other 
weed of that kind, to grow and go to 
Seed. These seeds just seem to reach 
Over, get in the cow’s tail or in the 
orse’s mane, and they are carried into 
your barnyard and planted there. They 
May be covered over with manure so 
deep that they don’t have a chance to 
frow, are hauled out before there is 
enough heat to sprout or destroy the 
germ, and you plant them in your 
fields, and they grow. 

Other weeds are very cute about it. 

e have heard of weeds that have 
Seeds so closely resembling a worm, 
that the birds are fooled. They jump 
down eagerly upon this feast, carry the 
Seed into the tree on your farm, under- 





take to bite this seeming worm, find 
that it is too hard to bite, and drop it, 
probably saying to themselves, Sold!— 
and slip away and hunt something else 
to eat. 

Other weeds are water-borne. The 
farm along the creek or slough is in- 
fested with cockleburs. In times of 
high water, they are washed into the 
stream and carried down, and if the 
stream is at full flood, they will spread 
out over the ground, take root, and 
grow. 

Again, weeds have a_ wonderful 
amount of perseverance. What the old 
Calvanistic Presbyterians used to call 
“the perseverance of the saints” is not 
a patching to the perseverance of 
weeds in remaining on your land. Sci- 
entists have discovered that it is not 
a theory but a fact, that one seed in 
cocklebur pod will grow this year, and 
one next year. Thus it is bound to 
have two chances to get a start. 

Other seeds will stay in the ground 
year after year, not growing until they 
are brought near the surface. Then 
they will grow. Some weeds have 
great persistence. We had a neighbor 
once, who allowed one plant of velvet- 
weed to produce seed in a rich part of 
his corn field. Twenty years after- 
wards, he was still killing velvet-weed. 
They have so much oil in them that 
they absolutely resist frost. 

You ask: Why were such pestilent 
things created to bother the farmer? 
We don’t pretend to any familiarity 
with the reasons for the ways of Prov- 
idence, but we remember in an old, old 
Book a prediction that the earth shall 
bring forth thorns and thistles, which 
we take to mean all kinds of weeds. If 
we had no weeds to fight, farming 
would be a rather easy business. We 
rather think that one reason they were 
provided is to keep us actively en- 
gaged, always on the alert, to give us 
something to fight, to try out our 
metal. 

Then there is a reward given us. 
For if we go back far enough, we will 
probably find that all our grains were 
weeds to begin with. The transforma- 
tion, for example, of fox-tail into mil- 
let is a reward for the ingenuity of 
man. 

But there is still another reason. 
This earth has been filled with fertility 
by the decay of vegetable matter. Life 
ever springs from death; and this 
earth is simply the graveyard of the 
weeds of ages and ages past, which, by 
their decay, have stored it with fer- 
tility. We can conceive of the earth 
as originally rock and water. The 
hardy lichen grew on the rock and 
gradually decomposed it, preparing the 
way for other lines of vegetation, and 
these again for grasses, grasses inured 
to the climate; and these again for 
shrubs and trees, which, by their root 
systems, helped to drain the land, 
broke up the hard pan that may have 
accumulated, and thus gradually fitted 
the earth to be the home of man. 

It is said that “nature abhors a vac- 
uum.” So it does, and the earth abhors 
nakedness. It clothes itselféwith some- 
thing—weeds, if nothing better offers. 
Hence weeds have a great beneficent 
purpose. But when they have done 
their work, and we have undertaken 
to clothe the earth with something bet- 
ter, then the weeds should go. They 
will not go, however, until men gener- 
ally have become good farmers, and 
keep their land clean, and occupied 
with useful plants. They will obtain 
a foothold wherever they can, and try 
to perpetuate their kind. It is as im- 
portant to keep the land clean as to 
keep the body clean, and the house and 
the stables. 

So there are two sides even to the 
weed question. But to get back to 
where we started: How wonderful is 
the ingenuity of weeds in getting them- 
selves scattered far and wide, so as to 
perpetuate their species. It would be 
a good thing if men had some of the 
persistence and ingenuity displayed by 
weeds. 





The International Live Stock 
Exposition 
After two years of enforced absence, 
due to foot and mouth disease, the In- 
ternational is again with us, and will 
be held as usual, from December 2d to 
December 9th. As in former times, 


there will be classes for both fat stock 
and breeding stock. The live stock 
business is in an unusually flourishing 
condition at the present time, and this 
state of affairs, combined with the fact 





that the prizes at the International are 


unusually good this year, should bring 


together competition:such as has never 
been seen before. Those interested in 
the prizes offered should write to Sec- 
retary B. H. Heide, C. J. Railway, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





British Agricultural Ideas 


One hundred and fifty years ago, be- 
fore man learned how to make steam, 
electricity and improved machinery do 
his work, nearly everyone farmed. Out 
of every ten persons, only two or three 
lived in town. But now, in our more 
civilized (industrialized) countries, 
such as Great Britain, Germany, France 
and the United States, most of our 
workers labor in town rather than in 


the open country. In France, Germany 
and the United States, only three or 
four out of every ten persons work on 
the land. But in Great Britain, the 
founder and leader of industrialization, 
only one person out of every ten works 
on the land. This is in distinct con- 
trast to such backward countries as 
Russia, Spain, China, and so forth, 
where the bulk of the people are still 
engaged in farming. 

Great Britain, by her over-industrial- 
ization, has exposed herself to great 
danger. Just what percentage of the 
British food is produced at home, we 
do not know; certainly it is less than 
half. She produces only about one- 
fifth of her wheat at home. For many 
years, this situation has been worrying 
British thinkers, but the conclusion of 
their thought has generally resulted in 
the addition of more ships to the Brit- 
ish navy, rather than in increased at- 
tention to British agriculture. But now 
Mr. A. G. Hall, for many years director 
of the Rothamsted experiment station, 
and undoubtedly one of the greatest 
agricultural authorities in Great Brit- 
ain, comes out with a new book, en- 
titled “Agriculture After the War.” In 
this book, he makes the old, old plea 
of more intensive methods, greater 
production per acre, etc. Many million 
acres of British land have gone out of 
cultivation and into pasture during the 
past forty years, and Mr. Hall wants 
this land broken up for the sake of the 
nation, because an acre of land under 
the plow will produce three times as 
much food, and give employment to 
ten times as much labor, as an acre of 
land in grass. It would easily be pos- 
sible for Great Britain to produce over 
half of her wheat at home, instead of 
only a fifth. The difficulty is that the 
farmers won’t do it, so long as they are 
uncertain about future prices. Ameri- 
can farmers gave British wheat farm- 
ers some serious jolts thirty or forty 
years ago, and they remain distrustful. 
Of course, war prices would warrant 
British farmers in putting large acre- 
ages to wheat and other cultivated 
crops. But what about the future? Mr. 
Hall suggests that, in view of the bene- 
fit which such a system would bring 
about, the state might consider pro- 
tecting British agriculture with a tar- 
iff, or else subsidizing the British 
farmers with bounties. And, in order 
to prevent the benefit of such protec- 
tion being lost in higher rents or high- 
er prices of land, the state must be- 
come the owner of all agricultural 
lands. 

It is possible for British agriculture 
to produce twice as much food for the 
British nation as it is at present, and 
it is also possible to keep three or four 
times as many people busy working on 
the land as are working at present. The 
only difficulty is that it will not pay in 
dollars and cents. But the war is driv- 
ing it in on the British mind that it 
may really pay after all. She would 
feel far more comfortable today if she 
had an intensive system of agriculture 
which enabled her to produce most of 
her food at home. Moreover, she would 
have more effective soldiers in the 
field if a larger proportion of her peo- 
ple were farmers. And so she is con- 
sidering the encouragement of agricul- 
ture either by tariffs or by bounties. 

We of the United States are not in 
any such situation as the British. But 
it is just as important to us that we 
maintain a healthy, permanent type of 
agriculture. To this end, our govern- 
ment will sooner or later find it essen- 
tial to establish some method of price 
regulation, especially so far as live 
stock prices are concerned. The fluc- 
tuations are altogether too violent. We 
need a fairly uniform number of stock 
on the land year after year, in order 





to produce manure to keep up soil fer- 
tility. Our present system is not en- 
couraging our farmers to do this. 

After the war, England, Germany 
and France will very probably control 
the prices of the agricultural products 
from year to year in such a way as to 
maintain that degree of prosperous and 
permanent agriculture which is essen- 
tial to national well-being. War always 
clearly demonstrates the fundamental 
importance of agriculture. The farm- 
ing class, even in France and Germany, 
being relatively unorganized and un- 
able to manage its business in any 
large way, as corporations are able to 
manage their business, and moreover 
subject to unusual weather and dis- 
eases, really demands government pro- 
tection or regulation, in order that the 
business may remain fairly prosperous 
year after year. Of course, there is 
danger of violating economic laws 
when it comes to fostering any indus- 
try by bounties or tariffs. But an in- 
dustry fundamental to national well- 
being, as agriculture, certainly demands 
most careful thought, and such thought 
has not yet been given to it in any 
broad way in any country, except pos- 
sibly Germany. 

We in the United States have made 
many notable discoveries thru our na- 
tional Department of Agriculture and 
our state experiment stations, but 
when it comes to broad, constructive 
thinking concerning the economic 
problems of agriculture, we are piti- 
ably weak. At present, we are trying 
to imitate the European farm credit 
plan, for the benefit of land owners 
rather than for farmers who nave no 
land. We somehow do not seem to 
realize that if such a plan should real- 
ly accomplish its purpose, most of the 
benefit will be taken up in the iIn- 
creased values of land. It is time that 
we were getting a national vision of 
just what part agriculture should play 
in our future development. 





Hogging Down Sweet Corn 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“IT have a couple of acres of Ever- 
green sweet corn and rape, which I 
wish to hog down. Shall I turn the 
hogs in as soon as the corn begins to 
ear, or after it begins to dent and is 
getting hard? I want to get all [ can 
out of this corn. Is there any danger 
of hogs overeating if they are turned 
in on the corn and left there all the 
time; or should they be turned in on 
the corn only a part of the day at 
first?” 

Hogging down is every year becom- 
ig more and more popular. As a gen- 
eral proposition, we prefer the heavy- 
yielding field varieties of field corn to 
sweet corn; but sweet corn has its 
place for furnishing early feed. In 
August, when most of the pastures are 
dry and harsh, hogs will find the stalks 
of sweet corn quite palatable. In order 
to get the most out of sweet corn, we 
advise waiting until the ears have be- 
gun to harden. There is not a great 
deal of danger of hogs overeating, pro- 
vided they have been fed a full ration 
previous to hogging down. If they have 
been on a light ration, it is wise to cut 
corn for them for several days, erad- 
ually increasing the amount. In this 
way, they may be gotten used to corn 
so that they will not hurt themselves 
when turned into the field ali the 
time. 





Dorset Sheep 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have a small flock of ewes of 
mixed breeds, and am thinking of buy- 
ing a horned Dorset’ buck. How does 
the Dorset compare with the Shrop- 
shire for wool and mutton? Will the 
lambs sell as well on the market as 
the lambs of the Down breeds?” 


The one _ outstanding advantage 
claimed for the Dorset is the ability to 
produce winter lambs. Some oreeders 
secure two crops of lambs a year by 
breeding in the early summer for fall 
lambs, and in the late fall for spring 
lambs. It is claimed that the mothers 
are good milkers, and that they tend 
to produce more twins and triplets 
than most breeds. 

As a wool producer, the Dorset does 
not rank so very high, producing on the 
average a pound or two less than the 
Shropshire. As a mutton producer, the 
Dorset is fairly good, but is ordinarily 
surpassed both by the Shropshire and 
the Southdown, 
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Increasing Church Attendance 


Every speaker likes to talk to a 
large audience, and this is as true with 
preachers as it is with politicians or 
Chautauqua lecturers. Pastors of rural 
churches have the same desire, but, 
unfortunately, they often have to be 
disappsinted. The Rev. M. L. Dewey, 
pastor of Jordan’s Grove Baptist 
Church, in Linn county, lowa, has 
found a way of getting the community 
to attend services both of the church 
and of the Sabbath school. 

One of the classes last summer had 
an attendance of only three members, 
and during a year it has grown to in- 
clude an average attendance of twenty- 
five. It has taken hold of many who 
were absolute strangers to the good 
work of a Sabbath school. One of 
these young men this year drives a 
distance of ten miles every Sunday, 
and he makes the trip regardless of 
how deep the mud or snow may be. 
The present class includes many who 
played baseball, went swimming, or 
sought other amusements instead of 
attending any religious service. To 
have been able to get such young folks 
into his church and Sabbath school is 
an accomplishment which the Rev. Mr. 
Dewey feels is worth the time he has 
spent in trying out his method. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Dewey attended 
college, they took quite an active part 
in the athletic and social life of the in- 
stitution. Mr. Dewey has gotten hold 
of these young foiks, and older ones as 
well, by introducing such activities as 
a part of his church work. His services 
now deal not only with religious work, 
but he has broadened them to include 
social work, to superintend athletic 
contests, and to take the part of a 
community leader, which every rural 
district needs. 

The Comrade Boys is a class for the 
young men of the community. It is not 
only a Sabbath school class, but an 
athletic circle, which meets as regular- 
ly every month, on .uesdays, as it 
does every Sunday, and the church an- 
swers for both purposes. The young 
men’s erganization, when it meets as 
an athletic group, takes up boxing, 
jumping, wrestling, and other activities 
of this nature. When it meets as a 
Sabbath school class, it takes up Bible 
study. Interest in the former seems to 
lead to interest in the latter. 

The True Blues is a class for the 
girls of the community, and its inter- 
ests are looked after by Mrs. Dewey. 
This class also meets as a Sabbath 
school organization, and as a social 
unit. Activities of interest to girls are 
planned with as much consideration as 
is the Bible study program, and here 
again interest in the one leads to an 
interest in the cther. 

The girls’ and young men’s classes 
are about equally matched as for at- 
tendance at Sabbath school, and there 
is considerable rivalry between the 
two classes. In fact, Mr. Dewey has 
found it worth while to have contests 
between the two organizations. These 
contests enlarge the membership of 
each class, bring in many outside vis- 
itors, lead to a closer study of the les- 
sons, encourage regular and prompt 
attendance, and add to the collections. 

Each class works to see which can 
win the most points during a certain 
period. Attendance at class counts 25 
points, while a new member counts 100 
points. If a class has a visitor, it is 
receives 50 points, and when a mem- 
ber is there on time, the class is cred- 
ited with an additional 25 points, be- 
sides that granted for attendance. A 
fifteen-minute study of the lesson also 
counts for 25 points, and for each cent 
put in the collection box, 5 points are 
granted. On account of the interest in 
these three months’ contests, individ- 
ual members bring their guests along 
with them to the Sabbath school class, 
and they arrange their plans so as not 
to miss very many Sundays, and so as 
not to be late. The points counted for 
contributions also result in more dimes 
and quarters, and less nickels and 
pennies. 

Mr. Dewey is planning to organize a 
class for young married folks, and to 
arrange a contest between the three 
classes. It happens that many of the 
members of each of the young men’s 
and girls’ classes marry during the 
year, and under the present plan they 
become members of the senior class. 
There seems to be room for a class for 
the young married folks, and they 
promise to provide lively competition 
with the classes of young unmarried 
members. While there would be fewer 





men and less women than would be 
numbered in either of the two classes, 
each family would count double. 

The two classes frequently have 
combined meetings of a social nature. 
Recently the True Blues provided a 
banquet for the Comrade Boys, and it 
was a highly successful event, fifty- 
four guests meeting together for en- 
tertainment and amusement. Often at 
the joint social meetings, an outside 
speaker is invited to give a talk on 
some subject of interest to the people 
of the community. The doors of the 
church are thrown open for occasions 
of this nature, and the pastor encour- 
ages this work in every way possible. 

The church is near a pretty little 
grove, which is an ideal place for hold- 
ing picnics. The pastor takes an active 
part in putting on the annual picnic for 
the rural schools of Maine township, 
and this year marked the sixth annual 
school picnic. The program was Ccar- 
ried out in the forenoon, each school 
eating together at noon. In the after- 
noon, the athletic program, including 
a ball game, was carried out, and the 
guests looked over the school exhibits 
arranged in the church. 

The Rev. Mr. Dewey is one of the 
rural pastors who feels that a church 
must not cenfine its activities entirely 
to religious matters. He believes that 
social life is a part of religion, and that 
the two should go together. His ef- 
forts at combining his church work 
with social activities are proving fruit- 
ful for the church he represents, and 
are getting the members of the com- 
munity more closely united. - 





Cost of Raising Beef in the East 


According to Pennsylvania Bulletin 
No. 138, it is possible at present prices 
to maintain a herd of beef cows and 
fatten the calves at a profit. One of 
the most essential things, in order to 
insure profit, is that the cows be regu- 
lar breeders. If at least 70 per cent of 
the cows do not produce calves every 


_year, the prospects are for loss rather 


than profit. But if 80 per cent of the 
cows produce calves, and 80 per cent 
is not too high in a well-managed herd, 
there should be a nice profit by keep- 
ing the cows under a system similar 
to that followee in this Pennsylvania 
experiment. 

hese Pennsylvania cows were win- 
tered on an average daily ration of 
alfout sixty pounds of corn silage and 
one pound of cottonseed meal. The 
summers were spent on rough pasture 
land worth about $60 an acre. It re- 
quired about two acres of such pasture 
land for each cow. The net cost of 
keeping the average cow thru the five 
winter months was around $18, as com- 
pared with just a little over $7 thru 
the seven summer months. 

In these Pennsylvania experiments, 
the calves sucked their dams for ten 
and a half months, or until they had 
reached a weight of nearly 600 pounds. 
During the winter, they were fed as 
much corn silage as they would eat, 
together with three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal for each 1,000 pounds of 
live weight. The yearly cost of main- 
taining the average cow, plus the cost 
of silage and cottonseed meal for each 
calf during the winter, was just a lit- 
tle under $40. This would represent 
the cost of the average calf if every 
cow proved to be a sure breeder. But 
with only 70 per cent of the cows pro- 
ducing calves, the cost would be right 
around $50. This cost is for 630-pound 
calves at twelve months of age 

Pennsylvania Bulletin No. 138 is 
worthy of careful study. To our mind 
it indicates that beef prices are just 
about to the point where large num- 
bers of farmers, both in the east and 
in the corn belt, will consider going ia- 
to the beef cattle business. There is 
no question but that the combination 
of corn silage and cottonseed meal, or 
corn silage and alfalfa hay, together 
with cheap pasture land, make ideal 
conditions for the raising of beef cat- 
tle cheaply. But how about future 
prices? The mere fact of the Euro- 
pean war furnishes no assurance that 
prices for fat cattle will be guod five 
years from now. And no man cares to 
go into the beef cattle business from 
the breeding end of the game, unless 
he intends to stick to it for at least five 
years, and preferably ten years; better 
for a lifetime. The conclusion of Penn- 
sylvania Bulletin No. 138 is: 

“This investigation shows that beef 
production is profitable under present 
Pennsylvania conditions, where the 





breeding herd is maintained largely on 
roughage during the winter and on 
pasture during the summer, when cat- 
tle of an assured beef type are used, 
and when more than 70 per cent of the 
calves are raised annually.” 

Really, an investigation of this sort 
proves nothing so far as profits are 
concerned. It merely proves that un- 
der certain conditions, it takes only so 
much silage, cottonseed meal, and pas- 
ture land to bring certain results in 
the form of calves. Prices are as shift- 
ing as the colors of the rainbow, and 
profits are almost as elusive as the 
mythical pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. We may be sure that if any 
large number of American farmers be- 
come convinced that there is a profit 
in the cattle business on typical corn 
belt and eastern farm land, that the 
bottom will drop out of prices five or 
ten years from now. Prices may actu- 
ally be higher five or ten years from 
now, but in terms of corn and in terms 
of actual value, as distinct from gold 
value, it is practically certain that a 
real stampede to go into breeding cat- 
tle would finally result in low prices. 





Testing for Lime 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Where do you get litmus paper for 
testing soil for lime? How do you make 
the test? Where can lime be secured, 
and how and when should it be ap- 
plied?” 

An abundance of blue litmus paper 
for testing soil may be secured for a 
dime, thru any drug store. If the drug- 
gist does not have it on hand, get him 
to order it for you. The method of 
testing soil with blue litmus paper is 
simply to place a strip of the paper in 
cecntact w moist soil for a few min- 
utes. If the blue litmus paper is 
turned red, the indications are that the 
soil is acid. But in the hands of the 
average man, mistakes are occasion- 
ally made, and even with an expert, 
the blue litmus test is not absolutely 
infallible, altho generally correct. The 
Iowa station, at Ames, and most of the 
other corn belt stations, will make the 
soil test for lime, and we advise our 
readers to send samples of doubtful 
soils to the state experiment station, 
in order to make absolutely sure. 

The Iowa and Illinois stations keep 
lists of firms furnishing limestone, and 
our readers in these two states should 
write for information either to the 
soils department of the Iowa station, 
at Ames, or the soils department o fthe 
Illinois station, at Urbana. 

Lime can be applied at the rate of 
from one. to three tons per acre, one 
ton being about right on ordinary Iowa 
soil. The man who is using lime for 
the first time, and is doubtful about 
continuing its use, will probably find 


_ it best to apply the lime by hand from 


a wagon. Or it may be dumped off in- 
to piles, every forty or fifty feet, and 
spread with a shovel from the piles. 

It is possible to rig up a manure 
spreader so that it will do a fair job of 
spreading lime, but it puts it om rather 
thick. The man who intends to use 
lime year after year should by all 
means buy a special lime spreader, 
which we understand costs from $30 to 
$40. Some of the manure spreader 
manufacturing companies are putting 
out a special attachment to the spread- 
er, which enables it to handle lime, but 
we do not know just how satisfactory 
this is. 





Alfalfa Hay Ration for Work 
; Horses 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“I would like to know how to feed 
my four work horses on alfalfa. Should 
I feed them grain in addition? If so, 
how much, and what kind of grain?” 

In a Kansas experiment, with seven- 
teen 1,200-pound work horses, they 
found an average daily ration of ten 
pounds of alfalfa hay, eight pounds of 
corn, and two pounds of oats, to give 
splendid satisfaction. After 140 days 
of hard work, the horses gained an av- 
erage of twenty-five pounds per head 
on this ration. Fourteen other rations 
were given a trial in comparison, but 
none proved to be as cheap as this al- 
falfa, corn and oats ration. A ration of 
timothy hay, corn, oats and bran 
proved just as effective, but was not 
nearly so cheap, it being necessary to 
feed much more grain with timothy 
hay than with alfalfa. 

In feeding alfalfa successfully to 


correspondent 





horses, it is essential that the alfalfa 
be of good quality, and that it be fed 
in limited amounts. For the best re- 
sults, alfalfa should be cut a little more 
mature for horses than for cattle. If, 
in spite of all precautions, the alfalfa 
is too laxative, part of it should be re- 
placed with timothy or prairie hay. 





Seeding Clover in the Fall With 
Wheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T intend to seed wheat on my oat 
stubble this fall, and am thinking of 
seeding mammoth clover with it. Will 
it be better to wait until next spring? 
If I seed the clover this fall, will I be 
able to secure a seed crop next year’ 
Does mammoth clover die out after 
the second year, like common red clo- 
ver?” 

In parts of Illinois: and Indiana, we 
understand that they are very success- 
ful in securing a stand of clover by 
seeding it in the fall with wheat. But 
under lowa conditions, it is. taking 
chances. If the winter is at all severe, 
and the’ snow covering is thin, the 
young clover probably will winter kill. 
It is safer, one year with another, to 
broadcast the clover in the late winter, 
and let the freezing and thawing do 
the covering, or else wait until spring 
and harrow in the clover. 

There would be a possibility of se- 
curing a seed crop of mammoth clover 
next year by sowing. it this fall, but the 
chances are that it would be necessary 
to wait until the following year. Mam- 
moth clover ordinarily acts like red 
clever, dying after its second year, but 
it seems to be just a little more likely 
than red clover to live over as a per- 
ennial. 





Renovating the Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to rejuvenate an old blue 
#rass and white clover pasture. What 
time of year would be best for disking 
or dragging? We haul our horse ma- 
nure on this pasture during the sum- 
mer. Is that all right?” 

As a general proposition, the most 
effective time to haul manure on pas- 
ture is during the winter, and the best 
time to disk is in the spring, after the 
frost goes out. We suggest that our 


+ correspondent drill in on his pasture, 


early in the spring, a mixture of about 
one pound of white clover, one pound 
of alsike clover, one pound of red.clo- 
ver, five pounds of brome grass, and 
five pounds of blue grass. It may be 
just as well to leave the blue grass al- 
together out of the mixture, especially 
if there is already a fairly uniform 
stand of blue grass over the entire 
pasture. The brome grass we consider 
well worth while, for brome grass 
stays green and palatable during the 
late summer months, when blue grass 
and timothy are at their worst. 
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| At the Iowa Tractor Demonstration 
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TENT CITY AT THE TRACTOR SHOW. The tents in which the tractors were housed and demonstrated covered several acres. 
large as Cedar Rapids itself, it being estimated that the big day brougi:t out about 35,000 persons. 
ground to the other with the progress of the national demonstration. 
journal headquarters were housed here. Ample provision was made by ths management for lunch tents and dining rooms. The college brake test tent, where tractor manufacturers were given 
an opportunity to demonstrate the power their engines would develop, was one of the places where crowds gathered. 


The population during part of the time was almost as 
Each manufacturer had headquarters in a tent which was moved from one demonstration 
One of the largest tents was turned over to the accessories exhibitors. The central office, information bureau and farm 























A CASE AT WORK. The photo shows a Case traoctor, one of the eleven which the com- AN ALLWORK PLOWING. One of the three tractors shown by the Electric Whee! Com- 
pany had at Cedar Rapids. 


pany was the Light Allwork shown in the photo. 

















SCATTERED THOUSANDS WATCH THE START. 
grounds. The photoshows only a part of the 60-acre field which a half hour afterwards was plowed ground. 
the way the crowd is scattered. 
portioned in size to the number of plow bottoms it pulled. 
Dlished by the plows was also followed with keen interest. 


On the first day of the demonstration, when Mr. Hilderbrand gave the signal to start, thousands of interested spectators were on the 
That interest was quitaevenly divided between the different tractors is evident from 

Those intending to buy followed the tractors up one furrow and down the other, going from one make of tractor to another. Each tractor had a strip of land pro- 
Each of the massive fields, some of which contained more than 100 acres, was turned over within an hour after the start. Work accom- 




















a THE SANDUSKY TRACTOR. The Dauch Manufacturing Co. had two tractors at the HART-PARR TRACTOR. 
emonstration. It burns kerosene, the Hart-Parr manufacturers, 


The “Little Devil” is a trade name assigned to this tractor 
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THE IOWA TRACTOR DEMONSTRATION 


The Iowa tractor demonstration, 
which became history last week at 
Cedar Rapids, fulfilled all expectations. 
The crowds were large, and the inter- 
est was keen. Those who are qualified 
te judge crowds estimated an attend- 
ance of between 50,000 an&@ 75,000 per- 
sons during the week’s demonstration. 
None were disappointed, and hundreds 
who doubted the practicabiilty of trac- 
tors for corn belt farms, went home 
convinced that there are successful 
tractors, and that they are providing 
an efficient, economical power for 
much farm work formerly done by 


horses. 


The demonstration brought together 
nearly 150 tractors, of a great many 
different makes and sizes. Some of the 
larger manufacturers had as many as a 
dozen tractors on the ground for work 
and inspection. .Others were 
sented by only one or two machines. 
Few: manufacturers had reason to com- 
plain on account of lack of interest; 
for there were admirers for every dif- 
ferent tractor. Never before have lowa 
farmers had such an opportunity te 


fer a comparative test in the field, and | 


to size up one tractor against another. 





repre- | 


The demonstration included practical- | 
ly every manufacturer that is looking 


at this territory as a future market for 
his product. Thirty-eight exhibitors 
made the tractor show, and the plow 
companies were well represented, as 
well as the accessories companies. 





Monday was preparation day, and al- 
tho there were no demonstrations, a 
great many people went out to the 
grouuds, six miles from the city, to see 
the activities. The exhibitors erected 
their tents and made ready for four 
days of busy work. Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday saw the 
show in full swing, an average of at 


least one hundred acres being plowed | 


daily. During the forenoons, time was 
occupied in giving private tests wher- 
ever ground could be found for plow- 
ing, disking or other work. Belt tests 
were made on various belt driven ma- 
chines, and many farmers picked out 
ground for plowing which was not 
quite so favorable as the demonstra- 
tion fields. They wanted to see what 
the tractors would do under rather un- 
favorable conditions, and the tractor 
representatives were not reluctant in 
going wherever they were called. The 
public demonstrations took place each 
afternoon in huge fields which had 
been picked out by the local ¢ommit- 
tee. Here all tractors had the same 
chance, and they all were working at 
once. 





Neither the manufacturers nor the 
visitors were disappointed in the way 
Cedar Rapids looked after their inter- 
ests. Hotels were swamped, it being 
almost impossible to get a room in any 
of them, but private families opened 
their doors, and every one was taken 
care of. At the room assignment bu- 
reaus, plenty of sleeping quarters were 
available, and a considerably larger 
crowd could have been handled suc- 
cessfully. When a visitor was assigned 
to some room with a private family, a 
boy who knew the city and its streets 
mpanied him with a card of intro- 


ace 











duction. The local committee saw to it 1! when they drove out from the city to 


that there were no hold-up rates, and 
when an attempt was made to charge 
for parking privileges at the grounds, 
they put a stop to it. Transportation 
to and from the demonstration grounds 
was provided both by the trolley com- 
pany and by several dozen automobiles 
which had been called into service. 

Wednesday and Thursday were the 
hig days. About 50,000 persons attend- 
ed on these two days, and the demon- 
stration field was a regular bee-hive of 
humanity. The attendance on other 
days was satisfactory, exceeding that 
of the Dallas, Texas; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and Hutchinson, Kansas, shows, 
but not quite up to that at Fremont, 
Nebraska, where a tractor show has 
been an established institution for a 
number of years. 








Heavy rains, quite general over lowa 
on Sunday and Monday, threatened to 

















the tractor grounds. Months before, 
the local committee made up its mind 
that this strip of earth road would be 
good, even if it did rain. Last spring, 
the road was graded and then it was 
oiled. When the rains came a few 
days previous to the show, and during 
the first one or two days, the water 
did not soak into the road bed. The 
oiled surface turned it into ditches, 
from where it made its escape without 
damaging the roads. Even after a 
hard, soaking rain, this road has been 
excellent for automobile traffic. Neith- 
er does it get dusty, as do unoiled dirt 
roads. The heaviest expense usually 
is for grading and drainage. After the 
first application of oil, a smaller 
amount of this mud and dust prevent- 
ative is needed, and in time an oiled 
road becomes almost like a pavement, 
if it is given needed attention at the 
right time. The auto drivers appre- 
ciated these few miles of good roads. 





A Wallis Cub Breaking the First Furrow. 


make the Iowa demonstration a fail- 
ure, but in reality proved a decided 
boost from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point. Muddy roads kept away many 
during the first two or three days of 
the week, but the roads became pass- 
able later and were no obstacle for the 
last few days of the show. The rains 
helped the cause of the manufacturers, 
because they assured farmers of their 
corn crop. Without rain at this critical 
time, after a few weeks of hot, dry 
weather, the Iowa cérn crop would 
have been badly hurt, and few farmers 
would have felt justified in adding to 
their expense by investing in a tractor. 
With a fairly good corn crop assured, 
however, they came prepared to buy, 
and they did buy. Otherwise, half the 
sales might not have been made. An 
uncertain crop is said to have made 
the Kansas sales very light in propor- 
tion to those made at the other state 
demonstrations. No official report of 
sales made by different companies 
could be made, but they aggregated 
several hundred. ° 





Those who drove thru mud roads to 
Cedar Rapids had a good object lesson 
in road building and maintenance, 


\ 








In order to avoid accidents, it was 
arranged so that all automobiles would 
go out to the grounds on one road, 
and return to the city on another road, 
which also had been kept up for this 
event. This did away with having to 
turn out to pass each other. Traffic 
policemen were stationed at the cor- 
ners to see that each driver observed 
regulations. At the same time, a rigid 
warning was administered to drivers 
in regard to the speed limit. Those 
who exceeded twenty miles an hour did 
so at the risk of a fine. The provision 
discouraged much fast driving, and 
probably prevented a great many acci- 
dents. 





The tractors were looked over by a 
great many retired farmers from dif- 
ferent parts of the state, and by young 
men who are debating with themselves 
whether to stay on the farm or go to 
the city. One retired farmer from 
Jackson county has a farm of two hun- 
dred acres, and one boy at home. The 
father had thought of buying an: auto- 
mobile, but the boy preferred a trac- 
tor, saying the latter might help pay 
for the former. The retired farmer 
looked over the different kinds at work 





Moline Universal Tractor on the Disk and Grain Drill. 


-done economically. 





and went home with the intention of 
buying one of the two-plow sizes, eith- 
er this fall or next spring. When he 
started for the demonstration, he felt 
that a tractor would be an expensive 
and an impractical implement for his 
farm, but after becomnig acquainted 
with what they were actually doing, he 
changed his mind. He saw where a 
tractor would enable his son to get 
along with fewer horses and less driv- 
ers, and at the same time get the farm 
work out of the way at a cheaper net 
cost for power and labor. This man be- 
lieves the two-bottom or three-bottom 
plow size is the one best adapted to a 
quarter-section or 200-acre farm. 


In buying a tractor, the size to pur- 
chase is one of the most important 
considerations. Both the large and the 
small sizes have their fields. Failure 
to decide on a size adapted to one’s 
farm causes a great deal of grief and 
much dissatisfaction. A small tractor 
will no more do the work on a big 
farm than a pair of ponies will do the 
work on an ordinary sized farm. Again, 
a large type tractor on the small farm 
means too much of an expense for the 
small amount of work to be accom- 
plished. With either size of tractor in 
the wrong place, the work will not be 
Farmers at this 
demonstration were given an oppor- 
tunity to witness all sizes at work, and 
to judge of their value. Those with 
large farms crowded around the big 
tractors, while those with average size 
corn belt farms paid closer attention 
to the tractors which were puiling two 
or three plows. .Two or three days of 
observation with so many different 
sizes in the field did much to help them 
to make a deciding choice. 

While the manufacturers had skilled 
operators to run their outfits, it is evi- 
dent that less mechanical ability is re- 
quired with the tractors which are now 
being made than was required of those 
manufactured a few years ago. The 
makers feel confident that anyone who 
is ordinarily handy with machinery can 
get along with the tractors now on the 
market. At the private demonstrations 
some of the best plowing was accom- 
plished by farmers who never before 
had been on a tractor. One farmer 
who drove an outfit around the field 
for the first time, signed a contract 
for that tractor within ten minutes af- 
ter his experience. He had driven to 
the demonstration in his automobile, 
and he felt that he was as competent 
to take care of one as the other. It did 
the work he expected of it, and he saw 
that he could not afford to be without 
one. Buyers of tractors were urged to 
get acquainted with working princi- 
ples of their machines, and to get the 
habit of looking after simple adjust- 
ments. The present type of tractor has 
simplified this matter. 





With the introduction of the tractor 
is coming the development of special 
types of farm machinery to be used 
with the tractor. Some of these heav- 
ier machines built especially for the 
heavier responsipilities required of 
them behind a tractor, were exhibited 
at the demonstration. A hand-operated 
washing machine is not adapted to belt 
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power, altho it can be used in connec- 
tion with an engine. Washing machine 
manufacturers developed a _ stronger 
built washer, which they recommend 
for power purposes, and farm machine | 
companies are doing the same thing 
with machines which tractors are to 
operate. The new machines designed 
for tractors have a larger capacity, and 
they are more strongly built. With 
many of the horse-operated machines, 
there is much unutilized power when 
ihey are pulled by a tractor. It is to | 
get more efficient use of power avail- | 
able that ‘the new machinery is being | 
developed. | 

| 





The break tests conducted by the en- 
ejneering department of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College made an opportunity 
for tractor manufacturers to prove 
that their engines would deliver the | 
vuaranteed horse power on the belt. | 
This tent, in charge of Professor M. F. 
P. Costello, was the center of much 
interest, especially the blackboard on 
which the results were posted. Exhib- 
itors chose whatever load they wanted 
their machines to carry, being advised 
by the college to demonstrate at nor- 
mal rather -than capacity or maximum 
load. Each test continued for forty- 
five minutes, during which time neith- 
er the load nor speed of the engine 
could be changed. An accurate record 
of fuel consumed, as well as of power 
developed, was kept. The purpose of 
the tests was educational. Professor 
Costello says tractor buyers should in- 
sist on official power tests being 
made, and that these power measuring 
scales are just as important to the 
tractor manufacturers as are weighing 
scales to the groceryman. 


The Linn County Improvement Asso- 
ciation shared a tent with the college | 
exhibit. County Agent A. G. Thurman 
prepared an interesting display of the 
county’s agricultural products, and 
was on the job from morning until 
night. Linn is one of the most pros- 
perous counties of the state, and Mr. 
Thurman took some pride in featuring 
its agricultural resources. His exhibit 
showed the advisability of liming for 
alfalfa, of which crop the county has a 
large acreage. The county is ripe for 
the purchase of tractors, and already a 
large number have been used with en- 
tire satisfaction. Mr. Thurman predicts 
that the number will be doubled or 
trebled within a short time after the 
demonstration. 


Grain has been harvested, so it was 
impossible to hold actual demonstra- 
tions of tractors replacing horses on 
the binder. A number of manufactur- 
ers, however, had their tractors hitched 
to these implements, and it was shown 
how they might work under field con- 
ditions. Tractors are being used quite 
extensively for grain harvest in the 
corn belt, one tractor frequently pull- 
ing two or more binders. For this it is 
necessary, with the exception of the 
binder immediately behind the tractor, 
to equip each with an attachment that 
relieves the strain caused by an angle 
pull. 





While plowing was the chief point in 
the demonstrations, farmers were giv- 
en an opportunity to see them disk, 
harrow and pull grain drills. Much of 
the show plowing was followed by 
disks and later by grain drills. Some 
of the outfits pulled a smoothing har- 
row behind the plows. Most of the 
demonstration fields were left in A-1 
condition for seeding later in the fall. 
Rain the week before left the soil in 





good condition for plowing and wark- | 
ing. Had it been exceptionally dry, it 
is doubtful if the quality of the work | 








The Louisville Avery on the Job. 











An Avery Pulling the Hay Loader. 


would have reached so high a stan- 
dard. 





Somewhat earlier in the season, it 
would have been interesting to have 
seen some of the tractors plow corn. 
Several firms were recommending their 
tractors as being just as well adapted 
for cultivating corn as they are for 
plowing or disking, ahd one company 
had a tractor built especially for this 
purpose. One objection to the buying 
of tractors is that farmers, even with 
tractor power for the heavy work, 
must keep sufficient horses with which 
to plow his corn. A tractor which will 
do this work successfully and econom- 
ically is looked for eagerly, but it must 
be one which can be operated at a less 
cost than ordinary tractors now in use. 
One company is making a three-row 


cultivator and a three-row corn drill | 





and another binder. His tractor pulls 
the two drills and the two binders in 
the same time that it-would get over 
the ground with a single machine. 
Many farmers are passing thru the 
same experience, so that an increased 
use of tractors will bring about an in- 
creased use of machines for them to 
operate, these including belt-driven 
machines as well as field equipment. 


The Hart-Parr people were respons- 
ible for a special train from Charles 
City on Wednesday. Five hundred per- 
sons came to Cedar Rapids on this 
train, including a boys’ band of the 
Y. M. C. A., officials and members of 
the company. On arrival in the city, 
the band. followed by factory opera- 
tives, held a parade before going out 
to the grounds. Charles City is said to 








adapted to its tractor, and this com- 
pany claims that the tractor will plow 
corn just as effectively as it will do 
heavier work. 

Farm implement dealers were in evi- 
dence at the demonstration. With a 
view of taking out agencies, they very 
carefully looked over the different 
tractors on the ground. The lIowa trac- 
tor show will result in a great many 
sales, both directly and indirectly. Im- 
plement dealers are beginning to feel 
that the business should go thru their 
hands, and several dealers are getting 
equipped to handle tractor business. As 
tractor sales increase, so will there be 
some increase in the sales of imple- 
ments which tractors are to operate. 
A certain farmer who operated a trac- 
tor last year thought it worth while 
this year to buy another grain drill 

















Watcning the Denning Machine. 





Holt Caterpillar Type Doing Good Work. 


be the home of the first tractor ever 
made. 

A motion picture concern made sev- 
eral hundred feet of films of the field 
tests one day. These will be exhibited 


in every city of the United States 
where the company’s pictures are 
shown. The result will be a great deal 


of advertising for lowa, altho it will 
reach a class which for the most part 
is only indirectly interested in agricul- 
ture or tractors. If some arrangement 
could be made for the films to be 
shown at farm club and other strictly 
arricultural ‘neetings, much good 
would be accomplished. 


As usual, a number of fake farm pa- 
per solicitors followed up the tractor 


demonstration, but they were given a | 

















official grounds, they attempted to get 
some attention by hanging around the 
gates and pestering folks as they came 
in, with their cheap line of talk and 
literature. Mr. Hilderbrand complained 
to Secretary Wunderlich, of the Com- 
mercial Club, who had the sheriff 
drive the nuisances away. After hav- 
ing a farmer sign his name to a slip 
of paper for a free subscription, the 
fakers attempted to make him pay 
about a dollar postage, and before they 
were stopped several had been biuffed 
out of their dollars. I? the management 
of every agricultural demonstration or 
fair got after them as did these people, 
it would make lasting friends with ev- 
ery reputable farm paper publisher 
who selis his journal for what it is 
worth. 


Practicability of the tractor for road 
work was demonstrated by one of the 
firms represented. It happened that 
the demonstration grounds were a mile 
or more from the tented city for sev- 
eral of the tests. The company offi- 
cials attached three wagons, one be- 
hind another, and hitched onto the 
front wagon with a tractor. In this way 
sixty-five persons took advantage of 
the slow but certain mode of transpor- 
tation. Tractors are just as effective 
for pulling three wagon loads of grain, 
feed or other material as they are of 
people. Most light tractors travel 
much faster than a team will walk, and 
if two or more loads are hauled with 
one trip over the ground, much time is 
saved. They may be hitched to manure 
spreaders, hay loaders or any imple- 
ment that a team ordinarily pulls, 
whether it is for road or field work. 





M. H. Hoffman, head of the exten- 
sion department of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, has been giving consid- 
erable attention to farm tractors in the 
field. He says only about one out of 
eight users are dissatisfied with re- 
sults, but that a few years ago one out 
of three users were not satisfied. Mr 
Hoffman believes there is still much 
room for development, and that the 
tractor of the future will carry less 
weight and more lugs. He says the 
tractor is here to stay, but that it will 
be cheaper and more durable within a 
few years. The future tractor, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoffman, will be an exclu- 
sive one-man outfit, and it will be 
adapted to turning corners in a small 
area. He says most failures with the 
present type of tractor are caused by 
lack of mechanical ability on the part 
of the operator. Those who study their 
tractors and learn how to keep them 
adjusted, he says, seldom have reason 
to complain. 





The management of the 1916 tractor 
demonstrations is well enough satis- 
fied with the results of this year’s 
work that another state series will be 
held next year by the Manufacturers’ 
Association. Whether or not the lowa 
show will again be heid at Cedar Rap- 
ids is uncertain, altho the directors 
are highly pleased with the treatment 
received there. J. B. Bartholomew, 
president of the National Tractor Asso- 
ciation, in an address to the’ Rotary 
Club, said the preparations compared 
very favorably with those of cities that 
had held two or three tractor shows. 
The whole affair is for educational pur- 
poses and it is in no sense a competi- 
tion. Several cities, including Des 
Moines, are pulling for next year’s 
demonstration, but it will not be de- 
cided definitely until a new board of 
officers is elected at the annual meet- 
ing in November. While it has cost 


cool reception. When driven from the | thousands of dollars to stage these 
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demonstrations, the codperative effort 
has helped to reduce the total expense. 

One farmer who had provided a field 
for the demonstration plowing, object- 
ed when some manufacturers wanted 
to continue the demonstration with 
disks, harrows and grain drills. He 
feared that the tractors would pack 
the freshly-plowed ground, but he fin- 
ally consented to let them try it. The 
tractor representatives were very anx- 
ious that a wrong impression should 
not gain headway, and a considerable 
crowd followed the 5,000-pound trac- 
tor over the freshly plowed soil, to see 
if there really was much packigg. After 
the harrows which followed it Nad loos- 
ened the soil, it was hard to tell where 
the tractor wheels had gone. When a | 
1,400-pound horse, in pulling a load, 
steps on the ground, there is a pres- 
sure of approximately 30 pounds to the 
square inch. The weight of a tractor 
is so distributed over the wide wheels 
that the pressure per square inch is 
not much more than 10 pounds. Those 
who have used tractors find very little 
fault on account of packing. 








Tractor exhiibtors who made the big | 
show were: Advance Rumeley Com- 
pany, La Porte, Indiana, four tractors; 
Albaugh Dover Company, Chicago, 
three tractors; Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, three tractors; Av- 
ery Company, Peoria, Illinois, eight | 
tractors; B. F. Avery & Sons, Louis- | 
ville, Kentucky, three tractors; Bull 
Tractor Company, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, four tractors; Bullock Tractor 
Company, Chicago, two tractors; Case 
Threshing Machine Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, eleven tractors; C. O. D. 
Tractor Company, Minneapolis, — 
tractors; Corn Belt Motors Company, 
one tractor; Daugh 
Maunfacturing .Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, two tractors; Denning Tractor 
Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa, five 
tractors; Electric Wheel Company, | 
Quincy, Illinois, three tractors; Ford | 
Tractor Company, Minneapolis, three | 
tractors; Gray Tractor Company, Min- 
neapolis, three tractors; Happy Farm- 
er Company, Minneapolis, three trac- | 
tors; Hart-Parr Company, Charles | 
City, Iowa, four tractors; Holt Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Illinois, two tractors; 
Huber Company, Marion, Ohio, two 
tractors; Emerson-Brantingham Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois, nine tractors; 
Eagle Manufacturing Company, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, two tractors; Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, 
twelve tractors; Interstate Engine and 
Tractor Company, Waterloo, Iowa, two | 
tractors; Joliet Oil Tractor Company, 
Joliet, Illinois, two tractors; Kinnard- 
Haines Company, Minneapolis, two 
tractors; Lauson Company, New Hol- 
stein, Wisconsin, two tractors; Minne- 
apolis Steel Machine Company, Minne- 
apolis, three tractors; Moline Plow 
Company, Moline, Illinois, five trac- 
tors; Nilson Farm Machinery Compa- 
ny, Minneapolis, one tractor; Parrott 
Tractor Company, Chicago, three trac- 
tors; Peoria Tractor Company, Peoria, 


Waterloo, Iowa, 





Illinois, two tractors; Pioneer Tractor 
Company, Winona, Minnesota, two 
tractors; Rock Island Plow Company, 
Rock Island, Illinois, four tractors; 
Russell Company, Massillon, Ohio, two 
tractors; Simplex Tractor Company, | 
Minneapolis, three tractors; Waite 


Tractor Company, Chicago, three trac- 
tors; Waterloo Gas Engine Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, four tractors; and the 
Wallis Tractor Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, two tractors. 


Pit Silo Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am building an underground silo, 
and was advised by a neighbor not to 
cement the sides lower than about ten | 
feet, as he said the acid of the silage 
would cause the cement to scale oii. [ 
know of nene which are not cemented 
to the bottom. Do you know of any, 
which are not? If so, have they proven 
satisiaciory, If not, would you think 
that the dirt would prove a satisfactory 
wall?” 

In Kansas, they have had considcr- 
able experience with pit silos. We | 
therefore value the following sugges- | 
tions as given by the Kansas Agricul- | 


tural College: 

“Great care must-be exercised in dig- 
ging in order that the walls be kept 
absolutely perpendicular. A plumb line 
or straight edge will be of much help 
in keeping the walls traight. After 
digging down about five feet, the wa'ls 


should be carefully trimmed, so as to 
make them as smooth as possible, and 
then plastered with cement, mixed as 
follows: One part of cement to two 
parts of sharp plastering sand. When 
plastering, it will sometimes be found 
necessary to sprinkle the walls lightly 
with water, in order that the cement 
may adhere more readily and prevent 
its drying out oo quickly. If the plas- 
ter dries too rapidly, it may crumble, 
crack and come off. The thickness of 
the plaster will depend somewhat upon 
the smoothness of the walls, but it 
should average at least three-fourths 
of an inch to one inch in thickness. If 
the plastering is too thin, it is very 
liable to crack and fall off. 

“After the first course has been plas- 
tered, another five feet are dug out, 
the walls trimmed carefully and plas- 
tered as before. This way of digging 
and plastering saves building scaffolds, 
and may be continued until the silo is 
as deep as desired. After the first 
course has been dug, it will be neces- 
sary to use a derrick or other form of 
hoist to take out the dirt and let down 
the cement for plastering. The com- 
mon pole or cable hay stacker can be 
used conveniently for this purpose. A 
concrete floor is not a necesity in a pit 
silo. In order to make the silo as near 
air-tight as possible, and to have the 
wall waterproof, so no moisture is ab- 
sorbed from the silage, the wall should 
be given a coat of cement wash. This 
coat is put on with a brush, and should 
be applied rapidly, in order that it may 
be put on evenly. The wash coat 
should be put on after the plaster of 
each course has set sufficiently so that 
a brush may be used on it. If light, 
spongy spots are detected in the wall 
when digging, they should be hollowed 
out slightly and then filled with ce- 
ment. This will prevent the plastering 
from cracking when pressure is ex- 
erted by the silage in settling.” 





Size of Beef Breeds 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me the standard 
weight of Angus cattle and of Here- 
ford cattle?” 

Mature bulls of the leading beef 
breeds, when in good condition, should 


average between 2,000 and 2,200 
pounds, while the mature cows should 
average between 1,500 and_ 1,700 
pounds. To the casual observer, the 


Angus gives the impression of being 
somewhat lighter than the Hereford, 
but very likely this is due to the black 
color of the Angus. A black-colored 
object almost invariably looks smaller 
than a lighter colored object of the 
same size. We do not know of any of- 
ficial weight figures, giving a basis 
for either breed to claim greater size 
than the other. 


Vertical Drainage 


A North Dakota 
writes: 

“Is it feasible to drain water from 
low land into a well, put there for that 
purpose? They tell me that if the wa- 
ter flow of the well does not come 
within ten or fifteen feet of the sur- 
face, that the low land may be drained 
into the well, and that the under- 
current will take care of the water. 
Please give me information along this 
line.” 

There are several methods of verti- 
cal drainage. The one suggested by 
our correspondent is the one quite of- 
ten used where the water table is lo- 
cated in open sand or gravel under- 
neath a layer of clay. Under such con- 
ditions, it is customary to dig a well 
about three feet in diameter, down 
thru the layer of clay, and a foot or 
two into the gravel. The well is then 
filled with ordinary stone, being fin- 
ished off with small stone, gravel, sand 
and ordinary soil at the top. The water 
emptying from the tile leading into 
the well works its way easily thru the 
stone down to the porous sand or “‘rav- 
el bed below. 

Another system of vertical drainage 
which has been advertised consider- 
ably thru the agricultura] papers is to 
put in a number of vertical drains 

1ade of tile, and upon these are set 
drain heads. 

Before installing any system of ver- 
tical drainage, it is wise to call in a 
competent engineer, who will properly 
balance such factors as depth of the 
water table, character of the sub-soil, 
etc., etc. 


correspondent 





What Are Symptoms or Evi- 
dences of Lightning in 
Live Stock 


Death by lightning stroke occurs in 
localities where animals run on pas- 
ture during the summer. It nearly al- 
ways occurs while animals are on pas- 
ture, and not so frequently while they 
are in the stable or at work. Because 
animals are usually insured against 
lightning, a very careful post-mortem 
examination by a trained and experti- 
enced person is frequently necessary. 
While it is sometimes very difficult to 
determine whether lightning has been 
the cause of death, I wish to mention 
some points of significance in arriving 
at a conclusion. Cattle are most fre- 
quently killed probably because of 
their larger numbers; horses are not 
uncommonly struck; but sheep, hogs 
and other animals meet death in this 
way comparatively seldom. At times 
only a single animal is destroyed, while 
at other times two, three or more may 
be killed by a single bolt. In some 
cases the lightning descended at the 
spot occupied by the animals, while in 
others it is conveyed to such a point 


from some distance by wire fencing 
material. 

Doctor Tapken, of Oldenburg, reports 
the death of a cow by lightning which 
struck a poplar tree to which a wire 
fence was attached. The cow had 
stood along the fence at a distance of 
thirty or forty paces. She was found 
lying flat on her side, the head toward 
the fence. The muzzle showed a small 
burned area. 

In another case, four cattle, thirty 
paces apart, were killed at one stroke. 
They had been standing along a wire 
fence, and were all found lying with 
their heads toward the fence. In an- 
other case, three cattle stanaing quite 
close together along a wire fence were 
struck. The Oldenburg reports indi- 
cate that about one-half of the animals 
killed by lightning stood along wire 
fences. It is advised there that the 
wire be interrupted or grounded by 
means of another wire. 

According to some authorities, if the 
bolt of lightning is weak, or descends 
near the animals but does not strike 
them, a variety of paralytic and de- 
pression symptoms may be produced. 
The former, it is claimed, may remain 
more or less permanently. Others 
claim not to have observed this condi- 
tion. Several cases of partial paralysis 
coming under our observation, which 
were reported as resulting from light- 
ning stroke, developed on thoro ex- 
amination to be tumors of various 
kinds, sometimes located in the upper 
portion of the nasal cavities, and in 
some cases in the brain itself, produc- 
ing pressure, with the resulting nerv- 
ous symptoms. 

The changes found on post-mortem 
following lightning stroke, according 
to practically all authorities, are not 
very characteristic. In most cases, one 
finds the veins, especially under the 
skin, well filled with dark, coagulated 
blood, and rapid decomposition of the 
carcass, incomplete rigor mortis (in- 
complete stiffening after death), small 
hemorrhages in the internal organs and 
under the serous membranes, and, in 
addition, singeing of the hair, burning 
or tearing of the skin and soft tissues, 
and, according to some, even fractures 
of the bones. Sometimes no changes 
can be found. If there is any question 
concerning the cause of death when 
lightning is suspected, a very careful 
post-mortem examination should be 
made before the organs of the body 
undergo changes which confuse and 
make a possible definite diagnosis im- 
possible. 

Careful observers report in at least 
90 per cent of the cases, more or less 
singeing or burning of the hair. Most 
often this is seen in the form of streaks 
on the legs or under the body; fre- 
quently, however, it is also seen on oth- 
er parts of the body. These singed 
strips are usually from one-sixteenth 
to one-eighth of an ‘inch wide, and run, 
especially on the legs, quite straight 
from below upward. On the rump, 
they usually branch, often like the 
twig of a tree. These singed strips 
are very characteristic of lightning 
stroke. Careful examination is neces- 
sary, as usually only the,ends of the 
hair are einged, but the remaining por. 





tion of the hairs does not lie close to 
the skin, but stares, or stands erect. 
Not infrequently these stripes are to 
be found on all four legs, as well as on 
several places on the back and rump. 
In addition to the stripe singeing, or 
independent of it, there may be patch- 
es of singed hair around the head or 
rump. Occasionally one finds a very 
slight singeing at one point, as on the 
lips, eye-lashes, inside of the ears, on 
the tail, or on the forehead. 

Friedberger and Frohner report that 
in cattle with white spots, often only 
the white areas are affected. This, 
however, is probably due to the fact 
that the white on cattle is mostly found 
under the body and on the legs. Dark 
skin does not tend to ward off light- 
ning. 

Tearing of the skin or deeper wounds 
has not been reported in cattle, but 
may sometimes be found in horses. 
Cases of this kind reported in horses 
have usually been about the head. 

It is difficult to determ’ne lightning 
stroke when the dead anfmal is found 
in a ditch or stream containing consid- 
erable water. The singeing of the hair 
referred to above is difficult to find on 
@ carcass drawn out of the water, and, 
in addition, the carcass is usually cov- 
ered with more or less slime. Drown- 
ing must be considered here, but this 
rarely occurs, as all of our large do- 
mesticated animals can swim. 

On removing the skin, the inner sur- 
face at the points where the hair is 
singed, is reddened or injected. Hogs 
killed by lightning usually show the 
changes found in suffocation, especially 
venous congestion of the skin. When 
no signs of lightning stroke are evi- 
dent, a very careful examination must 
be made to avoid claims of death by. 
lightning due to some other cause. 
Sometimes owners claim death by light- 
ning when they know very well that 
the animal died of disease. It happens 
also that the owner did not observe 
the sickness and death of the animal 
on pasture, and when he finds the life: 
less body soon after a thunderstorm, 
he is sincere in his belief that death 
was due to lightning. 

At present we have no known spe- 
cific method of determining for certain 
whether death was due to lightning ex- 
cept to make a careful search for the 
above named changes.—Doctor C. H. 
Stange, Iowa Agricultural College. 
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Club News| 


Reports from Farmers’ Clubs will be printed under 
this heading from time t time as they may be sent 
tous. It is requested that the organization of new 
clubs be reported to us promptly. 

















Parliamentary Rules in Clubs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“We would like some help from you 
in the matter of parliamentary pro- 
cedure in our club work. We would 
like to know especially the proper way 
in which to address the chair. A great 
many of our members have never had 
club work. We have Roberts’ Rules of 
Order.” 

In club discussion the proper way 
for a2 member to make known his de- 
sire to talk on the subject being dis- 
cussed at the time is for him to rise 
and address the chair by saying: “Mr. 
Chairman” or “Mr. President;” or in 
case the presiding officer is a lady, 
“Madam Chairman” or “Madam Presi- 
dent.” The chair should recognize the 
person who thus claims the floor by 
saying, “Mr. —————” and the mem- 
ber then makes his remarks. 

It should be made a rule of every 
club that the members must follow this 
procedure. It is the only way in which 
there can be orderly discussion. When 
a question of more than usual impor- 
tance or interest is under considera- 
tion, there is a constant temptation on 
the part of members of the club to in- 
terrupt the one who may be speaking 
by asking a question and following 
this up with others. This usually re- 
sults in an informal discussion in 
which many different ones take part, 
and the discussion degenerates into a 
give and take conversation back and 
forth, which half the members do not 
hear. 

A very good plan is for the club to 
adopt by-laws covering this matter; 
for example: No member shall take 
part in a club discussion until he first 
addresses the chair and secures recog- 
nition. 
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SELECTING BREEDING STOCK 


By C. B. LEE 


Department of Animal Husbandry, University of Nebraska. 


In choosing a basis for selecting the 
preeding stock for a herd, financial 
returns must be given the first consid- 
eration. For, while there is a certain 
enjoyment in the handling of animals, 
which is appreciated by every live 
stock man, nevertheless, this enjoy- 
ment must be coupled with some rec- 
ompense in order to establish live stock 
breeding as a business. There are few 
men who can afford the expensive lux- 
ury of maintaining a herd of animals 
which is not bringing them in any re- 
turns to pay for the labor and expense 
attendant to the upkeep. 


As a consequence, the first thing that 
must be looked after in every breeding 
animal is the matter of utility. When 
the breeder is a man who makes a prac- 
tice of keeping yp his pedigrees, and 
consequently sé..ing pure” bred stock 
into other herds, tiu.s utility may as- 
sume a two-fold form, altho eventually 
the thing to be sought for in the breed- 
ing of all animals whose ultimate end 
is the block, must be along lines of 
feeding economy. In spite of this fact, 
however, the breeding type of animals 
must always differ in some degree from 
the market type. 

In selecting animals for breeding 
purposes, greater emphasis must nec- 
essarily be laid on such matters as vi- 
tality, body capacity, and bone struc- 
ture, than would be the case if the 
selection was simply from a market 
standpoint. The main object of the 
breeder is to secure animals that will 
successfully perpetuate the race, and 
will continue to bring out good ani- 
mals that in themselves are capable of 
either fulfilling the final destiny of the 
race; in other words, produce a good 
meat carcass, or that will likewise be 
capable of producing other good ani- 
mals. 

The butcher has little use for large 
bone in the meat carcass. To him, 
bone means just so much waste. To 
the breeder, bone, to a certain degree, 
represents stamina and the ability of 
the animal to rustle around and take 
care of itself. The butcher has little 
use for a large body eapacity, because 
here again is something that to him 
represents waste, and hence is an un- 
desirable feature in the animal. How- 
ever, the breeder knows that an animal 
that does not have body capacity is in- 
capable of either making economical 
use of feed, or of successfully promot- 
ing the race. 

Since the breeding type and the mar- 
ket type do have these differences, it 
is necessary that in making a selection, 
a medium course be taken, a course 
which does not give us the fat, chuffy, 
high-dressing type of animal such as 
might yield the most profit to the butch- 
er; neither must it go to the other ex- 
treme and take excessively long-bodied, 
heavy-boned animals that are slow in 
maturing, and consequently not profit- 
able from a feeding standpoint. And it 
has been the practice of swine judges 
to bear in mind these facts, and to try 
and give them proper adjustment in 
making show-ring rewards, both in the 
market and the breeding classes. 

Within recent years, we have seen & 
constantly growing popularity of the 
so-called large type strains of hogs. In 
Many ways, these hogs have much to 
recommend themselves. As a usual 
thing, they are capable of producing 
large litters, and have shown greater 
ability in handling rough feed, such as 
is represented in the alfalfa fields of 
Nebraska, than have their small type 
cousins. However, in getting the large 
type, quite frequently breeders have 
neglected points of conformation which 
are essential to any hog, whether it be 
large or small. 

Quality, a point which must be given 
great weight in swine selection, has in 
Many cases been sacrificed for size, 
and while it might be commendable to 
Sacrifice a little quality in order to get 
more size, yet there certainly must be 
a limit, and that limit is reached before 
We arrive at the hog whose sides give 
it the appearance of the old-fashioned 
Wash-board, whose ears hang down 
over his eyes, and whose shoulders are 
hard enough to splinter an ax. So, 
While size is desirable, symmetry, even- 
hess of body formation, and quality of 
tissue structure are more desirable. 

Thruouf the swine world, we meet 
With a number of important breeds of 
hogs. It is not necessary to try to 
draw any distinction between these 





breeds, insofar as their respective val- 
ues are concerned, because it will be 
admitted by most thinking men that 
what little difference there is between 
a good Poland China and a good Duroc 
Jersey lies practically altogether in the 
color of their respective coats. It is 
not strange that some men like red 
hogs better than black hogs, any more 
than it is strange that some men pre- 
fer tea to coffee. It is simply a matter 
of individual taste, and the selecting of 
a breed is certainly one of the most un- 
important matters having to do with 
successful swine production. 


The thought may arise in a. great 
many men’s minds, what is the neces- 
sity for having so many different 
breeds. There is no doubt but that, 
could selection be carried on just as 
well without the influence of breed 
rivalry, one breed of hogs would doubt- 
less suffice. However, human nature 
seems to demand rivalry, and in order 
to work progress, there must be some 
incentive aroused by a desire to beat 
something just as good or a little better 
than that which we have. As a con- 
sequence, we find our different breeds 
of live stock werking for each other’s 
good. When one man, who happens to 
be a Duroc Jersey breeder, sees a pen 
of Poland China barrows with a cham- 
pionship ribbon, he is at once inspired 
to produce better Duroc Jerseys, so 
that he will be able with his hogs to 
beat the Poland Chinas. This rivalry 
is well brought out in the prizes of: 
fered by our different breed associa- 
tions for animals exhibited at the live 
stock shows. We find it particularly 
evident at the Chicago International, 
in the championship steer classes. Here 
the different cattle breeding associa- 
tions have been offering big prizes for 
the grand champion steer. However, 
there is certainly such a thing as hav- 
ing too many breeds. In such a case, 
the attention of breeders would be too 
much divided, and the chances are that 
instead of working for the improvement 
of their animals, they would lend most 
of their energies to increasing their 
number, and, as a consequence, breed 
to the detriment of the individual. 


It is oftentimes thought that breed- 
ers of hogs, as well as of other ani- 
mals, pay too much attention to certain 
points which are identified with a breed 
—such as color, shape.of the ear, and 
conformation of the head. However, 
there are two sides to this question, 
and before a breeder’s fancies on these 
points must be criticised too harshly, 
it is well to remember that all of our 
breeds of animals are yet young, and 
there are only a few generations sep- 
arating the modern breeds of swine 
from the cosmopolitan hogs that en- 
tered into their make-up. 


As a consequence, it is well to have 
some line drawn to preserve the iden- 
tity of the breed. This line may be 
color or some other point, and while 
color in itself would probably have 
absolutely nothing to do with the util- 
ity of the animal, yet as an index to 
regression in breeding, it might serve 
as a valuable warning. Still, it must 
be agreed that oftentimes too lmauch at- 
tention is given to the so-called breed 
or fancy points, and too little to utility. 
The Duroc Jersey men fall for a nice 
cherry-red color in their hogs, yet the 
more experienced and successful Duroc 
men permit of quite a variation in color 
from a typical cherry red; consequent- 
ly, good Duroc Jerseys may be seen 
varying all the way in color from a 
very light red to a red so dark that 
there is a little black mixed in it. 

That the color of an animal is not 
essential to its utility is demonstrated 
by the fact that colors change from 
time to time, so that the color which 
may be identified with a certain breed 
at one time may not be correct for the 
same breed ten years later. A good 
instance of this is probably brought 
out in the Poland China breed. A num- 
ber of years ago, breeders of this hog 
were very particular about getting the 
black body and six white points. To- 
day, we find a great variation in the 
amount of white which the Poland 
China hog carries. Indeed, we have 
originated within the last few years, a 
Poland China commonly known as the 





spotted Poland China. There is no rea- 
son that can be given why a spotted 
hog should not be just as good as a hog 
of solid color; however, it is doubtful 
if such a hog would meet with popular 
approval at the hands of the old-time 
Poland China breeders. 


In all pure-bred breeding, necessarily 
the subject of pedigrees is one that is 
always full of interest. The question 
is often asked: “Is a pedigree as im- 
portant as the individuality of the ani- 
mal?” This is a question that, obvious- 
ly, can not be answered. One might 
just as well ask, “Is alfalfa hay as 
good a feed as corn?” Men who have 
tried fattening steers on alfalfa hay, 
know that it is impossible to put on a 
good finish with such feed. Likewise, 
men who have tried fattening steers on 
corn alone, know that this is done at 
considerable expense. However, by 
using both alfalfa and corn together, 
a ration is completed which gives sat- 
isfactory results from all standpoints. 
Likewise in the pedigree and the in- 
dividual, both of them must go to- 
gether. 


The pedigree must not be considered 
as something distinct and having no 
relation to utility. Nothing could be 
more wrong than this. The pedigree, 
in the breeders’ eyes, stands as a rec- 
ommendation of performance based on 
ancestral records. It is true that an 
animal with the best pedigree in the 
world will sometimes not prove good. 
Good pedigreed animals sometimes go 
wrong, just the same as ministers’ sons, 
Oftentimes, however, in speaking of 
good pedigrees, a breeder is misled 
into thinking a pedigree is good, when 
it really is only fair, or mostly bad. 

What are good pedigrees? A pedi- 
gree is only valuable when the records 
of the individuals which it gives as 
the ancestors of the animal under con- 
sideration are known to the man who 
is interested. A pedigree might reach 
clear back to Noah’s time, and not be 
worth two cents so far as a guarantee 
of the performance of an animal was 
concerned. Oftentimes great emphasis 
is laid on a pedigree because, back in 
the fourth or fifth generation appears 
the name of some animal which made 
a remarkable record. The chances of 
the individual at hand to perform sim- 
ilarly to this back ancestor could be 
figured by a simple process of mathe- 
matics. Consequently, in case there 
was only the one animal in the whole 
pedigree that was strong, and. this ani- 
mal happened to be in the fourth gen- 
eration back, it will be seen that in the 
animal at hand there is one-sixteenth 
of a chance that this strength will be 
brought out. On this account, often- 
times too much emphasis is put on the 
pedigree. 

Furthermore, sometimes we find men 
who look to the pedigree for everything 
—and pay little or no attention to the 
individual. Here again is a mistake, 
and it is usually brought out by the 
sending of a large number of scrub 
animals broadcast thru the country. 
Oftentimes the promotion of a new 
breed which has gained sudden popu- 
larity, works a decided harm in this 
way, because breeders have a market 
for stuff, anything with a pedigree, that 
should never be used as breeding ani- 
mals. Sometimes, it is true, the scrub 
individual with a good pedigree will 
prove a good breeder, but the average 
man has no time to gamble on such a 
chance. 

Perhaps there is no one particular 
way in which the breeder’s fancy has 
been shown more prominently, to the 
detriment of the breed, than has been 
shown in his selection of animals in 
the show ring and at the public sale. 
Why is it that perfectly sane breeders 
who make a practice of keeping their 
own brood sows on rations that will 
keep them in the best possible physical 
condition, will go to a state fair or a 
public sale, and will not countenance 
or look at any animals except those 
that are inea highly finished condition? 
There is no breeder in the country but 
that will say that the fitting up of ani- 
mals, especially young animals, en- 
dangers to a certain extent their breed- 
ing capacity. Yet we maintain our 
show ring standards, bring animals in- 





to the ring which are ready for the 
block, and in many cases take delight 
when the ribbon is tied on one that 
shows the most finish. 

For the promotion of the breed in- 
terests, certainly it would be better if 
the animals which, as individuals, seem- 
ingly are the best which we produce, 
could be kept in a condition where 
their future usefulness as breeders 
would not be in danger. There are ad- 
vocates, however, of the fitted animal, 
who say that the presence of high con- 
dition indicates the ability of the ani- 
mal to make use of feed for the produc- 
tion of pork. There is no doubt but 
that this is true to a certain extent, yet 
it is probable that it would be just as 
easy to estimate the feeding capacity 
of such an animal, even tho it had not 
already shown its ability to put on a 
finish, as it would to imagine the 
breeding capacity of the animal after 
it had been put in market condition. 

Certainly, the question of fitting ani- 
mals for our shows and public sales has 
been the bone of contention among 
breeders for some time. Perhaps we 
will look at this in a more reasonable 
light when our live stock breeds get on 
a little more stable foundation, and 
when it is possible for a man to give 
more time to the breed improvement 
than to the production of stock for im- 
mediate profit. 

At the present time, the greatest 
need of all the breeds is the establish- 
ment of a standard, so that every 
breeder and every swine judge works 
with the same ideal in mind. Differ- 
ences in the standard for selection can 
not help but confuse the beginner who 
is seeking the proper type for his 
breeding herd. This confusion often- 
times leads to error in selecting for 
utility. As a consequence, considerable 
harm to the breed results. 

Individual breeders can render a 
lasting benefit to their breed, providing 
they will all agree to subjugate per- 
sonal fancies to the best interests of 
the breed as a whole. When this is 
done, all such difficulties as have been 
met by swine men on the show circuit, 
in finding that they do not have the 
type sought by the judge, will be over- 
come. Not that the judge is right in 
his own ideals, because in many cases 
he is as much at fault as anybody, but 
because with one type to work for, the 
endeavor of all breeders of a breed 
would be along the same lines, and con- 
sequently one type would prevail in- 
stead of three or four. The judges 
themselves, by making a stand for a 
uniform standard, would accomplish 
wonders in making a more stable foun- 
dation for breed selection. 





Grasshoppers in South Dakota 


To Wailaces’ Farmer: 

Farmers who are having trouble with 
grasshoppers in South Dakota may ob- 
tain free information relative to the 
construction of a grasshopper catching 
machine, by writing at once to H. C. 
Severin, state entomologist, at Brook- 
ings, who will also send directions for 
using the machine, which costs on an 
average between $9 and $11. With 
such a machine, Professor Severin con- 
ducted a grasshopper demonstration 
on the Crew farm at Pierre, and caught 
two bushels of locusts in twenty min- 
utes. The machine used was twenty- 
four feet long, thirty inches high, and 
two feet deep, and was drawn over the 
field by horses ridden by boys. Pro- 
fessor Severin states that by attending 
strictly to business, two boys and one 
man should catch two bushels of hop- 
pers every fifteen minutes where these 
insects are abundant. 

South Dakota is suffering from the 
injurious work of the grasshoppers, 
which, according to the reports sent 
to the office of the state entomologist, 
seem to be abundant in Stanley, 
Hughes and Charles Mix counties, es- 


pecially in. alfalfa fields. In Hughes 
and Stanley counties, where the state 
entomologist demonstrated control 


measures, he found garden truck, corn, 
etc., stripped not only of every leaf, 
but the green parts of the stems of the 
plants were entirely eaten away as 
well. 
GEO. A. STARRING. 
South Dakota State College. 
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Firestone 
Non-Skid Tires 


—Built for the man who must make town 
for market, bank or train. 


—Built for the man who must have tires 
that will give him service, regardless of 
weather or road. 


—Built by the men who are specialists in 
making and selling tires—men who do nothing 
else in America’s Largest Exclusive Tire Plant. 


The sturdy Firestone qualities of sure grip, long 
life, great resiliency, and freedom from mishaps 
have gained the patronage of motorists everywhere. 


Red Side Wall—Black Tread 


—the trade-mark of Firestone Tires and the sign of exclu- 
sive values—not only in looks but in toughness of the tread. 
Firestone Accessories are easy to apply and certain to 
work. Your dealer has them. 


Free Offer Send the name of your dealer and make 


of your tires and get one of our Cement- 
less Tube Patches. Also copy of our book,‘‘Mileage Talks,’’ No. 16 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’ 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 













































The NILSON 
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The Quality Tractor With the Pull 


Lightest weight tractor for load it pulls. Surplus power, ample traction. 
A perfect field machine, power plant and road conveyance. 

By reason of the patented NILSON HITCH in that the pull bar being fastened to the 
perpendicular bail over the rear axle, causes rear wheels to grip the gro in proportion 
te load or resistance, thus the heavier the load the greater the traction. This combined 
with ample power and a thoroughly tested all steel construction are exclusive NILSON fea- 
tures. Spring mounted throughout. Road speed 3 to 7 miles an hour, according to load 
and road. 





NILSON SENIOR for four 14 inch plows. 
NILSON JUNIOR for two and three 14 inch plows. 


The Grip that Holds is the Reason They Are Sold 


See the Nilsons in Field Action at National Tractor Demonstrations. 
Send for descriptive catalog. 


Nilson Farm Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 








WEEDS :: WORMS 


>: BUGS :: BLIGHT 








Fox-Tail 


An Illinois correspondent sends us a 
sample of yellow fox-tail and writes: 

“What kind of grass is this? What 
are its habits, and how may I get rid 
of it?” 

Fox-tail is probably the commonest 
of our corn field weeds. In fact, the 
pest is almost universal over the culti- 
vated land of the central part of the 
cern belt. When we speak of grass in 
the corn field, it is generally fox-tail to 
which we refer. 

Fox-tail is an annual which spreads 
only by seed. There is no effective 














way of getting the best of it under or- 
dinary farm conditions. Clean cultiva- 
tion helps, but the very cleanest of 
cultivation generally allows some of 
the plants to go to seed. At any rate, 
there is always an abundance of seed 
in the soil. 

Occasionally, when the late summer 
is wet, a luxuriant growth of fox-tail 
springs up in the small grain stubble. 
Such a growth makes fair hay and 
pasture. It must be remembered that 
fox-tail is a close relative of common 
millet, and, like millet, has some nu- 
tritive value. 





Cinquefoil 

An Illinois correspondent sends us a 
sample of cinquefoil and writes: 

“This weed is in our oats field. Is it 
a biennial or perennial? What is the 
best way to get rid of it?” 

Cinquefoil, while it grows much 
ranker, nevertheless has a general re- 
semblance to the strawberry plant. The 
leaves are three to five parted, like 
the strawberry, and the plant spreads 
to some extent by runners, like the 
strawberry. The flowers are some- 
what like the strawberry blossoms, ex- 
cept that they are yellow. The plant, 
in fact, is a distant relative of the 
strawberry. It may live over in the 
ground year after year, and spread 
both by seed and by runners. But, in 
spite of this habit, it is not such a very 
serious pest. The ordinary rotation of 
crops, combined with clean cultivation 
when the land is in corn, quite easily 
gets the best of it. 





Clover Seed Worm 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of clover in full bloom, which 
is somewhat infested with a slender 
green worm about a third of an inch 
long. 

The clover seed worm does no par- 
ticular harm, except to the seed crop. 
It burrows into the green heads, or 
those partly in bloom, spoiling the seed 
prospects considerably. The full-grown 
form is a small moth which comes out 
in the late spring or early summer, 
and lays eggs in the clover field. The 
eggs hatch into small, slender worms, 
which live both on the leaves and on 
tho green blossoms. The worms go 








thru a resting stage and come out 
again as moths about the middle of the 
summer. This second brood of worms 
again go thru a resting stage, and a 
third brood comes out in the fall. 
When the pest gets really serious, 
there is no practical remedy; but it 
may be prevented to some extent by 
pasturing the clover the first year af- 
ter seeding in the fall. It also helps to 
plow under all old clover fields, either 
in the late fall or early spring. As a 
general proposition, it is not wise to 
allow clover to run more than two 
years when this pest makes itself 
known. Fortunately, it is not often 
that clover seed worm does any seri- 
ous damage. We have received very 
few complaints concerning it. 





Horse-Nettle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a@ 
sample of horse-nettle and writes: 


“Is this bull-nettle, or what is it? 
Is it a very bad weed? How may I 
get rid of it? It grows both from root 
and seed. The blossom is very much 
like the potato blossom, and I notice 
that the hard-shelled potato bugs work 
on this weed as they do on potatoes.” 


Horse-nettle, one of the degenerate 
relatives of the potato, is one of our 
worst weeds, especially on rather 
sandy land in the southern half of the 
corn belt. On worn soil, where the 
pest feels perfectly at home, there is 
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no short, easy way to get rid of it. It 
lives over in the ground year after 
year, and spreads not only by seed, 
but also by strong, running, under- 
ground root-stocks, and it is therefore 
necessary to use against it the same 
methods as are used against quack 
grass and Canada thistle. In large 
patches, we suggest seeding the ground 
heavily to sorghum about the middle of 
May, cutting the sorghum early, and 
then preparing the land for rye the 
same fall. After harvesting the rye, 
early the following summer, we would 
be inclined to sow again to sorghum. 
Sow the sorghum thickly, using 70 to 
100 pounds of seed per acre. 

In small patches, our only sugges- 
tion is to keep everlastingly at the 
pest, cutting it off at the surface of 
the ground as it appears. It helps some 
to pour kerosene on the cut-root sur- 
faces. 

Last year, we tried to cross horse- 
nettle with the tomato, but, altho we 
made about one hundred attempts at 
fertilization, no seed resulted. Over 
winter, most of the horse-nettle plants 
which we had tended so carefully were 
killed, and this year the growth is very 
feeble. The indications are that horse- 
nettle is not a very serious weed except 
in certain localities where it feels per- 
fectly at home. 
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Valuable Silage Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am writing this to convey to you 
and your readers some information on 
silage which I think may perhaps be 
of interest. I am enclosing a record 
of silage weighed out of our 16x40, one- 
piece, wooden stave silo, emptied for 
the sixth time. The exact measurement 
of this silo is 15.8 feet in diameter in- 
side of staves, by 40.5 feet, length of 
staves. It therefore contains 196 cubic 
feet to one foot in height. 

This silo was filled last fall about 
three to five days after the freeze that 
froze the corn, with twenty-three acres 
of fairly well matured corn. Every 
load, when it was brought from the 
field, was weighed, and an exact rec- 
ord kept of every bit of corn that went 
into the silo. A stream of water was 
also kept running from the top into the 
distributing pipe inside the silo. A 
water meter was kept on the top of 
the silo, to register every bit of water 
that was put in. 

To fill this silo required two and a 
half days, giving it two nights’ time to 
settle, and when full it was level with 
the top of the staves. 

I found upon checking up that we 
had put into the silo 112.94 tons of 
corn and 12.64 tons of water, making a 
total of 125.58 tons for the contents of 
the silo at filling time. 

When we came to emptying the silo, 
every bit was also weighed out again. 
This was convenient, for we load it all 


on a wagon and haul it around to the 
different lots, feeding about one ton- 
load once a day. 

! found upon checking up that we 
had taken out of the silo 121.325 tons, 


leaving a shrinkage of 4.255 tons— 
which I consider indeed small. The 
121.825 tons weighed out included 1.43 
tons of spoiled silage from the top; 
otherwise every bit of it was strictly 
first-class silage, in my judgment. 

In connection with the foregoing, I 
might add that we had one man in the 
silo at filling time, handling the dis- 
tributer pipe, except about the last half 
day, when two men were in the silo. 
The top of the silage had settled down 
from 40.5 feet at filling time to 32.3 
feet when we started feeding. 

It appears to me as if the general 
rule for silo capacity is somewhat ex- 
aggerated, as this silo would be rated 
at about 180 tons. 

We have never before weighed the 
corn into our silo, so can draw no con- 
clusions from that. We have, however, 
in these five previous years made care- 
ful estimates and weighed representa- 
tive feedings, and have always esti- 
Mated the contents to be about what 
we weighed out this year—perhaps a 
little more. 

I have also come to the conclusion, 
in my years of silage experience, that 
the tendency is for practically all au- 
thorities on silage to underestimate 
the cost of. production. I find that by 
figuring our silo to have contained 125 
tons of silage on the average these 
six years that we have had it, it must 


have contained from seven to seven | 
and a half bushels of field-dried corn | 


to the ton. I have always figured that 
the entire silo contained practically 
$00 bushels of such corn—and it seems 
to make no great difference if the corn 
yields heavy or light. I filled it one 
year with twelve acres of corn yielding 
ninety bushels to the acre. That year 
I figured about fifteen bushels of corn 
to the acre stripped off by the binder 
and left in the field. Last year it re- 
quired twenty-three acres 


of corn | 


yielding perhaps forty-five bushels to | 


the acre, and five to ten bushels left 
in the field. 

My conclusion is to allow the same 
terms of profit to your corn crop put 
in a silo as you would if you put it into 
@ corn crib. Nobody would put his 
corn into the crib at the mere cost of 


Production, and then figure all addi- | 


tional profit for the corn crib! I feel 
that this is practically what too many 
of us are doing when considering the 
Cost of silage. 

My idea for figuring the cost of sil- 
age is figuring those seven or seven 
and a half bushels of corn in each ton 
of silage at market price for corn in 
the field, which in this vicinity is sel- 


« 





dom below 60 cents, and then add your 
additional .items, such as cost of put- 
ting in silo, etc. 

My conclusion is that at this price 
silage is one of the greatest feeds we 
have on the place. 

Following is the record of the silage 
weighed out on Old Hazel Lawn Farm, 
during the winter of 1915-1916: 

December 22 to December 25—Took 
out all above 30 feet in the silo; 2.3 
feet contained 7,950 pounds—17.39 per 
cubic foot. 

December 26 to January 9—Took out 
the 5 feet from 30 feet to 25 feet in- 
side, 23,180 pounds—23.65 pounds per 
cubif foot. 

January 10 to January 29—Took our 
the 5 feet from 25 feet to 20 feet in- 
side, 32,480 pounds—33.14 per cubic 
foot. 

January 30 to February 20—Took 
out the 5 feet from 20 feet to 15 feet 





— 38,210 pounds—38.99 per cubic 
oot. 

February 21 to March 12—Took out 
the 5 feet from 15 feet to 10 feet in- 
side, 40,170 pounds—40.99 per cubic 
foot. 

March 13 to April 4—Took out the 5 
feet from 10 feet to 5 feet inside, 43,600 
pounds—44.49 per cubic foot. 

April 5 to April 29—Took out the 5 
feet from 5 feet to basement, inside, 
48,320 pounds—49.30 per cubic foot. 

April 29 to May 2—Took out con- 
tents of basement, 8,740 pounds—54 
pounds per cubic foot. 

CARL F. O. KRUSE. 

Clinton County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In 1911, I erected my silo. I have 
never lost any silage by mold or other- 
wise. The first four years, I filled my 
silo with Reid’s Yellow Dent. Last 





year, I planted ten acres of Boone 
County White on blue grass sod. These 
ten acres filled my 120-ton silo. I also 
fed 250 lambs for three weeks in this 
field, and picked up six loads of corn 
which the binder knocked off, which I 
used for hog feed. Now, this corn did 
not grow fifteen or twenty feet high, 
but some of it did measure twelve feet, 
which I think is too high. If the corn is 
too long, the bundles are liable to 
break in the middle, as some did with 
us last year, and it makes bad work 
when you come to feed it into the: sil- 
age cutter. I think thé proper time to 
cut corn for silage is when the corn be- 
comes dented and the husks turn yel- 
low. I planted Boone County White 
for silage this year, as I think the 
white corn has more foliage than the 


yellow. 
JOHN H. ROLL. 
Page County, Iowa. 





Twice What You Require in the 
Hudson Super-Six 


Records Prove Power and Endurance 


What Power is Wanted? 


HE HUDSON SUPER-SIX 
light car, as a modern fine car must 


hour, 


i$ A endurance test. 


at average speed exceeding 80 miles an 
No other car ever has matched that 


It would take five years 


. sumption, 





be. In ordinary driving!40 horsepower 
would be ample. That’s what motors of 
this size heretofore developed. 


But the Super-Six—our patented mo- 
tor—delivers 76h. p. Yet weadd nosize, 
no cylinders. We don’t increase fuel con- 
We have simply lessened vibra- 
tion, reducing friction to almost nil, And 
we thus save the power that was wasted. 


That extra reserve power means much on 
hills. It means much in flexibility and in 
quick response. It saves much changing 
of gears. Would you want an engine of 
equal size which lacked it? 


What Speed is Wanted? 


The Super-Six speed records—quoted 
below—have never been matched by astock 
car. You perhaps don’t want such speed. 
We made those records to prove the motor’s 
supremacy. Also to prove its endurance. 


But they mean that in ordinary driving 
you will run the Super-Six at half load. 
And that means a long- 
lived motor. 


of pretty hard driving to equal those top- 
pace strains, 


But this Super-Six motor, after all those 
tests, showed no appreciable wear what- 
ever. So the Super-Six is likely to last 
years longer than any man expects. 


What Luxury is Wanted? 


You find in the Super-Six all the beauty 
and luxury that we know how to put in a 
car. You find a luxury of motion—due to 
lack of vibration—which you never before 
have experienced, 


You will find fine engineering, with all 
the satisfaction that comes of it. For this 
is the crowning effort of our great engi- 
neering staff, headed by Howard E. Coffin. 


You will find pride of ownership which 
comes from owning a car of the Hudson 
repute.. A car which outrivals other cars 
in performance. A motor which by every 
test holds unquestioned supremacy. 


Where else can you find what you find in 
the Super-Six? Or any- 





where near what you 





What Endurance} 
is Wanted? 


Nobody knows how 
long a high-grade mod- 
ern car will last. All we 
can do is to compare the 
endurance by extreme 
and prodigious tests. 


tests. 


and passenger. 


touring car. 


A Super-Six stock 


chassis was driven 1819 in 16.2 sec. 


miles in 24 hours, at an One mile at the rate of 102.53 


miles per hour. 





average speed of 75.8 
miles per hour. The 
same car previously had ||’ 





been driven 2000 miles ———————————————— 


- $1475 
1475 
1775 
2000 


Phaeton, 7-passenger . . 
Roadster, 2-passenger. . . «© «+ «© « 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger ee ek & MS 
Touring Sedan 


e e e . a . ~ . . 


Some Hudson Records 


All made under American Automo- 
bile Association supervision by a cer- 
tified stock car or stock chassis, and 
excelling all former stock cars in these 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., 
averaging 74.67 miles per hour fora 
7-passenger touring car with driver 


75.69 miles in one hour with dri- 
ver and passenger in a 7-passenger 


Standing start to 50 miles an hour 


1819 miles in 24 hours at average 
speed of 75.8 miles per hour. 


find here? 


You will find fine cars 
and great cars, accord- 
ing to former standards. 
But the Super-Six in- 
vention has set some 
new standards. And 
Hudson controls that by 
patent. 

Think of these things 
| when you buy anew car. 

Prove up the differences 
| by road comparison. If 
| 





you are buying a fine 
car, and buying to keep, 
you don’t want a second- 
SSS J_—s piace car. 





Limousine eo ef @ . . $2750 
Limousine Landaulet 6 @. «6 meee 
Town Car . . . . . . . . 2750 
Town Car Landaulet ‘ - 2850 


All prices f, 0, 6, Detroit 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Pick It Up and Walk Off 


Did you ever see any other 8 H. P. Engine 
two men could ey Cushman engines are 
the lightest weight farm engines in the world— 


easy to move around and put to work any- 
where. No longer necessary to put up with 
old-style, back-breaking, heavy weight en- 
— with their violent explosions and their 
‘ast and slow speeds. 


The Cushman weighs 
only about one-fifth as much, per rse- 
er, its modern design, accurate 
Throttle Governor, it runs much 
more steadily and quietly. 
- 
Cushman Light Weight Engines 
40 to 6O Ibs. a Horsepower 


The4 H. P. weighsonly 190 Ibs. Mounted on 
tron truck, as shown w, it Pama be p= 





Real Contractors Mixer 
At Prices (hat Farmers Can Afford 





HANDY 

WACON 
Low steel wheels, wide tires, 
loading and handling easier. We —_ 


nish Steel W heels to fit any axle, to 
in or grooved tire. 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 376 Quincy, i 








“H EAVES Oure or Money Back— Baird's 
Heave Remedy is Guarautecd.”” Write Baird 
Mfg. Co., Box 621, Purcell, Okla., for particulars. 


Don’t Cut Out 
ASHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK OR BURSITIS 


FOR 


IN=eolsl= 


TP ADE MARK RE S.PAT. OFF 










will remove them and leave no b!emishes. 
Reduces any puff or swelling. Does not 
blister or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2abottledelivered. Book 6K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kied. For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Varicose 


— Varicosities. Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 a bottle 
or delivered. Will tell more if you write. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. Fy 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mase. 


BLACK. LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 





by CUTTER'S BLACKLEG PILLS 


a ostees 












Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 1S 
years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER'S. If un 
. fer direct. 


Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicage, lil. 















aranteed to give a ny ed — 
Package sufficient for ord: 


minha WEAVE ‘GEMEDY co., 400 Fourth hive.,  pittsbure, Pa. 


A 60- TON SILO Ne scat, $75 


‘T housande in use rected One Day 
Fully guaranteed. BONITA FARM, Raymore, Mo. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Oat Varieties 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Will the readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er kindly give me their experience 
with Early Champion oats? Will the 
Karly Champion stand up better on 
rich corn belt soil than tne later vari- 
eties? How does it yielé as compared 
with the later varieties,’ such as Gold 
Mine and others? We have had a ter- 
rible time with oats lodging in this 
section of the county for the past few 
years.” 

Under average flowa conditions, and, 
in fact, over most of the corn belt, we 
strongly favor the early varieties of 
oats. We used to recommend the Early 
Champion very highly, but since the 
Kherson has come in, with its im- 
proved sub-varieties, we no longer say 
much about the Early Champion. The 
Kherson and varieties derived from it 
are short-strawed and less likely to 
lodge than most other sorts. One of 
these derived varieties, the Iowa No. 
105, has been especially selected for 
the prevention of lodging. The Iowa 
No. 105, as well as the true Kherson, 
is yellow in coior. The Iowa No. 103, 
tho not quite so resistant to lodging 
as the Iowa No. 105, is white in color. 
We have no doubt that a number of 
our readers will be advertising the 
Iowa No. 105 and the Iowa No. 103 for 
sale laté in the winter. 

In favorable seasons, the late varie- 
ties look splendid, and occasionally 
outyield the early varieties, but, one 
year with another, the early varieties 
have the advantage in every way. 


Setting Out Strawberry Plants 
This Fall 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I wish to put out a strawberry bed 
this fall. What variety is best? Will 
I get many berries next spring off of 
plants set out this fall? How soon 
should they be put out?” 

As a general proposition, we advise 
against setting out strawberries in the 
tali. The yield the following spring 
génerally amounts to very little, and 
it is just as satisfactory to wait until 
spring to set out the plants. If our cor- 
respondent has plenty of time this fall, 
we suggest that he set out his plants 
any time in late August or September, 
after the rains have put his ground in 
good condition. One difficulty with fall 
setting is that a spell of dry, hot weath- 
er is likely to come along just after 
the plants are set, and wilt them badly. 
The best general-purpose strawberry, 
in our estimation, is the Senator Dun- 
lap. We have tried a number of other 
varieties, but after every such trial, 
we make a resolution to thereafter use 
only the Senator Dunlap. As a plant- 
maker and as a bearer of good quality 
berries, it can not be beaten. 








Hessian Fly Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have forty acres of corn that I ex- 
pect to cut up for fodder, and wish to 
know if it would be safe to sow the 
ground to fall wheat. This same field 
was in wheat last year, but the crop 
was badly damaged by Hessian fly.” 

With a corn crop in between, there 
should be no danger whatever of Hes- 
sian fly infestation resulting because 


| of the damage to wheat in the same 


field last year. The flies of the dam- 
aged crop of last year all died with- 
out progeny in the fall of 1915, unless 
they found a wheat field somewhere 
in the neighborhood, on which to lay 
their eggs. We suggest that our cor- 
respondent go ahead and put this corn 
land into winter wheat. But if there 
are several infested wheat fields in 
the neighborhood, the stubble of which 
was not plowed before the 25th of Au- 
gust, it may be wise to delay sowing 
the winter wheat until about the 25th 
of September. 





Work Horse Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the proper amount of oats 
to feed a farm horse doing light farm 
work, and weighing from 1,200 to 1,400 
pounds? We are feeding no corn, but 
the horse is getting all the timothy hay 
it wants.” 

Under ordinary farm conditions, dur- 
ing the summer and fall, a 1,200-pound 
work horse requires twelve or fourteen 
pounds of timothy hay, together with 
twelve pounds of oats, to enable it to 
keep up good flesh. The exact amount 





re Implem euts 


John Peere Spreader 
The Spreader\/ithThe Beater On The Gxle 


EATER drive works on the principle of a horse power. No clutches, no chains, no 


trouble. 
the types of castings. 


Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. 


loading. 


Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 


Wheels out of way when 


Here are three exclusive,John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 


sure to see them on the spreader 
itself: 








1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 


2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actually less. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 


3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 


If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 
free booklet. 





gohn Peere ~ BridgeTrussed 


Sagless 


Elevator 


John Deere Elevator does not sag. It is bridge trussed. Each section has 
channel steel braces that run from the center at the bottom to the top at each 
end, where they are riveted into malleable castings. Separates shelled corn from ear 


corn when elevating 
earcorn. Elevates 














shelled corn and 
amall grains when desired. 
Unloads corn in four or five 
minutestotheload. Cribs 
it in good condition. 


Runs on roller bearings. 
Made entirely of steel. 
Bridge-trussed—practically 
impossible to sag. 

Write for free book of 
blue print plans which 
shows how more than the 
cost of an elevator outfit . 
can be saved by the way 





the crib is built. 









Book For The(sking 


A Big One—168 Pages 


Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them. 
pedia of farm implements. 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X-28 


A practical encycloe 
Worth dollars. This book sent 


Write for your copy today. 


john Deere Moline Illinois 














Assorted sizes, 3 to 20 H. P., 
these engines. 


Cash with order. 3 H. P. $59.00. 


P. $198.00. 16H. P. $298.00. 


453 West Iron Street, 





Special Introductory Offer 
50 GASOLINE ENGINES 


have been set aside to be used to introduce 


Limited absolutely to one engine to a county. No more at these prices. 
5 H. P. $98.00. 
20 H. P. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO. 


7H. P. $148.00. 10H. 


397.00. 


Rockford, Ilinois 























of oats required depends altogether on 
the character of the work. If the work 
is at all hard, one pound of oats will be 
required for each,one hundredepounds 
of live weight. As a general proposi- 
tion, it is wise to feed farm work 
horses enough grain to keep them 
neither gaining nor losing in flesh. 





Grounding Wire Fences 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it safe to use wire lighter than 
No. 9 for grounding wire fences?” 

We referred this problem to Dodd & 
Struthers, who have made a specialty 
of studying the lightning problem, and 
they have informed us that it is not 
wise to use wire lighter than No. 9. 
For the benefit of our other readers, 
we will say that the general method of 
grounding wires to reduce danger from 
lightning is to run a No. 9 wire from 
the top of the post and across each 
wire down the post, and put the wire 
in the ground deep enough so that it 
reaches permanent moisture. It is best 
to put in a staple at each place where 


the ground wire crosses the fence wire. 
Some think that the ground wire 
should be on every other post, but 
while there is no experimental data 
on the point, it is probable that one 
ground wire every 100 or 150 feet is 
plenty. 


Alfalfa and Sorghum Silage 


Indications are that excellent silage 
can be made with mixtures of alfalfa 
and sweet sorghum, according to sil- 
age investigations in progress at the 
agricultural experiment station of Ne- 
braska. Such mixtures, containing 
one-half alfalfa and one-half sorghum 
cane, put up on a small scale, give per- 
fect silage three months after siloing. 
The acidity is somewhat lower than 
normal silage, but this does not seem 
to impair the keeping qualities. Fur- 
ther investigations of this subject are 
in progress, but fhe present results 
would indicate that a farmer might 
safely put equal parts of alfalfa and 
well-matured sorghum cane in his silo 
with the expectation of securing @ 
good quality of silage. 
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THIS Book Free 


It contains Reports of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the latest scien— 
tific seed cleaning. 


FORINLDEGIDE 


‘Ghe Farmers friend Farmers Frien 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant—of- 
ficially endorsed as the standard treat- 
ment for ‘seed. grains. It absolutely rids 
seed grains of smuts, potatoes of scab 
and black-leg—destroys germs in stables, 
cellars, kennels and chicken houses. 
One pint bottle costing 35c treats 40 
bushels of seed. Write for the illus- 
trated book—FREE. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 4 
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Calumet Gects Bins 


Vermin-Fire-Lightning 
and Weather Proof 


Made from Corrugated Galvanized Steel. 
The best Grain Bin on the market 
at any price. 
Write for description and prices. 


UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


COULD | MAKE 
ONGER? 


way Spreacer has not paid for itnelf "seeded 
have hauled out 100 loads of manure or more, and it 
has not proven everything I say for 8 
ree totake it back, pay freight 
th ways and return your money 

no matter on which of my six 
you buy. Could I make this offer t¢ 
1 was not sure of ™ 








osts you nothing extra o: 

INVINCIBLE PATENTED ROL! LER sea 
eed io exclusive feature on the alioway 
‘eader es it superior to all o 
Don't fail to the secret of light draft--a feature worth 
@et your copy J $26 alone on any «6 ler--exclusive on 
F my oF nee the Galloway, but costs you nothing — 

Book NEW EVERLASTING PRESSEL 

gains. onde breakable wag ard worth $5 more on any 

tion a J0ss off t the spreader--nv ex charge on a loway. 

ig Etee Pa Aran Tee AUTOMATIC stop uniform clea 
or it today out shears * board, worth $10 on any spread- 

on the Galloway, 


vothing extra. 
tures have cansed thousands 














m 
ti yo £ have tried « a 
Gale vway at our 


THE WM. GALLOWAY CO, 


S) di ipped Waterloo. . 
one rane: Be thocneh Biutts, St. Paul and Chicago. b 















NEW CROP, WESTERN GROWN, UPLAND 


ALFALFA i: 


At special bargain prices. Write for sam 
i . price list, and Fane paving A ‘dreulare 


ling how tO grow 
‘SWEET CLOVER Wis," 
VELLOW 
Of excellent purity and quality. Sam- 
ples, circular of information and Red 
Ink Bargain Price List 
OWA SEE “4 COMPANY | 
DES MOINES, tO 
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How to Meet It 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with much interest and con- 
siderable amazement, Mr. 
Thorne’s article, in your issue of June 
2d. And I wish to say that many of 
the facts therein contained, in regard 
to the power and control of organized 


business over the destinies of the great | 


masses of our people, both wage-earn- 
ers, consumers and the farmers of eur 


country, are simply astounding, and | 


should surely stir the farmer readers 
of your paper to more intelligent and 


determined action along several lines. 

Especially should they be brought by 
these clear statements of facts, too 
often kept from the common people, 
because the papers they usually read 
so seldom give these matters the pub- 
licity that they deserve and that the 
needs of the people require. 

In the first place, the farmers are 
kept so busy with the various problems 
of production and marketing, that they 
think they at least do not have time 
to spare to devote to the reading of 
such articles, when they do happen to 
find them in print. And yet we would 
like to ask: Can we farmers ever ex- 
pect to get in a position to even help 
to deal with these great and important 
problems intelligently and effectively, 
unless we can devote some reasonable 
portion of our time to reading and 
studying them? And how can we ever 


Clifford © 








get the time, so long as we are taught | 


only how to produce two bushels of 
wheat, two ears of corn, and two blades 
of grass this year, where we produced 
only one last year? And often at mar- 
keting time find, to our sorrow, that 
we have received less profit for having 
grown the larger crop? 


How can we hope to change these | 


very unfair conditions, which evidently 
have been brought about by the con- 
trol of the organized interests men- 
tioned in Mr. Thorne’s article, unless 
we take his advice and counsel, given 
in his article. to-wit: “The most im- 
portant lesson for you to learn is the 
absolute necessity for organization’? 
The president of the United States, 
a few years ago, in his message to con- 


gress, accompanying the report of the | 


Country Life Commission, declared 
that the first great general and imme- 
diate need of country life is effective 
coéperation, to put the farmers on an 
equal footing with the organized inter- 
ests with which we are compelled to 
do businéss. 

How can we have effective codpera- 
tion among farmers unless we first be- 
come well organized, as a preparatory 
step? 

I just want to put this question to 
my fellow farmers: How much con- 
trol do you, or can you expect to exer- 
cise over your most vital interests, viz., 
the marketing of your crops, or in 
matters of legislation, either state or 
national, so long as we remain unor- 
ganized—scattered like sheep without 
a shepherd? 

In all other lines, we see a very salu- 
tary influence, if not absolute control, 
exercised in prices, terms and condi- 
tions in trade. Are we incapable of 


learning? 
H. H. CALLAHAN, 
Howard County, Iowa. 





Rape Blistering Pigs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in a recent issue that one of 
your readers asks to hear from those 
who may have had trouble from their 
pigs blistering when pastured in rape. 
A year ago this spring I turned forty- 
two pigs on a pasture of rape and oats 
which was about a foot high at the 
time. They blistered so badly that 
their ears came off and so deep as to 
take some of the flesh off their backs 
and heads. A veterfharian told me 
that the blistering was caused by the 
rape being wet, and that it seemed to 
poison them. This year I again pas- 
tured my pigs on rape and oats, but I 
took them out as soon as I saw any 
indications of blistering, and put them 
in a dry lot with plenty of shade. I 
also put a mixture of sulphur and lard 
on their backs. In a few days I 
turned them out on the rape in the 
afternoons when the dew was off, and 
kept them in a lot when it was wet. 
These are white pigs. 

L. E. BIGELOW. 

Marshall County, Iowa. 











Prepare! For old man winter 
is coming! 




















EDEAL Boilers are easier to run than a stove and the heat can be regulated to suit the 
weather—mild for chilly days or warmer to defeat the blizzard 


Make up your mind to have this greatest of farm com- 
forts and equipment right away. Don’t put it off another 
day before finding out all about it and making arrange- 
ments for putting it in your house. Not necessary to 
have running water or a basement. The IDEAL Boiler 
can be placed in a side room or in a ‘‘lean-to;” even a well 
boarded up summer kitchen will answer the purpose. 
tant than automobiles or farm 


ANERICAN g, [DEAL machinery. 


Keep dampness and chill—(those half brothers of sickness) out of your house 
entirely. Give your family and yourself genuine comfort, pleasant health-giving 
warmth. IDEAL heating is the most successful and most profitable investment 
you can make—yielding big returns in comfortable living, health and happiness 
for the whole family. 


Hot water supply for home and stock 


Our little Hot Water Supply Boilers are fine for the home that has running water—domestic hot 
water always on tap for the use of the family or can be piped out to the water trough for tepid 
— water for the stock in winter. 

Fuel: IDEAL Boilers will burn most anything—hard or soft coal, lignite, screenings, wood, 
and they F ong void the full heat to distribute to the AMERICAN Radiators placed to warm all 


parts of house. 
Ideal heating best for farm 


house 


Turn old Winter_out and k him out! 
Money spent in IDEAL-AMERICAN heat- 
ing comes back in good living, health, happi- 
ness, savings in fuel and the big increased 
value that your property gets by this, the 
most important equipment of the farm home. 
Bankers and real estate men will almost in- 
variably lend money for installing IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating for they know that the 
security is sound and never less in value. 


Write today for “Ideal Heating” and 
get this big book of information free. 


But above all things, have 
IDEAL - AMERICAN heat 
this winter. A properly 
heated home is more impor- 








A_No. 419-W_IDBAL Boiler and 270 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $200, 
were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
grate can be bought of any reputable, competent 

itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 


nvestigat 
valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic I oaxe Sow before the winter rush 
and other conditions. 


and while prices are so attractive! 
Sold by all dealers. 


No exclusive agents. AMERICAN CAN RADIATOR (OMPANY Write to Dept.F-26 
errr rrr rrr ery ee 


Auto-Oiled Windmill 


ALL WORKING PARTS INCLOSED 
1d flooded with oil from the supply in the gear case, 
rhich needs replenishing only oncea year. 
Aspens 
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NEED ATTENTION BUT 


Write for Folder-Hanger Jt tells all about Auto-Oiled 
Aermotors and Easy-To-Build-Up Towers 


AERMOTOR CO..1143 S. Campbell Ave.. CHICAGO le 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 Ld 70 BU. PER ACHE 

Yield guaranteed. Write 

Ee this wonderful ve der, ee BERRY Ss “ORGINAL 
KHARKOV. Imported direct from Russia. Has no su- 
ae Largest yielder by tests and withstands the se- 
verest winters. aveimproved Turkey Red, other va- 
rieties and Mammoth hy wt Rye, an e stock Alfalfa, 
Timothy one 9 all map Fney § or circular, free 
samples, s —— jal low 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 104, CLARINDA, Iowa 








New Crop Alfalfa 


We can supply NEW CROP aed ALFA 
BLUE GRASS and 
TIMOTHY SEED 


Samples and prices on application. 


MISSOURI SEED CO. 


10 LIBERTY STREET, 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer w 


Hearts end Homes readers are weicome. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ilnot be published. Ad- 


dress al] jnquiries and letters wo Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Just Chat 
One of the most important lessons a 
The reli- 
can be 


child can learn is reliability. 
able person—tlhie 
depended on to do just what he or she 
promises to do, is rare. A dozen or 
more will agree to meet at a certain 
time and place, and two or three will 
come. The president of two large civic 
associations offered to take a group of 
ladies to visit some local manufactur- 
ing plants at nine o’clock; the men 
were on time with their cars, and a 
few of the women. Two women kept 
them all waiting for three-quarters of 
an hour, and then sauntered in with 
the smiling remark that they were sure 
they were not expected to start on 
time. Places to be visited were pre- 
pared to receive the guests an hour or 
more before they came. One firm, de- 
spite the fact that the ladies who were 
to inspect at eleven had not arrived 
at twelve, closed their doors for the 
noon hour. The tardy ladies were 
most indignant that they had not wait- 
ed: the men said they could not have 
been expected to do otherwise, and 
the men were right. 

To steal money is admittedly bad; 
to be thieves of other people’s time is, 
in one sense, quite as bad. Indeed, one 
may be able to spare money better 
than time. 

Time is not only stolen by tardiness 
for appointments, but thru the tyranny 
of the telephone. One leaves work at 
inconvenient times to answer the 
*phone—important messages as well as 
gorss'p come over the ’phone—one feels 
its insistent call tho duties are near at 
hand. Once at the ’phone, it seems 
a discourtesy to leave, and so priceless 
minutes go by, interest in the work 


person who 








drags, and at the close of day things | 


needed to be done are left un- 
done. Every neighborhood could es- 
tablish certain hours for using 
*phone only for business; could have 
an understanding that the time set for 


that 


meetings was the time at which the 
meeting would begin; could make 


promptness a habit, and thus help to 
make unreliable people reliable. 

One of the benefits of military train- 
ing schools for children is that there 
boys are taught to be prompt—to be 
on time. Sooner or later, thru loss 
and disappointment, our young people 
are punished for unreliability. Parents 
can not follow their children out into 
the world; the time in the home is 
short; we should not be so busy feed- 
ing and clothing them that we fail to 
arm them against buman weaknesses. 


Infantile Paralysis 


The following letter to the Des 
Moines Register and Leader is worthy 
of attention at this time: 

“So rapid is this spread of infantile 
paralysis, that I feel I must make a 
suggestion to the parents of stricken 
children. Having passed thru this or- 
deal, and knowing how our hearts were 
torn asunder, contemplating the result 
of this dread disease, I want to tell you 
all how we got our best results. Having 
a consultation of three physicians, and 
being told there was nothing to be 
done, either in this country or in Eu- 
rope, but massage, with little hope held 
out, you can imagine how our hearts 
ached, but the following morning, after 
learning what the disease really was, 
we called in an osteopath, one that 
was worth while, and she worked daily 
on that boy of ours, adding to her 
treatment the use of electricity. Also 
watched his diet, and fed him whites 
of eggs in every conceivable form. As 
he grew better, she came three times 
a week, and soon the first faltering 
step was taken, and then she encour- 
aged us by saying there would be more 


sieps socn, which proved to be the 
truth. As he grew stronger, he was 


given a salt glow, followed by oste- 
opathic treatment, and then a trapeze 
performance, which seemed impossible 
at first, but all added to his strength. 
As a result of this continuous osteo- 
pathic treatment, of which I can not 
spenrk too highly, our boy is walking, 
with a slight limp, due to the first 


the | 





shortening of the limb before getting 
the osteopath; and while he has grown 
so rapidly, yet the osteopath has been 
able to keep this bad 
equally in length to the other. In all 
other respects he is a normal child, re- 
taining a bright mind, for which we 
should all be thankful. Knowing how 
we suffered during those trying times, 
when we wondered if our boy was to 
be an invalid or otherwise, and who 
previously had not known a day’s sick- 
ness, I write this in the hope that it 
may bring good results to the suffer- 
ing ones, and also encourage the par- 
ents who pass thru worse than death 
in their anxiety.” 


The Country School 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have always greatly enjoyed 
“Hearts and Homes” of your paper and 
often thot of writing something which 
I thot might be a help to someone. 
But after reading the letter of the 
rural school teacher by Elizabeth D. 
Abernathy, I could keep quiet no long- 
er. I agree with her as to the ineffi- 
ciency of the country school but to me 





leg growing | 








When the farmer realizes this he will | 


attend to the rest. 

And to our friend, Elizabeth Aber- 
nathy I should like to say: Do not 
give up your efforts because they seem 
to you to carry no weight. To only a 
few of this world is given the oppor- 
tunity or ability to sway millions. But 
to each of us is given the ability to 
influence a few—just how many we 
may never know. So be on the alert 
to say a word for better schools when- 
ever you may and with everyone else 
interested helping in their small cor- 
ner you will be repaid some day. 

MRS. RALPH RHOADS. 

Nebraska. 


Summer Sweets 


Preserved Watérmelon Rind: Cut one 


pound of rind into one-inch squares. te- 
move peed and all pink parts. Soak over 
night in lime water (one ounce of lime 


to two quarts of water). The following 
morning let stand for two hours in clear 
water. Drain well, then drop into boiling 
water and boil rapidly for ten minutes. 
Drain again, and add gradually to the 
syrup (made by boiling together two 
cups of sugar in a quart of water). Add 


to this the juice of half a lemon and three 
extra slices of lemon. Cook until the 
melon is tender and transparent. Allow 
to stand until cold; arrange the pieces 
attractively in the jars, garnishing with 
slices of lemon. Cover with the syrup 
testing 50 to 55 degrees. Process, and seal. 

Gingered Watermelon Rind: Follow the 
same method as for preserves until after 
the rind has been freshened in cold water. 
Then drain well and boil rapidly for fif- 
teen minutes in strong ginger tea (one 
ounce of ginger to a quart or water). Fin- 





Hardy Climbers Around the Porch Are a Constant Pleasure. 








” 


it is not a “joke,” it is far too serious 
to be a joke. It is pathetic. 

Since I was a one-room country 
school teacher a few years ago I know 
something of the conditions of the 
rural school system. 

Imagine, if you can, trying to hear 
no less than twenty-five classes (prob- 
ably thirty) of just the absolutely nec- 
essary subjects in a day and doing 
justice. It cannot be done. It truly 
is “all coming and going.” I nearly 
became distracted trying to accom- 
plish it, But it is not for the school 
teacher that I have the greatest sym- 
pathy. It is for the child. He is being 
cheated of the very thing which his 
parents imagine they are keeping him 
in; school for. If he gets enough edu- 
cation to be of any value to him he is 
almost forced to get it in spite of con- 
ditions and not because of them. 

Why are not our country youth as 
deserving as those of the city? There 
the teacher has from twelve to sixteen 
classes each day. Besides having 
mrore time to devote to each class she 
has her pupils nearly of one age. The 
attention of the older ones is not con- 
stantly being a.itracted by the lessons 
of the younger ones and vice versa. 
Then listen! The child of the city has 
music, drawing, manual training and 
domestic science thrown in for good 
measure, with a special teacher for 
each. It is out of the question for the 
city grade teacher to teach all of those 
subjects in addition to her other work. 
And how very much more out of the 
question for the country teacher. Yet 
I insist that the rural child is just as 
deserving of those same advantages. 

I sincerely wish that some enterpris- 
ing club of city women, instead of 
wasting so much sympathy on the 
down-trodden (?) country women 
would devote their energies to show- 
ing the farmer what his child is capa- 
ble of doing if he but has a chance. 





ish cooking in a 30-degree syrup made by 
using one pint of strained ginger tea with 
one quart of water and one and one-half 
pounds of sugar. Cook rapidly until ten- 
der and transparent (about two hours). 
After the rind has boiled for about half 
an hour, add one-half lemon, cut into thin 
slices. Pack and process like preserves. 
Peach Marmalade: Two and one-fourth 
pounds of peaches, cut into small pieces, 
one pound of sugar, six whole allspice, 
one cracked peach seed, one inch of gin- 
ger root, one-half cup of peach juice, one- 
half teaspoonful of whole cloves, one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon bark, one teaspoon- 
ful of sprig mace, (Tie spices in cheese- 
cloth bag.) Cbvok all together until thick 


as marmalade and clear (to 220 degrees 
Fahrenheit). Pack hot in hot jars, and 
seal at once. If this is done quickly, 


having everything hot, a good seal should 


result. However, when packing for mar- 
ket, it is far safer to process this jam 
both to insure sterilization and a tight 
seal. 


Ginger Pears: Take pears not quite ripe, 
peel, core, and cut in thin slices. To eight 
pounds of pears, allow eight pounds of 
sugar, one cup of water, the juice of four 
lemons. Cut the lemon rinds into thin 
strips and add them. Also add one-eighth 
pound of ginger root, cut in pieces. Sim- 
mer until thick as marmalade. Pack, like 
peach jam.—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Home Demonstration Work. 


Paraffin the Creaks 
In a family where there was sickness, 
the patient was greatly annoyed by creak- 


ing 
which she did not 


bureau drawers. Sounds 
notice in health got on 
her nerves, till she held herself tense 
when the door or drawer was opened or 
closed, waiting for the creaks. 

Her family, who had never been sick, 
told her she should have better control of 
her nerves, but a visiting friend, who had 
gone thru nervous prostration, promptly 
stopped the creaks by applying paraffine 
to every creaking surface. 

One who has never been ill has no ‘con- 


doors and 
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Fashion Department 








The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a "Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” fllustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 





A‘VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 7878—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
: 4 and 6 years. The dress closes at the 
yack, 

No. 7876—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure. Any of the 
pretty crepe materials can be used to 
make this waist. 

No. 7884—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure. Long or short 
sleeves may be used, and the skirt is cut 
in four gores. 

No. 7866—Giris’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4 to 
14 years. The dress closes at the left side 
of the front, and has a three-gored skirt. 

No. 7883—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt 
may be cut in either four or five gores. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 











ception of the physical misery that little 
things can give to the invalid. ‘‘Nerves”’ 
is a disease as real as a broken limb, and 
the patient should be supported and 
strengthened in every possible way. If the 
remedy does seem trivial, the illness cor- 
rected may be great. 


Washing Laces 

We have recently learned of a new way 
of washing laces, which the discoverer 
says is a great improvement on the old 
method of sewing the laces about a fruit 
jar, or any other way she has tried. 

This lady took the handles off an old 
rolling pin, and boiled it, to remove dan- 
ger ‘of the wood fading. Then she sewed 
a white cloth about it, and sewed the lace 
over this. A second cloth was sewed over 
the lace. The lace-covered rolling pin 
was then rubbed and washed in plenty of 
soft water, with pure soap, and _ boiled, 
rinsed, etc., as any other article requiring 
washing. The lace was left on the pin 
to dry. 





In ordering hyacinth bulbs for fall 
planting, remember that in the heart of 
every hyacinth bulb lies in miniature ev- 
ery flower which that bulb can possibly 
produce. From thirty to sixty bells aré 
in the heart of the bulbs, but no system of 
cultivation can increase the number of 
bells there. For this reason, a few higher 
priced bulbs are more satisfactory in the 
iong run than double the number of cheap- 
er bulbs. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WAL LACE 
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iamterly reviews. 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
1s are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
nally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
y any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 














Paul’s Defense of Himself 


Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for “eptember 38, 1916. II Corinthians, 
11:21 to 12:10; printed, 11:21-33.) 


speak by way of disparagement, 
as through we had been weak. Yet 
whcreinsoever any is bold (I speak in 
foo’ -=hness) I am bold also. (22) Are 
they Hebrews? So am I. Are they 
Israelites? So am I. Are they the 


seed of Abraham? SoamI. (23) Are 
they ministers of Christ? (I speak as 
one beside himself). I more; in labors 
more abundantly, in prisons more 
abundantly, in stripes above measure, 
in deaths oft. (24) Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one. 
(25) ‘Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was | stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day -have I 
be» in the deep; (26) in journeyings 
often, in perils of rivers, in perils of 
rojbers, in perils from my country- 
men, in perils from the Gentiles, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 


derness, in. perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren; (27) in labor 
and travail, in watchings often, in hun- 
ger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. (28) Besides those 
things that are without, there is that 
which presseth upon me daily, anxiety 
for al) the churches. (29) Who is weak, 
and | am not weak? who is caused to 
stumble, and I burn not? (30) If I 
must needs glory, I will glory in the 
things that concern my weakness. (31) 
he God and Father of the Lord Jesus, 
he wlio is blessed for evermore, know- 
eth that I lie not. (82) In Damascus 


the governor under Aretas the king 
guarded the city of the-Damascenes in 
order to take me: (33) and through 
a window was I let down in a basket 
by the wali, and escaped his hands.” 

When the second epistle to the 
Cor.uthians was written, probably in 
the fall of 57, Saint Paul, as his writ- 
ings show even in this lesson, was and 
had been for some time greatly de- 
pressed in spirit. This was no doubt 
part!y due to ill-health, the “thorn in 
the ilesh” of which we shall speak 
hereafter; but was more largely due to 
the fact that the churches thruout both 
Europe and Asia were being rent with 
divisions, 

A!i over the Roman empire, the or- 
thodox Jews bitterly opposed his work, 
and a large section even of the Jewish 
Christians were insisting, notwith- 
Standing the decree of Jerusalem, on 
converting the infant church into a 
sect of the Jews, and excluding the 
Gentiles altogether. To head off this 
movement at its fountain-head was, as 
we have seen, the prime object of 
Paul's last visit to Jerusalem. (See 
notes on the lesson in our issue of 
August 4th.) 

To get an intimate knowledge of the 
Situation, Paul, probably about the 
time he left Ephesus, sent Titus to 
Corinth, while he himself engaged in 
evangelistic work at Troas. Week af- 
ter week he waited, but no Titus (II 
Corinthians, 2:12-13), and he then went, 
to Philippi. At last Titus came and 
Save him the desired information. He 
tells him that the “Christ party” bit- 
terly denied Paul’s authority. They 
Said he was selfish and had mercenary 
Motives in asking for a large sum of 
money for what he called the “poor 
Saints at Jerusalem.” They charged 
him with e gregious vanity, always tell- 
ing them what he was going to do and 
hev'r doing it; in other words, that his 
bark was worse than his bite. He was 
ever threatening to come and visit 
them, and persisted in staying away. 
They said he was a time-server—a Jew 
When he was among Jews, and a Gen- 


wed when with the Gentiles. They said 
ge er that he was inconsistent, that 
e 


circumcised Timothy and refused 
to circumcise Titus; that he was a 
reat letter writer, but an insignificant 
looking sort of man and a poor talker; 
his lette ‘Ts were weighty and powerful, 
but his bodily presence weak, and his 





speech contemptible. They said that 
he evidently mistook them for fools, by 
using plain, simple language instead of 
the language suited to wise men; that, 
in fact, he was only a second-rate 
apostle at best, not being one of the 
twelve. 

One can not but marvel at the loving 
tenderness which the apostle uses in 
dealing with a bunch of this kind of 
kickers. The lesson gives part of his 
deiense. If you think me a fool, he 
says in substance, in the verses imme- 
diately preceding the lesson, then bear 
with me as you do bear with other 


fools gladly, seeing you are so wise 
yourselves. 1 notice you are bearing 


with the man who is bringing you into 
bondage, deceiving you, robbing you, 
taking you captive, and even smiting 
you in the face. I speak by way of 
disparagement, calling myself foolish 
and weak; but if I were bold with the 
boldness of these men, I would say: 
Do they boast of descent from Abra- 
ham? Socanf. Are they preachers ‘of 
Christ? I am more. I have done more 
preaching than ever did these men who 
berate and reproach me. I have suf- 
fered as none of them ever did, by way 
of stripes, endured for the sake of the 
gospel. I have been in prison many 
times for Christ’s sake. Have they? | 
have often been in danger of death for 
Christ’s sake. Have they? Five times 
have I received the limit of stripes at 
the hands of the enemies of Christ, the 
fuli limit of the law, forty save one. 
Have they? I have been bastinadoed 
three times. Have they? Three times 
rave I been shipwrecked. Have they? 
Once I was wrecked at sea and was 
not rescued for twenty-four hours. I 
have been a traveler for many years, 
in journeys oft, to bear the gospel. 
Have they? I have been in perils of 
robbers, in perils from my own people, 
the Jews, and at the same time in con- 
stant danger from the Gentiles. My 
life has been in danger both in the city 
and in the open country. I have been 
in perils when on the sea, and also 
when among my friends in the church 
of Christ. Have they? 

He tells them that, apart from all 
this, his life has been one of constant 
self-sacrifice; and that in addition to 
all this physical suffering, he has been 
borne down constantly by his anxiety 
for ali the churches which he had 
founded, and with which he had kept 
in constant communication. (It might 
be added, I think truthfully, that none 
of them gave him more reason for anx- 
iety than Corinth.) 

He tells them of his deep anxiety for 
individuals. He has had compassion 
for the weak, deep sympathy for the 
man who has often fallen into sin. 
(Verse 29.) He goes on to say that if 
he must glory, it must be in the infirm- 
ities which he daily bore; and then for 
the truth of his statements, puts him- 
He under a most solemn oath. (Verse 

1 

Having thus pointed out the sacri- 
fices he had endured for the sake of the 
gospel, and which others might share 
to some extent, he proceeds to describe 
the revelations made to him as a token 
of Divine approval, and which no one 
else had shared. Altho it is not ex- 
pedient for him to glory, he feels there 
are some things he must tell them. 
Speaking of himself in the third per- 
son, as if he were some other man, he 
tells them that this man fourteen years 
ago had a vision in which he was 
caught up into the Paradise of God; 
that his mind was so absorbed in the 
vision that he did not know or realize 
whether he was in the body or out of 
it as pure spirit; that he saw things in 
that vision in Paradise that could not 
be expressed in human speech. Of the 
Paul to whom the Lord vouchsafed 
such a vision, he says, I will glory; but 
of Paul the apostle, the burden-bearer, 
I will not glory save in the infirmities 
which I endure. But, he adds, if I 
chose to glory or rejoice in the work I 
have done for the Master, you have no 
right to call me a fool or one beside 
himseif, seeing { but tell you the truth. 
I will not even do this, lest my friends 
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7 1-2 inch Top 
All lustre black kid lace boot. 


should be the choice of the woman who pre- 
fers one type of boot for all occasions. 
soft and comfortable, and yery stylish, and 
may be worn with any costume. 
shown here is most desirable, and a great 
favorite wherever well-dressed women gather. 


Send us your name for our 
booklet on correct footwear 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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who have confidence in me should over- 
rate me and think | am a better man 
than I really am. As it is easier to 
bear adversity than prosperity, the 
Lord has permitted such to buffet me, 
to afflict me, as He did Job. 

What was the “thorn in the flesh” 
we do not certainly know. The great 
probability is that it was some form of 
ophthaimia or other disease of the eye, 
possibly dating back to the vision at 
Damascus. This we do know, that he 
himself wrote none of the epistles save 
the signature, and that he wrote this 
in the large letters which a man who 
had defective vision would naturally 
use. “See with how large letters I 
write unto you with mine own hand.” 
(Galatians, 6:11.) “The salutation of 
me Paul with mine own hand, which is 
the token in every epistle: so I write.” 
(II Thessalonians, 3:17.) “For I bear 
you witness, that, if possible, ye would 
have plucked out your own eyes and 
given them to me.” (Galatians, 4:15.) 
For this trouble, as in ali others, he 
besought the Lord, not once or twice 
only, but thrice; and then he received 
another revelation, comforting him to 
the day of his death. “My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee: for my power is made 
perfect in weakness.” Therefore, he 
adds, if by my infirmities the power of 
Christ may rest more fully upon me, if 
I do more good by being thus afflicted, 
then I will glory in that and take plea- 
sure not only in these infirmities, but 
in the reproaches cast upon me, in the 
necessities in which I am placed, in 
the persecutions to which I am subject- 
ed, in distresses for Christ’s sake; for 
I know that when I am weak as a man, 
then am I strong in the Lord. 


Breakage of Jars in Canning 
When breakage 


to such® causes as: 


of jars occurs it is due 


(1) Overpacking jars. Corn, pumpkin, 
peas, lima beans, and sweet potatoes swell 
or expand in processing. Do not fill the 
jars quite full of these products. 

(2) Placing cold jars in hot water, or 
vice versa. As soon as the jars are filled 
with hot syrup or hot water, place imme- 
diately in the canner. 

(3) If top cracks during sterilization the 
wire bail was too tight. 





| 





(+) In steam canner, 
water in the canner. Water 
come above the platform. 

15)) Allowing cold draft to 


having too much 
should not 


strike the 


jars when they are removed from the 
canner. 
(6) Having wire bail too tight, thus 


breaking the jars or glass tops when lever 
is forced down.—Office of Extension 
Work, North and West, States Relations 
Service. 








No matter how much grime or 
grease gets on your hands, in farm 
work, working on machinery or 


— you can rinse it off quickly 


SKAT 


leaving the hands white and soft. 


If not at dealer’s send his name to The | 
Skat Co., 789 Park St., Hartford, Conn., 
for full sized can, sent free and prepaid 








FREE Garage Training 


YOUNG MEN WANTED 

$75 to $100 to start pald several boys who finished 
our four-weeks’ course In auto and gas engineer- 
ting last season. With over a million new cars 
sold this year, demand for expert repairmen, 
garage owners, chauffeurs is bigger than supply. 
Our course teaches you to be expert, and with 
room, board ané all, costs you less than a month's 
salary after you are through. 4-weeks class and 
laboratory work. FREE garage experience after- 
wards. Stay as long as you like. New book just 
out tells all about our course and equipment, and 
gives names and addresses of former students. It 
is FREE. Write foritnow. Address 

Allen Auto School, 2011 Forest Ave., Des Moines, la. 


"NEED A LIVE WIRE MANAGER? 


One whocan get results? Thoroly experienced; mar- 
ried; strong on live stock; A-1 references. Write 
R. R. W., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















Please mention this papér when writing. 
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The Silo 
on 
Time 


You Can Depend On 
SILVER’S “OHIO” 
The Logical Silo Filler 
and de 

time. Thisis one of the reasons for the ** 

unbeatable g tee mon og It’s aw oy dae Me ~ 
for big eqpastty= fast work—wit least chances 
for breakag delays. Backed by 62 years’ 
experience—by the silo filler 
ment stations and lead- 
. Big features: Auto- 


manufactiring 
pioneers. Used by ex 
ing farmers everyw 
matic eed, power-saving direct guise, 
friction reverse, single lever control, ““Bull-dog- 
al rollers, non-explosive blower. Better cut 

=} airti he —ferments better—better 
Jock at cme nutri te for catalog, also book 
on Silverized 


P3343 vem MFG. co. 
308 Broadway, Salem, Ohio 
Methods—264 

















Don't Take Chances| 


of heving your corn all ready end no silo. 

teohappen. Bi Comend, hortage of mate- 

nega. wil compel some manu- 

tur "ote disap ant tos late buyers. 
i > 
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TERMS TO SUIT 


it card from you giving size of silo and when 
repr: ta 


one 
DES ——- SsiO a MFG. CO. 
404 Mew York Ave. Des Moines. lowe 








Won-Shrinkable — Practically Ever- 
fasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

Thelatestimprovedsilo. A woodstave 

silo, choice of iumber. Entire silo creo- 

soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 

Proof Lining for coating insideafter 

erection. @ finest door and door 

frame on the market. 

Special Galvanized Stee! Octagon Roof 

—best manu ured. 

Write Dept. g4 for Catalogue 
Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
ESTABLIGHED 1665 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 











iS FROST PROOF 


[ustbe and outside wood lining 
forms three-inch dead air space. 
Strong, durable and securely an- 
chor No hoops to tighten, no 
guy wires to get loose. Sectional 
construction makes it easy to erect 
in a few hours, with no special 
-—_ No expert help needed. 
Has Expansion Doors which can't 
stick or bind. Write for catalog and 
attractive prices. Agents wanted. 


DRICO SILO COMPANY 
491 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines 


The Gade 4 Horse Power 
BINDER AND ENGINE 


ALL PURPOSE 


Direct Air Cooling 
No Water or Fans 
Simplest engine on the mar- 
ket and best paying piece of 
machinery for the farm. Will 
save your crops without kill- 
ing your work horses. At- 
tachments furnished for any 
binder, Same engine does 
all other farm work. Get 
this engine at once before 


















barvest arrives. — infor- 
mation on RO _ 
GADE BR ‘MFG. co. 


ENGINE “oF snake 


200 Lus. ComPLEreE. Towa Falls, lowa 





lability is a big point at silo J me ‘ 














THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this Coparemant. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answe 








The 1916 Dairy Cattle Congress 


The Dairy Cattle Congress, which 
will be held at Waterloo, Iowa, October 
2d to 8th, has for its purpose the de- 
velopment of the dairy industry as a 
whole. It is considered,the Mecca of 
dairying in all its branches, by the 
breeders and creamerymen thruout the 
Mississippi valley. The popularity of 
this show undoubtedly has grown be- 
cause of its location in one of the most 
rapidly developing sections of the 
country at the present time. The old 
method of farming is giving way to the 
most up-to-date system, which means 
more dairy cattle and more farm prod- 
ucts on every acre of land. 

This year it has been planned to 
conduct a number of special features 
which will give emphasis to the pro- 
duction side of the dairy industry, as 
well as to the show-ring importance. 
Chief among these features will be the 
cow testing association demonstration. 
Those who attended the show last year 
will recall that the portion of the cattle 
pavilion set aside for this demonstra- 
tion was the most popular part of the 
grounds. It was rather an experiment 
last year, but proved so successful that 
at least ten state fairs will copy the 
rules and regulations for a similar con- 
test this year. Many more cows will 
be used for the demonstration, and 
liberal prizes will be offered for the 
cow testing associations taking part. 
The object of this feature is to create 
more enthusiasm and interest in this 
type of coéperative work among dairy- 
men. The cow testing associations 
have been doing a wonderful work, 
but, up until last year, their results 
were not made a prominent part of any 
exhibition. 

Judging contests for the boys and 
girls of certain ages will also be con- 
ducted. These contests will be more 
fully explained at a later date, and are 
worthy of the attention of all the 
younger people who are fortunate 
enough to have their homes on a dairy 
farm. These contests will be a repeti- 
tion of those held last year, and will 
be open to boys and girls between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen years. 

The convention of the Iowa State 
Dairy Association will again be held on 
the show grounds. The program will 
contain subjects of vital importance 
both to the breeder of dairy cattle and 
to the manufacturer of butter. 

The secretary of the association has 
already prepared a temporary program 
which includes men of national reputa- 
tion in their special lines. The exhibit 
of butter will again be encouraged, and 
the manufacturing end of the industry 
will have an opportunity to see a work- 
ing creamery of larger proportions 
than the one last year. Demonstra- 
tions of the manufacturing of butter, 
cheese and other dairy products will 
be given. 

The amount of space sold for exhib- 
its of machinery, dairy products and 
dairy farm equipment at the present 
time indicates that this feature of the 
show will be more extensive than here- 
tofore. The showing of milking ma- 
chines will be especially large and va- 
ried. The manufacturers of cream sep- 
arators, creamery machinery, etc., are 
also increasing their space over that 
which they occupied last year. 

The show is for all dairymen. Its 
prize money is open to all breeders in 
the world, and the man who exhibits 
cattle will be pleased not only with the 
treatment accorded him, but with his 
success both in the ring and in the 
stable. 





Spraying for Flies 


The fly sprays now put on the mar- 
ket are probably more convenient and 
not much more, if any, expensive than 
home-made preparations. You can 
buy a cheap pump for $1 from your lo- 
cal druggist. 

Professor Larson, of the South Da- 
kota experiment station, advises put- 
ting the cows in the barn an hour or so 
before milking. The spraying is done 
at once, but the milking does not start 
until a half an hour or so later, when 
the fumes have somewhat died away, 
and there is less likelihood of flavor- 





ing the milk. The spray is good only 
for two or three hours, but this is 
enough to keep the cows from being 
s0 restless at milking time. Professor 
Larson does not advise frequent heavy 
sprayings, because of the irritating ef- 
fect on the skin. 





Kansas Dairy Ration 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“We farmers generally buy a carload 
of bran and shorts every fall, but this 
fall we find that we can not get them 
at a reasonable price. I have about 
seventeen dairy cows to freshen this 
fall, and will have on hand 100 tons of 
silage, and plenty of mixed clover and 
timothy hay. Butter-fat is selling now 
at 30 cents a pound, and I am wonder- 
ing if I should buy gluten feed (23 per 
cent protein and 2 per cent fat) at $33 
a ton, or bran at $22 a ton. The diffi- 
culty in buying gluten is that I would 
have to buy it in a twenty-ton car-lot, 
and I might have some difficulty in 
selling my surplus to other farmers. 
Corn is 90 cents a bushel, and I can 
buy hominy feed at $33 a ton. How 
does the hominy feed compare with 
corn at these prices? I was thinking 
of ordering a car of ten tons of gluten 
and ten tons of hominy. What is 
gluten?” 

The corn crop is so seriously dam- 
aged over a large part of Kansas and 
Missouri that present prices are from 
75 cents to $1 per bushel, and pros- 
pective prices after the new crop 
comes in are not so very much better. 
With corn so high, it is wise to get 
prices of all the different kinds of mill 
feeds on the market, in an effort to 
find something which is practically as 
good, but cheaper. Hominy feed, a 
mixture of the corn hulls, the germ and 
part of the starch, is an excellent corn 
substitute. In a number of Indiana and 
Ohio experiments, it has proved to be 
slightly superior to corn meal, pound 
for pound, as a hog feed. The analysis 
indicates that it has about the same 
value as corn. It keeps well, and is 
ground so finely that it is easily di- 
gested. When it is the same price as 
corn, pound for pound, or cheaper, we 
regard it as an excellent buy. 

Gluten feed is very similar to hom- 
iny feed, except that there seems to 
be less of the floury starch in it, and 
more of the horny starch. In the pro- 
cess of making corn starch, the corn 
kernel is given an acid treatment to 
separate out the gluten. Possibly it is 
because of this acid treatment that 
gluten is not very well liked. At any 
rate, there are many cows which do 
not care much for it. In spite of this, 
however, gluten feed has a splendid 
standing in the eastern dairies. Gluten 
at $33 a ton is too high, when cotton- 
seed meal or oil meal may be had for 
$40 a ton, and corn or hominy may be 
had for less than $35 a ton. We be- 
lieve that our Kansas correspondent 
would do well to figure on filling out 
his carload of hominy with cottonseed 
meal or oil meal rather than gluten. 
Gluten contains only about seven 
pounds more of protein in each hun- 
dred pounds than bran, while of the 
other food elements, it is very little if 
any richer than bran. We would cer- 
tainly prefer bran at $22 a ton to glu- 
ten at $33 a ton. Gluten feed is a 


splendid feed, but under corn belt con- 
ditions, it generally sells for more 
than it is really worth. 

Under our correspondent’s conditions 
we consider that a pound of heat and 
fat formers is worth about 1% cents, 
while a pound of crude protein is 
worth about 3 cents. By heat and fat 
formers, we mean the carbohydrates 
plus the fat, times 24%4. On this basis, 
corn contains about 82 pounds of heat 
and fat formers and about 10 pounds of 
protein. It is therefore worth from 
$1.60 to $1.70. Hominy is worth about 
the same, while gluten is worth only 
about $1.40. Of course, analysis can 
not be the only guide, but it should be 
our main reliance unless we have had 
definite previous experience with the 
feeds, or know someone else who has 
had such experience. 





Must Be Tested 


The management of the Dairy Cattle 
Congress which is to be held at Water- 
loo, Iowa, this fall has announced the 
following rule: 

“All cattle over six (6) months of 
age, entered at the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, must be tested and proven that 
they are free from tuberculosis. The 
test must not have been made previous 
to April 1, 1916. The work must have 
been done by a registered veterinarian 
approved by the veterinary department 
of the state in which the herd is lo- 
cated. All animals must be defnitely 
described and accompanied by an in- 
dividual certificate showing the tem- 
peratures that were taken during the 
process of the test.” 

This is a wise provision. It not only 
affords protection to the show herds, 
but it makes it reasonably certain that 
any who may wish to buy cattle ex- 
hibited at the congress can do so and 
feel that they are getting healthy ani- 
male which will not distribute tuber- 
culosis in their herds at home. 





National Swine Show—The swine breed- 
ers of the west are making great prepara- 
tions for the first National Swine Show, 
which will be held at Omaha, Neb., Octo- 
ber 2d to 7th. The premium fund at the 
present time amounts to $15,000 in Cash, 
and in addition there will be a number of 
cups and valuable trophies. Ful) informa- 
tion concerning the premium list and any- 


thing else about the show may be obtained 
by addressing James J. Doty, Secretary, 
Bee Building, Omaha, Neb. 








¥ More Silage 
»When You Have 






EXTENSION-I2OOF CLOSED 


Yes, you can have more and better silage. Our 
modern, reliable, practical roof is a proven success, 
It turns waste space into dollars. 

Mr. E. F. Baker, Allegany Co., N. Y. says,“ 
fi gure the roof did not cost me anything.” "We 
want to show you how he figured. Write today-- 
silo filling time is nearly here. 

SHEET METAL SPECIALTY CO. 
708 New York St. Goshen, tadiana 


Only, $2 Down 


Buys the New Butter- caf 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
easy Cleaning, close skim- Ayy 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 
a lifetime. Skims 96 quarta 
r hour. Made also in four a 
larger sizes up to rs 2 shown here. 
Ea: ite 
30 i Free Trial Fare ite own cost 
‘oatal brings Free gat 
om. tehden nd" ‘direct -from-fa: ctory’’ offer. 
ay trom the manufecturer and save money. 
ALBAUGH -DOVER Co. (1» 
21€3 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 












































MEETS THE aianaiag epee DEMAND 





for quality and makes possible 
sanitary conditions, and opens 
the way for the farmer or 
dairyman to acquire deserved 
profits with decreased labor. 





The Porter steel stalls, cow stanchions, 
litter carriers, barn door hangers, 
hay carriers and other fixtures are 
acknowledged leaders everywhere. 











t We offer expert advice relative to 
2? your remodeled or new barn with- 
out obligation in any sense. Write 
S us about the requirements and ask 
for our free catalog, which fully de- 


= 2 scribes the World’s Standard Line. 





I J. E. PORTER COMPANY, 622 ib Oremmeet St., Ottawa, Illinois 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute thetr experfence to this departmént. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Get the Houses Ready for Winter 

When harvesting is over, the chick- 
en houses should get their thoro clean- 
ing in preparation for winter. Locks 
should be mended, knot-holes plugged 
up, doors put on their hinges, broken 
glass replaced or muslin-covered 
frames renewed, for the dust of the 
chicken house in the course of a year 
will so fill the muslin covers that air 
can not possibly sift thru, and the pur- 
pose of the cloth-covered front is de- 
feated. Coarse cheesecloth, loosely 
woven material, is what is needed for 
this ferm of house. If the house 
smelled musty last year, plan to give 
better ventilation thru adding open 
fronts. If the birds frosted their combs, 
make a protection for the roosts that 
will reduce the air space above their 
heads. A friend was telling us of their 
experience with high roofs. Her hus- 
band is a tall man, and was resolved to 
have a house high enough for him to 
work in any corner with comfort. 
When he began finding badly frosted 
combs and wattles, and spent hours in 
doctoring them, his views changed. 
Now he is reducing the height of the 
ceiling over his roosts to just enough 
for ventilation. The chickens’ bodies 
‘will furnish quite a bit of heat if it is 
‘not dissipated by ceilings that are too 
high. Have a good circulation of air, 
and room in which the owner may 
work comfortably. 





Poultry Chat 


“Can anyone supply a demand for 
one hundred six-weeks-old White Leg- 
horn pullets?” a member of the Wo- 
men’s Poultry Association asked. “I 
have such demand, and no pullets to 
ri) it.” 

“V"hat will they pay?” 
ask«d. 

“IT don’t 
worth ?” 

This brought on the discussion of 
the comparative values of pullets of 
different ages. A pullet that will lay 
in September, if of pure blood, was 
said to be worth $1.50 for laying only. 
A pullet that would not lay before De- 
cemper, would not be worth more than 
a dollar, someone said. Here is a sub- 
ject which might be profitably dis- 
cussed by the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Poultry breeders know that a differ- 
ence of a month in the hatching of 
chickens may make a difference of 
several months in the laying. What is 
the potential value of six-weeks-old 
pullets hatched in March? Ip June? 
Should a breeder who buys six-weeks- 
old pullets the middle of July, feel 
that he has not had value if his pullets 
fail to lay before December? Is it pos- 
sible to standardize prices for pullets 
according to age, average weight, and 
Pure blood lines, but with no attention 
paid to fancy points? 

The opinion of the poultry women 
feemed to be that the price of six- 
weeks-old pullets in July would be 
Practically as much as for full-grown 
pullets, on the grounds that pullets of 
six weeks can not be culled, and that 
one might let birds worth several times 
the money go for a comparatively small 
sum at that time; also that a six-weeks 
Dullet is practically grown, and the 
Oly discount from a grown pullet 
should be the price of the feed. 

The question was raised why year- 

hg hens would not supply the afore- 
said poultry yard more economically 
me the pullets. Such hens could be 

zht for little more, if*any, than the 
pric: of the six-weeks pullets, would 
eat no more food, and if desired for 
ibreeders, would be of suitable age. 

A think the advantage of pullets 
ver yearlings has been over-rated,” 
\one lady said, emphatically. 

“ Discussing the ration, different mem- 
Ders observed that the room given the 
birds had almost as much to do with 

6 laying as the ration. 

i figure this way,” one little woman 
Sid: “I have found over and over 
@ain that fewer birds in a house 


a member 


know. What are they 


Means more eggs; but I also find that 





I feed more to the fewer birds than 
to the many. Sometimes, it seems to 
me, I figure how much feed goes to a 
house, rather than the number of hens 
in the house; and I catch myself giv- 
ing almost as much feed when there 
are twenty-five in the house as when 
there are fifty.” 

“The lesson of giving plenty of room 
is one that every breeder has to learn 
for himself,” a member said. “I learned 
by overcrowding till I had neither eggs 
nor healthy chickens. My chickens 
died until I had about the right num- 
ber left, and then I began to get eggs.” 

A poultry breeder once said that 
chickens are worth whatever you can 
find someone willing to pay for them. 
From this viewpoint the question 
would be not whether a pullet was 
worth 50 cents or a dollar, but whether 
the owner needed the 50 cents or the 
dollar worse than he needed the pullet. 





Mixing With Brains 
A lady who got quantities of eggs 
thru the winter, was asked what ration 
she used. 


“I take a big box, about this long 
and this deep,” she said, measuring 
with her hands, “and I fill that two- 
thirds full of bran. Then I cover the 
top with cracked corn, and put some 
wheat and oats on top of that, about 
an inch, and sprinkle the top well with 
beef scrap. I keep some of this mix- 
ture before the hens, and once a day I 
wet up some of it, and they are always 
hungry for it. I give sprouted oats for 
green feed, and scatter grain in the lit- 
ter. That is all.” 


This kind of feeding by judgment as 
to quantities is not always successful; 
it takes some experience in feeding to 
have feeding judgment. So long as the 
hens have enough of a variety of foods 
before them, they will balance their 
own ration better than we can balance 
it for them. Every flock differs in 
some respects from other flocks. The 
owner must know his flock, what they 
can get, their habits and needs, to mix 
the best ration for them. He must like 
his chickens, in order to be able to 
mix the best ration. He must enjoy 
seeing big eggs, see their beauty of 
form, shell and color. We don’t be- 
lieve that people who really do not like 
chickens are ever as successful as 
they might be if they had a fondness 
for them, because indifference means 
lack of attention to the things the 
chickens like, and humoring them. 


Guinea Fowls as Food 


Hotels use a number of guinea fowls 
as game; the taste resembles a part- 
ridge or a pheasant. Guinea fowls are 
a luxury at the same price as chickens. 
Those who are fond ef the guinea are 
willing to pay a good price, but unless 
there is a demand for them, they may 
have to be sold at a sacrifice. Guineas 
are prepared for the table as other 
poultry. The young birds may be split 
down the back and served as broilers. 
Old birds make good smothered chick- 
en, but are better if cooked en casse- 
role with bacon. Cut up the guinea, 





‘brown in a little bacon fat, with or 


without sliced onions. Cover with 
strips of bacon, add a cup of water, 
and cover tightly until done. The gui- 
nea is net especially good boiled. 
Guineas may be fattened as well as 





chickens, and a nice, fat bird makes 
better eating than the range bird. Gui- 
nea broilers are ready, as a rule, in 
August. Young birds have wing feath- 
ers with pointed ends; the old birds’ 
wing feathers have round ends. The 
usual signs of a young bird—flexible 
breast bone and sharp claws—are the 
marks of a young guinea. 

Experienced breeders find no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the sex of gui- 
neas. The males have larger combs 
and wattles, coarser heads, and “a pe- 
culiar habit of walking on tip-toe when 
excited. The cry of the male is a 
shriek, while the female has a peculiar 
call often thought to resemble ‘buck- 
wheat, buckwheat.’ ” 





Bankers Interest Themselves 


The National White Wyandotte Club 
has a good advertising feature on the 
club envelope this year. In red letters 
in the left-hand corner is the follow- 
ing: “Bankers back White Wyan- 
dottes. The Planters’ Bank and Trust 
Company, of Hopkinville, Kentucky, 
will loan without interest, to any boy, 
girl or lady, the sum necessary to start 
the raising of White Wyandotte chick- 
ens, which chickens the Poultry Im- 
provement Association is making an 
effort to standardize in Christian 
county.—From printed matter issued 
by the Planters’ Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hopkinville, Kentucky.” 

That the banker-farmer movement 
for the purpose of helping the farmers 
thru the bankers, is gaining moment- 
um is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times. By standardizing a breed 
of chickens in each county, it will be 
possible for farmers to get better prices 
and larger demand for their chickens. 
Uniformity always adds to values; if a 
buyer can get a carload of White Wy- 
andottes, Barred Rocks, or any other 
breed in one neighborhood, he can get 
better prices for his consignment. 
Farmers will have a larger field from 
which to choose breeding and laying 
stock, and the increased competition 
will mean better quality. The benefit 
will extend to the poultry shows as 
well. The White Wyandottes are one 
of the best breeds of chickens of the 
American class, but there are others, 
and a county which will focus its poul- 
try breeding on one variety, regardless 
of personal preference for breeds, must 
be a good county to live in. We hope 
other bankers will extend the same 
service in their county. Such efforts 
deserve publicity. 





Selecting Layers 


A subscriber wishes to know wheth- 
er it is possible to select laying hens 
without trap-nesting them. 

There are different methods of se- 
lecting the laying hens, all more or 
less reliable. The pelvic bones of a 
laying hen are spread wide apart; of 
a non-laying hen are fairly close to- 
gether. It is claimed that a hen with 
the pelvic bones locked together will 
never lay. A poultry breeder who uses 
both the trap nest and the pelvic-bone 
method, claims that distance between 
the bones is not a sufficient guarantee 
of a laying hen; that the vent muscles 
also must be relaxed, and flabby—not 
tense and tight; that a hen measuring 
four fingers between the bones, but 
with tight vent muscles, was accident- 
ally killed, and was found to show no 
indications of laying for some time. 
The bone test shows the hens that are 
laying probably, but the trap nest 
shows the hen’s laying record. 

Several breeders claim that they 
make no mistake in choosing their win- 
ter laying birds from the pullets that 
show pale legs in the spring. 

Whatever test is used, choose first 
for vitality. Keep the broad-shoul- 





dered, broad-backed, deep-breasted 
birds, that are full .of-life and vigor. 
Get rid of the birds that stay on the 
roosts in the daytime, that are slug- 
gish about getting off the Foosts.in the 
morning, and quick to go to bed at 
night. Keep the alert, active forager, 
and birds that have not been sick. A 
working bird is usually a layer. 





The Health Certificate 


A chicken “carries its health certifi- 
cate on its head,” we are told, and cer- 
tainly it does not require a Sherlock 
Holmes to suspect weakness and dis- 
ease in an adult fowl with a pale comb. 
Until a fowl has reached the age where 


the reproductive organs are developed, 
the comb is normally pale, but a rosy 
white, not yellow white, as it is in 
sickness. When a fowl is moulting, 
there is less color in the comb, but 
still a healthy color, not to be con- 
fused with the yellowish comb of a 
hen affected with Diliousness; or the 
whitish comb of a hen that is anaemic, 
or “going light.” A hen that is over- 
fat and in the first stages of liver trou- 
ble, may have a scarlet comb, just as 
a man with apoplexy has a red face. 

Any pronounced change of color in 
the comb is likely a symptom of dis- 
ease. A comb which is first dark, and 
then becomes pale, is one of the symp- 
toms of roup; a comb which is first 
pale and then dark, indicates enteritis, 
or inflammation of the bowels; a very 
dark comb, according to Pearl, may be 
the result of blackhead, ptomaine poi- 
soning, congestion of the lungs, or 
penumonia. A comb with white spots 
is probably affected with favus, and if 
it has yellow warts, look out for chick- 
en-pox. 

Lice and mites will cause almost any 
condition of comb—a dark comb from 
bowel trouble, or a white comb from 
anaemia. Before blaming disease for 
abnormal conditions of the comb, make 
sure that there are none of these pests. 


A New One 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some may smile, but I learned when 
in Oklahoma how they cured a mock- 
ing bird when it drooped, and would 
not eat nor sing; they gave it a spider. 
So I tried it on a pullet that was sick 
last year. My neighbor wouldn't doc- 
tor hers, but had them killed. I caught 
a spider in a cloth and gave it to mine, 
and she got well and was as lively as 
any of them. 

Someone asked some time ago about 
chicken-eating hogs. A friend was 
bothered so—the sow got out and gob- 
bled up a fine brood just hatched. This 
was too much, My friend’s husband se- 
cured a board about a foot long and 
a few inches wide, bored holes in it, 
and made holes in the sow’s ears; then 
took wire that would not corrode (stout 
twine will do), and fastened the board 
onte the sow’s ears. It worked like a 
charm. Tho the sow tried to move up 
to the chicken, she could not see good, 
and the chick moved on. 

I tried the spider cure on young 
chickens, using a smaller spider, and 
it worked just the same. Seems to act 
like a cathartic or “regulator.” 

bare PF. A. 
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Ss. C. R. |. REDS 


Tom —— co Write for circular. 
P. H. THIE enwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


SINGLE comB BROWN er Fos oor 
hatchin $1.50; 
100, 4.00. 8. J. GARDNER, ann, Iowa. 
DOGS. 
EDIGREED SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, 
10 weeks old, sable and white; either sex 65 to 


close out. 1 female 2 years old %, 1 male 2 years old 
912.50. Geo. A. Mathes, Bridgewater, lowa. 
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AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES 


HORIZONTAL 
We also manufacture a full line of BOVEE PIPELESS FURNACES. We 
offer the = best High Grade Furnace sold with any style of piping, and sell at a 
save a large per cent of cost. 

Write us for catalog and special prices. 
buildings for a free detail plan of your heating plant. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 


FURNACES, THE 


195 Eighth Street, 


BOVEE 


Send pencil sketch of floor plan of your 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


UPRIGHT FUR- 








VISIT US AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR IN MACHINERY HALL 


and compare our furnaces with all other furnaces on exhibition, and see for yourself that we are 
offering you the very best heating plant sold and that our price is saving a large per cent of cost. 
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| Boys Corner | 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 














Mortgages 

When I was a small boy, the word 
“mortgage” sent shivers up my back. 
Mortgage seemed to mean calamity, 
like sickness and death. That was be- 
cause there were many stories in mag- 
azines then about farmers losing their 
homes on account of mortgages. 

n the hands of people who under- 
stand, mortgages may be a blessing 
rather than a curse. If you ever own 
a farm of your own, you will almost 
certainly have to mortgage it, unless 
you get a farm by inheritance, mar- 
riage, or gift. 

What I mean is that the average 
farm costs $15,000 or $20,000, and you 
will not likely have $8,000 or 
$10,000 to make as first payment, and 
you will have to carry $5,000 or $10,000 
as a mortgage. Some bank, insurance 
company, or loan company will lend 
you this money at 5, 6, 7 or 8 per cent 
interest. The loan will probably be for 
five years. If you borrow $1,000 at 5 
per cent, you will pay $50 a year for 
five years, and then you are supposed 
to pay back the $1,000, or else get them 
to renew the loan for five years longer. 
The trouble with renewing a loan is 
that sometimes everyone is hard up, 
and no one will let you have the mon- 
ey, and the farm must be sold to pay 
the mortgage. This used to happen 
much oftener than at present Sut if 
prices for farm products go down in 
the future, it may happen again. Own- 
ers of mortgaged farms have been 
lucky for the past twenty years; they 
may not be so lucky dvring the next 
twenty years. 

During the past year, interest on 
farm mortgages has averaged around 
6 per cent in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. But in Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska the average has been 7 per 
cent, while in the western Dakotas it 
has been 10 per cent. Wherever rain 
is uncertain, soil is poor, or the farm- 
ers are depending mainly on one crop, 
loan companies charge a high rate of 
interest. ‘The cotton farmers of the 
south, and the wheat farmers of the 
north, have to pay 7 to 12 per cent in- 
terest, because loan companies are 
afraid something will happen to their 
one big crop. But we in the corn belt, 
who never have complete crop fail- 
ures, and who have corn, oats, wheat, 
and hay, as well as live stock, to fall 
back on, need pay only 5 to 7 per cent. 
The low rates are a tribute to the soil, 
climate and type of farming, and the 
character of our farmers. 

The United States government will 
make farm mortgage loans next spring. 
These loans will be of the amortization 
type, that is, you pay off interest and 
principal at the same time. And the 
loans are made for fifteen, twenty or 
thirty years, instead of only five or ten 
years. For instance, if you borrow 
$1,000 from the government, at 5 per 
cent, for fifteen years, you pay back 
$100 a year, and at the end of the fif- 
ten years you have paid both interest 
and principal. If you borrow $1,000 
from a private company at 5 per cent, 
for five years, you will pay $50 each 
year in interest, and at the end of five 
years you still owe the $1,000 and will 
have to renew. The government amor- 
tization scheme simply means that you 
pay off the principal little by little 
every year, and thus avoid renewal 
troubles. 

I doubt if the government will lend 
much money in the corn belt for a few 
years. But after our people find what 
amortization really means, they will 
use the government scheme more and 
more. I suspect that many of you boys 
will be borrowing money from the gov- 
ernment ten or fifteen years from now. 

Mortgages are worth a careful study. 
I suggest that you send to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 593 and Department Bulletin 
No. 384. These are up-to-date and are 


over 








worth a careful study. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 
Ninth President—1841. 





William Henry Harrison was born in 
Charles county, Virginia, February 9, 
1773. In 1792, he joined the army as 
ensign, and became a captain, and re- 
signed in 1/97, on his appointment as 
secretary of the northwest territory. In 
1799, he was territorial delegate to con- 
gress, and in 1801 became governor of 
Indian Territory. In 1811, he gained 
the important victory of Tippecanoe, 
and in 1813 defeated the British forces 
at the battle of the Thames. He con- 
cluded a treaty with the Northwestern 
Indians in 1814, and resigned his com- 
mission. He was elected to congress 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1816. In 1819, 
he was a member of the Ohio state sen- 
ate, and in 1824 was elected to the 
United States senate. In 1828, he was 
appointed as minister to Columbia. He 
was a candidate for president in 1836, 
and was defeated by Van Buren, but in 
1840 he defeated Van Buren. He died 
at Washington, one month after inau- 
guration, in 1841. Mr. Harrison was 
the grandfather of Benjamin Harrison, 
who was elected to the presidency in 
1888, 


Boys’ Baby Beef Contest 





Some Iowa boy between the ages of | 


ten and nineteen is going to get a free 
trip to Washington, D. C., 
penses paid by the Union Stock Yards 
and Transit Company, of Chicago, for 


with all ex- | 


raising the best baby beef in the state | 


of Iowa during the coming year. Fifty- 
two other boys, or girls, are going to 
get free trips to the 1917 International 
Live Stock Show, at Chicago, for being 
the champion baby beef feeders in 
their counties. Some boys are going to 
divide a prize of $100 at the Iowa State 
Fair, for exhibiting the best baby 
beeves, and others will get their share 
of $275 at the International for the 
same thing. 

These trips and money prizes are 
coming as the result of arrangements 
made by the Iowa Beef Producers’ As- 
sociation, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the extension 
department of Iowa State College co- 
operating. The plan is to organize ev- 
ery county with local leaders, who will 


secure the enrollment in baby beef 
clubs and help the boys to choose 
calves. Arrangements will be made for 
starting the contest in every county 
where there are twenty-five enroll- 
ments. To enter, a boy must be be- 


tween ten and nineteen, and he must 
select a calf by October lst. The con- 
test will close November 1, 1917. 

Instructions and suggestions relating 
to the selection, feeding and care of 
the baby beef calves are sent to each 
member. The basis for making the 
awards at the end is gain in weight, 40 
per cent; economy of gain, 30 per cent, 
and written reports, 30 per cent. 

Any boy who wishes to enter this 
contest should send his name to E. C. 
Rishop, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, state club leader, who will send 
instructions at once in regard to 
the club work. Henry, Linn, Wright, 
O’Prien, Emmet, Calhoun, Clay, Dick- 
inson, Webster, Story and a number of 
other counties are organized, and oth- 
ers are preparing to organize soon. 
State organizers are being sent out to 
help the local leaders get the work 
organized. 
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Made for all kinds 
of shooting. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


ASK FOR THE BRAND 








d5c each; 6 for 90c 
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FITS EXTREMELY WELL AND 
GOES WITH THE PREVAILING 
STYLE IN BROAD END TIES 
AND FOUR-IN-HANDS. 






ASHBY 2% in. 
LEXICON 2! in. 


Cruett, Peasopy & Co., INc., Makers 

















Wanted 30,000 Men 





For Harvest Work on Immense Crops of 


Western Canada 


Wages $3.00 Per Day and Board 
Cheap Railway Rates From Boundary Points 


Employment bureaus at Winnipeg, Regina, North Portal, Saska- 
toon, Ft. Frances, Kings Gate, B. C.; Coutts, Calgary, Alberta. 


No Conscription—Absolutely No Military interference 


For all particulars apply to the following Canadian Government 
Agents: 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 
202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, ta. 


W. V. BENNETT, R. A. GARRETT, 
Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 








August 25, 1916 
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To Pay Off the Mortgage or Use 
Money for Operating 
Capital 


An Iowa correspondent who has re- 
cently bought a farm, now has $1,000 
which he can apply on the mortgage. 
The mortgage has nine years to run, 
and he wonders if it might not be bet- 
ter to use this $1,000 for the erection 
of « silo and the building of a hog 
house, hen house and smoke house. 
The mortgage is drawing 6 per cent. 

As a general proposition, when the 
mortgage has some time yet to run, 
we would advise using any surplus 
money in the form of operating capital 
rather than applying it on the mort- 
gage. By operating capital, we mean 
necessary buildings, machinery, horses 
and live stock generally. A great many 
farm surveys have been made in prac- 
tically every state of the corn belt, 
and most of the eastern states. These 
farm surveys indicate that almost 
without exception the men with the 
larzer operating capital make the most 
money. One of the commonest mis- 
takes of the average farmer is to in- 
vest too much money in land and not 
enough in operating capital with which 
to work the land to the best advan- 
tage. Our correspondent, who has only 
seventy-six acres, might also consider 
renting forty or eighty acres addi- 
tional. 

Of course there are some men who 
would be wise in applying the $1,000 
on the mortgage rather than investing 
it in buildings, stock or machinery. But 
the average man is so likely to work 
with an operating capital altogether in- 
adequate that in the majority of cases 
we believe that it would be wise to in- 
vest the money in making the needed 
improvements rather than in paying 
off the mortgage. 





Boarding the Teacher 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Sooner or later the problem of find- 
ing suitable homes for rural teachers 
will confront each school community. 
If it has not already stimulated discus- 
sion in your district, do not think to 
escape the question much longer. 

Fifteen years ago, the privilege of 
“hoarding the teacher” was coveted 
far above rubies by every family in the 
realm of the little white schoolhouse. 
I recali with a smile my first experi- 
ence in the little country school where 
I started, in one of the districts of 
eastern lowa. My rooming and board- 
ing place was a constant bone of con- 
tention. Everyone wanted me. I can 
frankly refer to that winter as my 
most popular season, altho I was not 
able to spread myself around suffi- 
ciently to keep more than half the 
neighborhood on speaking terms at 
one time. 

But last year, in the same district, 
my niece was elected to the position of 
teacher, and had to resign as soon as 
the weather made it impossible for her 
to walk into town each day, because 
there was not a family who would con- 
sent to board her. The well-to-do 
farmers have built nice, modern homes 
with rooms arranged for the members 
of their own family, and they rather 
Tesent the idea of a stranger in their 
midst. This, of course, is their own 
business; but if prosperity is to indi- 
cate progress, and if teachers are to 
Stand for efficiency, the people of the 
community and the school board must 
get together and thresh out this prob- 
lem of where the teacher is to stay the 
Sixteen hours when she is not in the 
&choolroom. No up-to-date teacher will 
tolerate a room in which the water 
freezes as hard in the pitcher as it did 
fifty years ago, when the old circuit 
riders were making the rounds saddle- 
back and accepting without question 
ahy accommodations. 

Your children deserve the best ma- 
terial that is obtainable in the teach- 
ing ranks; but it will not be within 
your power to provide such a teacher 
Unless your district can furnish the 
Physical requisites of good food and 
Pleasant environment. 

Applicants for rural schools are al- 
Teady discriminating between the com- 
Munity which offers mere cash remu- 
Neration for their services, and the 
One that promises the inducement of a 
Pleasant place to live aside from a 
Mere wage proposition. By this pro- 
ess of distinction, many rural schools 


F are being blacklisted by the teaching 
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John W. Bate’s Surprise 


This Mid-Year Mitchell came out in April as a 


nation-wide surprise. 


It combined in one car all the best new concep- 


tions found in 257 Show models. 


extra features, most of which all other cars omit. 
Yet it sells at a price which is way below other 


cars of its size and class. 


But what you see here is the final result of 13 


where the strain comes. 


There is much Chrome- 


Vanadium steel. 


It embodied 26 trouble-proof. 


He has aimed at a lifetime car, enduring and 


Six of his cars, as a result, have 


averaged 164,372 miles each. That is over 30 years 
of ordinary service. 


That’s the sort of car that wise men want when 


years of effort. John W. Bate, the efficiency engi- 


neer, has devoted those years to the Mitchell. 
car which amazes you today has come through 


that evolution. 


The Extra Values 


You see here extra values. 
complete car ever shown. 


how we give them at our price. 


The reason lies in factory efficiency, due to Mr. 
He has built and equipped here a model 
He has, in six years, cut our 


Bate. 
motor car plant. 
factory cost in two. 


We now build in this plant, by his up-to-date 


methods, 98 per cent of this car. 


extra values we give you are paid for by factory 


savings. 


700 Improvements 


But Mr. Bate, in those years, has done more 
He has worked out in the car over 


than you see. 
700 improvements. 


Under his direction, every part has been studied. 
And every part brought to per- 


fection. 


Castings have been practically 
eliminated. He employs drop forg- 
ings and steel stampings to make 
lighter, stronger parts. There are 


440 such parts in this Mitchell. 


He gives you big margins of 
safety. There are oversize parts 


You see the most 
You see many costly 
features, exclusive to the Mitchell. 


The 


they buy a car to keep. 


Added Luxuries 


He has given you a car big, roomy and powerful, 


And you wonder 


And all of the 
plant. 


means. 





F. o. b. 


$1325 Ravine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 
3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six—48 horse- 
power—127-inch wheelbase. Complete 
equipment, including 26 extra features. 











yet very economical of fuel. 
he has given you a new type of control. 
given you ball-bearing steering gear, an engine 
primer at the driver's hand, a power tire pump, etc. 

For easy riding he has given you Bate cantilever 
springs, 52 inches long. 

He gives you a 22-coat finish, deep, rich uphol- 
stery, a light in the tonneau, a locked compartment, 
and many unique appointments. 


Those dare results of efficiency. 
impossible at the Mitchell price without this model 
And such a car would be impossible with- 
out a John W. Bate. 

That is whyso many big men are buying Mitchells 
now. Many engineers—men of nation-wide fame— 
have lately bought the Mitchell. 
business men select it. They know what efficiency 


You will want this car when you know it. 


For ease in driving 
He has 


They would be 


Thousands of 


You 
will want its attractions, you will 
want its endurance. Let your 
nearest Mitchell dealer show you 
in how many ways it excels. If 
you don’t know who he is, ask us 
for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS CO., Inc., 
Racire, Wis., U. S. A. 
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fraternity, and are finding it exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure teachers, or to 
retain them once they have assumed 
their duties. 

Each neighborhood will have to meet 
this question under local conditions, 
and its settlement will necessarily be 
influenced to a certain degree by such 
conditions. The states of the south 
and west are finding it expedient to 
arrange a “teacherage” for their teach- 
ers, which is either a comfortable 
apartment built in connection with the 
schoolhouse, or a separate cottage un- 
attached, but convenient to the school 
premises. These abodes are modern 
in all respects, and reflect a refine- 
ment and pleasant environment which 
is a credit to the district which main- 
tains them. In this way, teachers re- 
main for several years, and become 
real factors in the character-building 





of the children, rather than an inci- 


dent in their lives, to be forgotten as 
each term brings a new incumbent. 

Would it not be wise for you to in- 
quire whether the teacher of your fam- 
ily this winter is to be housed in an 
abode worthy of her position? If your 
community is one in which this prob- 
lem has been satisfactorily solved, you 
are up-to-date; if not, you are still 
among the progressively deficient. 

E, L. REID. 
Boone County, Iowa. 











A Profitable Shipping Association 


(Continued from third page.) 


against loss while the stock is in tran- 
sit. If stock is delivered in healthy 
condition, and is injured or killed while 
in the hands of the association, the 
member owning the stock gets full 
value. The fund is raised by deduct- 








ing seven cents on every hundred 
pounds of hogs or sheep shipped, and 
six cents on every hundred pounds of 
cattle shipped. This fund also is used 
for meeting expenses. Many members 
who formerly shipped their own stock 
on consignment, now ship thru the as- 
sociation simply to be protected. The 
loss of one steer or a few head of hogs 
would be a big item out of a shipment 
by an individual, but when divided co- 
operatively it does not amount to very 
much. 

These coédperative shipping associa- 
tions have prospered in Minnesota; but 
they have made rather slow growth in 
Iowa. Here and there they have sprung 
up and proved entirely satisfactory. 
The successful operation of one leads 
to the organization of others, and it 
probably is only a question of time 
until they will be as common in Iowa 
as they are in Minnesota. 
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BS YEARS OF SERVICE 
PROVES THE VALUE 


Heider Tractors, light weight, powerful 
and low priced, were first in the field 8 
ears ago, and still lead because they 
ave satisfied every user. - 
Its success is due to the fact that it’s 
not a freak or an experiment but @ 
standard, 4-wheeled, 4-cylinder tractor. 
Heavy duty motor, 10-20 H. P. 
Splash lubrication. %%-inch 

wheel base. Traction 
speed, 1 to4miles 
per bour. 

























SPEEDS 
FORWARD AND 
7 REVERSE 
Special friction transmission gives 
this tractor 7 speeds forward and 7 re- 
verse. Also means tess gears than other 
tractors —less trou % nplications 
and minimum repair Ir tigate the 
PP of the Rock Island Heider. 

t will do all the power work on your 
farm easily and economically—operate 
grain separators? clover hullers, ensilage 
cutters, feed mills, hay balers, ete. Pulls 
three l4-in. plows under normal and four 
under favorable conditions—also road 

raders, harrows, seeders, binders, etc. 
3ig catalog describes many special fea- 
tures. Write for it today. 









































‘Superior Hog Feeder 


its cost 


is a money-maker. Saves 
quichly in the feed saved. Experi- 
ment Station tests show saving of $1.26 
on each hog raised to 250 pounds. 
the hogs do the reat. 
Fill It Once a Wee If hogs can eat when 
hungry they actually eat less and fat faster. 
Holds about 40 bushels shelled corn and7 bushels 
tankage. Will feed 40 to 50 hogs. Pigs mature 
a month sooner. No undersized pigs. 
SUPERIOR has many new and exclusive fea- 
tures. Bullt of good, honest lumber cut in our 
own saw mills and forests. Ships knock down. 
Well painted. Costs much less than metal and 
will last much longer. On skids; can be drawn 
where needed. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. We refer you to the First National Bank, 
this city. ag "7 
Special Intreductory Price Sl ] 40 
Superior Self-Feeder Co., Dept. D, Lafayette: Ind. 


very 























Light Weight— 
Long Stroke— 
Larger Capacity 
AKES OVER a’ 

















wheelbase—easy to handle in | space. Fric- 
tion clutch—stop the press without stopping the 
engine. sony gone. exclusive features of con- 
struction. E-B Gas Engine direct connected. 
Sold and guaranteed by makers of the famous 
E-B line of farm machinery. Write for Hay 
‘alc€- Emerson-Brantingham 
implement Co., inc. 
456 W. Iron Street 
ROCKFORD, (LL. 
Established 1852 
Good Farm Machinery 


Wheat and Rye 


Choice Seed for Fall Sowing 

We have the best stocks for many years. New 

crop, just harvested from fields that show a fine 

profit and will make you money. Descriptive circu 
lar and samples free. 

Defiance Wheat (bearded)...... per bu. $1.70 

Turkey Red Wheat (bearded)..per bu. 






















Red Cross Wheat (beardless)....per bu. 1.7 
Common Winter Hye.......... perbu. 1.30 
Monster Winter KRye........... per bu. 1.40 


Bags free and on cars at Des Moines. 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept. D-2 
Des Moines, lowa 


oua tractor expert. 


rite for Booklet today. 


ourself to earp $5 
a da 


. Ww 
High and Park College, 200 Highiand Park Sia., Des Moines Jowa 























LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of 61.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published.- Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 














DUTY TO FENCE INTO THE BED 
OF A CREEK. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“My farm is divided by a partition fence 
which runs north and south: I am re- 
quired to maintain the north half, and my 
neighbor the south half. Each owner has 
a quarter section. The half section to the 
south of our land is again divided into 
quarters, and owned by two distinct par- 
ties. At the southern extremity of the 
dividing fence I have described, there is 
a creek, the bed of which runs in a gen- 
eral easterly and westerly direction, en- 
croaching at the intersection of the fences 
upon each of the four quarter sections. If 
my neighbor maintained his full half of 
the fence, it would be continued into the 


bed of the creek. He refuses to do this, 
with the result that I am unable to keep 
my cattle from trespassing upon my 


neighbor's farm. Can this party be com- 
pelled to continue and maintain his fence 
down into the bed of the creek?” 

In a recent case, that of Myers vs. Tall- 
man, 149 N. W. 261, the Iowa supreme 
court has expresesd itself upon this ques- 





tion, and holds the view that a land owner | 


may be required to fence across a creek, 
The court, however, 
question as one of practicability, 
sequently a question of fact to be deter- 
mined by the fence viewers, and, upon 
appeal from them, by the jury. The state- 
ment made by the court is in the nature 
of dictum, that is, it was an expression of 


seems to regard 
and con- 


opinion upon a matter not directly in- 
volved, but it is sufficiently positive to 
be of some weight as authority. We 


gather from the statute and this opinion 
that, if the maintenance of a fenec across 
the bed of a creek would impose no un- 
usual hardship upon the land owner, and 
is a reasonable requirement, such fence 
can be required and its maintenance en- 
forced. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATE— 
LIABILITY OF EXECUTOR. 
A Missouri subscriber 
“My father died testate in October, 1915, 
leaving no widow, and providing in his 
will that the five surviving children shall 
share equally in his estate. He nominated 
my brother as executor, to serve without 
bond. The executor has failed to include 
some of the personal property in the in- 
ventory, and plans to appropriate certain 


writes 


of the personalty at prices below that 
which could be obtained at public sale. 
What, if anything, can be done in the 


matter, to protect the interests of the oth- 
er heirs?” 

The fact that the executor is nominated 
without bond does not exonerate him of 
liability, and the court, if it sees fit, may 
require a bond in any event. If it is 
shown to the court that there is misman- 
agement of the estate or misappropriation 
of the property, it will certainly hold the 
executor to a strict accounting, and order 
his removal and the substitution of an ad- 
ministrator. The inventory must be veri- 
fied by affidavit, and, if there has been 
an intentional omission of articles of value 
belonging to the estate, the executor will 
render himself liabile criminally. The 
proper procedure would be to consult an 
attorney, and cite the executor before the 
court, to show cause why he should not 
be removed. 


NEGLIGENCE OF ROAD SUPER- 


VISOR—LIABILITY. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“On an old-established road in front 


of our home, the road supervisor cut a 
four to five-foot bank. In doing so, he 
cut away a large part of the roots of a 
large shade tree, so that it will endanger 
the house, if not soon cut down. He also 
cut the bank within a foot of the fence, 
almost straight up and down. The bank 
is five feet high, and, by reason of the 
work done, is gradually washing away, 
thus undermining the fence. May the 
supervisor lawfully do this? If not, how 
may we protect our rights?” 

The law prohibits the cutting down of 
shade trees, unless there is a clear need 
for their destruction in the interests of 
the public. The road superintendent is 
required to furnish a bond for the faithful 
performance of his duty. It would appear 
that the manner in which the work de- 
scribed has been done, could be properly 
regarded as negligent. The law under 
which this officer is operating is compar- 
atively recent, and there are no supreme 
court decisions available upon which to 
base an opinion. It seems to us, however, 
that the superintendent is personally lia- 
ble for the results of his negligence, what- 
ever they may be, and suit against him 
would be entirely proper. In our judg- 


the | 











Sandwich Farm 
Elevators are made from 
Cypress—the wood that ¥ 
defies time and decay. The \ bp 
historic gates of Constant- a 
inople—made of Cypress , 
lasted 1100 years; the doors of ancient St. Peters in Rome 
stood 1200 years of constant use. No other wood can com- 
pare with Cypress for long life under hard service. That’s 
why we chose Cypress for our elevators—it outlasts the 
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: finest steel, And every detail of the fast-working, labor and 
money saving, noiseless Sandwich is of the same high quality. The 
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is made in sturdy, rigid sections—they 
can’t sag, rattle or clog. Has corn 
cleaning grate and screen. Overhead 
wagon dump. Drive right under with 
tallest load—dump into hopper— 
hitch horse or engine power and start 





cones FARM ELEVATOR 


storing corn at once. A boy can run 
it. Does the work of seven men. This 
means less hired help and money 
saved. Sixty years of high grade im- 
plement manufacturing experience is 
back of every Sandwich Elevator. 


A Book For You 


Our free elevator book tells all about the Sandwich Farm Elevator—why it is the one 


elevator for you to buy. Gives facts and ar na about cribs and granaries that you ought 


to know- A postal brings you a copy. 


rite today. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 106 Union St., SANDWICH, ILL. 


1206 Main Street, 
406 Avenue A 
Studebaker Bidg., 


Council Bluffs, la. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
ansas City, Mo. 


Write House Nearest You, 
We also build Corn Shellers, Hay Presses, Gasoline Engines, Feed Mills, ete. All have the 
same high quality, backed by the same strong guaranty of satisfaction as our farm elevators, 
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ment, it would also be proper to bring ac- 
tion, at the same time, against his sure- 
ty. If the damage had not already been 
done, the superintendent could be en- 
joined. The cutting of the bank in such 
a way as to endanger the fence consti- 
tutes a taking of, property without due 
process of law, and can, therefore, be en- 
joined ,or suit brought for damages. We 
are informed that there is now a suit 
pending against the trustees of the town- 
ship in one county, upon a state of facts 
somewhat similar to this, and which has 
been appealed to the supreme court. 


INCREASING FLOW OF WATER ON 
ADJACENT OWNER’S LAND. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: = 

“A, B and C are neighbors. A and B’s 
land lies above C’s and is separated by the 
public road. A has laid tile, and runs the 
water out on the road into a dry ditch. 
The water runs about three rods down 
the road, then crosses through a culvert, 
and runs onto C’s farm, where there is no 
ditch or running water. B proposes to tile 
this fall, and either connect with <A’s tile, 
or else run the water on the road as A 
has done. C would be compelled to lay 80 
rods of tile to carry this water to a creek. 
(1) What are C’s rights in the premises? 
(2) Can C prevent B from tiling in any 
way? ‘3) Can C compel A and B to tile 
to the creek?” 

We will discuss the three questions pro- 
pounded by our correspondent as a whole. 
The rule of law is, with respect to natural 
watercourses, that, while a servient own- 
er, or the owner of the lower land or that 
through which the watercourse passes, 
may not prevent the natural flow, he is 
not required to take care of water in un- 
natural quantities. In other words, no 
owner of higher land can thro into the 
watercourse an amount of water which 
would damage the lower owner’s land. It 
would seem from this statement of fact 
that A has thrown the water in an un- 
natural course in the first place, and if, as 
our correspondent states, there is no nat- 
ural watercourse on C’s land, C may re- 
strain A from throwing the water thereon 
by injunction proceedings, and he may 
at the same time sue for damages already 
done. There can be no doubt but that 
B can be prevented from throwing more 
water on C’s land to his damage, as it 
would be unreasonable to suppose that C 








could be required to go to the expense of 


tiling 80 rods in order to carry off ane 
other’s water. The proper way to prevent 
this would be to notify B that action 
would be taken in the event of his carry- 
ing out his purpose, and, if this warning 
were disregarded, to bring suit for in- 
junction. B cannot be prevented from til- 
ing his own land, provided he does not 
damage any other owner. 


THRESHING HELP — WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Ten farmers, including myself, own 4 
threshing outfit. We thresh for five out- 
side the members of the company. We 
hired two of the members to tend the en- 
gine and separator at $3.50 per day ong 
Are we required to carry workmen’s com- 


pensation insurance? If so, how much, 
and where can we insure?” 
The Employers’ Liability and Work- 


men’s Compensation Act provides among 
other things that ‘‘this act shall not apply 
to any household or domestic servant, 
farm or other laborer engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, nor persons whose em- 
ployment is of a casual nature.”’ It seems 
to us safe to assume that employes, re- 
gardless of their connection with the com- 
pany itself, engaged in threshing would 
be included in the exception made by the 
legislature. It therefore follows that ine 
surance would not be necessary. 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“(1) Is there any law as to the width 
of railroad crossings on each side of the 
track? If so, what is the provision? (2) 
A motor hand-car ran up on a team whilé 
crossing the track, almost hitting the 
buggy, and so frightening the horses as 
to cause them to run over the embank- 
ment, upsetting the buggy and seriously 
injuring the occupants. What remedy, | 


any, have these parties against the rail- 
road company?” 
(1) Railroads are required by the lows 


statutes to construct and maintain good, 
sufficient and safe crossings. There is n0 
specific requirement as to their width. 
(2) It is the duty of both parties, the 
employes of the railroad company 4? 
travelers crossing the track, to exercise 
due care for the safety of others and theif 
own, respectively. If the employes in the 
hand-car operated it at the crossing 
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sarin 
without due regard for the safety of per- 
gons likely to be crossing, and the occu- 
pants of the buggy exercised that care 
which their own protection demanded, the 
railroad would be liable for negligence. 
But if, in the absence of gross negligence 
on the part of the railroad employes, the 
travelers were indifferent to their own 
welfare, and did not take those precau- 
tions which the situation necessarily de- 
manded, they could not recover. 


, 


DRAINAGE QUESTION. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B own adjoining farms. Years 
ago, 2 drainage ditch was made from A's 
farm thru B’s farm, to a creek, for the 
purpos* of draining the land. This ditch 
has filled some since. It is about two 
feet deep at present, and water flows thru 
most of the time. A intends to tile his 
Jand and fill the ditch on his side. Has he 
a right to drain his tile about ten feet 
from the partition line between A and B, 
jnto this ditch, without liability to B?” 

Iowa permits an owner to drain and 
make an outlet for his tile on his own 
land, in a natural watercourse, or in a de- 
pression from which the water will flow 
into a natural watercourse. Under such 
conditions, he is not responsible for any 
damage which may result because of wa- 
ter flowing over onto the land of his 
neighbor below. Whether this ditch would 
be termed a depression or rmatural water- 
course, we can not say. We do not know 
whether it was put in the line of the nat- 
ural flow of the water or not. Our corre- 
spondent will know this. 

Would it not be better, however, for A 
and B to get together and put in tile large 
enough to carry the water for both of 
them? No doubt both fields need drain- 
age. It would be much better for them to 
join in placing tile large enough to carry 
all the water, than for them to have any 
misunderstanding. B certainly could af- 
ford to do this, because, if A drains his 
field and deposits the water on his own 
land, it will cause B some annoyance, and 
he will have to take care of the water in 
some way. Some years ago, we had a case 
of this kind, and we had no difficulty in 
coming to an understanding with the 
neighbor below, by which we put in tile 
large enough to handle all the water. 





REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a second mortgage on a quar- 
ter section in South Dakota, and the own- 
er is so far behind we retained an attor- 
ney to bring foreclosure proceedings June 
1ith. (1)) How long can the owner hold 
possession after sale, and how long will 
he have in which to redeem the property? 
(2) Do you think it would be best for me 
to attend the sale, or could the attorney 
attend to it? (3)) Will the land be sold 
subject to the first mortgage?” 

(1) The owner’s possession would de- 
pend somewhat upon the terms and condi- 
tions of the mortgage, but, if a receiver- 
ship is not provided for, he would prob- 
ably remain in possession during the 
period of redemption. He has the right 
to redeem at any time within one year of 
the date of sale, provided he pays the 
amount of the principal debt with 12 per 
cent interest and the accrued costs, taxes, 
etc. (2) If you have selected a reliable 
attorney, there is no doubt but that he can 
attend to your interests without the ne- 
cessity of your making a special trip. If, 
for any reason, he requires your presence, 
he will doubtless notify you. (3) Yes. 
You cannot do anything that will affect 
the rights of the first mortgagee. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY BY PRESCRIPTION. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“A, B and C are adjoining land owners. 


B's land is bounded on the east by the 
river, and it is necessary, in order to 
Teach the highway, that he shall pass over 
the land of one or both of the adjoining 
Owners The more direct route is thru 
the land of A. At present, he travels in 
a diagonal direction, first over the land 
of A, then thru the hog lots of C, having 


to pass thru two gates, and on thru C’s 
land until he reaches the road. For sani- 
lary reasons, the road thru the hog lots 


I$ undesirable. B and C have each owned 
their respective tracts about five years. 
There ha been no written or verbal 
agreement as to the use of the driveway 
thru C’s land. Can B be required to take 
the direct route thru A’s land, and has C 


the right to close his gates against such 
“eg Vhat legal steps should be 
aken?? 


To acquire an easement in the form of 
@ right-of-way over another person's land, 
it requires to be shown that the claim is 
based upon adverse possession under a 
claim of rig t for a period of at least ten 


zeae. The mere use of the property for 
“hy Purposes is not proper evidence of 
€ claim, It does not appear, from our 


rane sPortdent’s statement, how long the 
“ee has been used by the owners of the 
a eid B now resides. Aside from 
“hy r , however, it does not appear that 
ai 1ag been the other necessary ele- 

—4a claim of right. It would appear 














The High-Gear Performer on 


America’s H 


Boston—Corey Hill on high, 27 miles 


an hour at the top. 


Cincinnati—Clifton Hill on high, 30 miles 


an hour at the top. 


ardest Hills 


Kansas City—Hospital Hill on high, 38 


miles an hour at the top. 


Denver—Lookout Mountain, on high all 


the way, reaching 7,800 feet elevation. 





F YOU are looking for high- 

gear high-climbing to prove 

power and performance—here 
are specific Hupmobile instances. 
Dealers report them from demon- 
strations. 


If they sound extraordinary, per- 
mit us to remind you that to Hup- 
mobile owners they will merely 
confirm their own everyday ex- 
experiences. 





Hills that are Play 
for the Hupmobile 





Boston motorists regard the Beacon street 
side of Corey Hill as their worst climb. 
Few cars hold high gear to the top. 


C. E. Jeffrey, Jr., says his favorite demon- 
stration is to come down the hill, turn 
at the bottom, and start back on high. 
The car is usually traveling 27 miles an 
hour when it tops the rise. 


In Cincinnati, Fred T. Larson drives the 
Hupmobile half way up Clifton Avenue 
Hill at 30 miles; cuts the speed to 15 
miles; and picks up again to 30 miles, 
finishing at that gait—without shifting 
gears. 


The leading cars sold in Kansas City do 
not take Hospital Hill on high. W. C. 
Howard says a Hurricane must be blow- 
ing against the Hupmobile any time it fails 
to clear the top at 38 miles an hour. 


Omaha reports a brick paved test hill, 20 
per cent rise, a block long. The Hupmo- 








Four-cylinder motor— extremely 
simple, reliable and compact. High 
speed type. 


Horizontal type automatic carbur- 
eter—no adjustments. 


Multiple-disc, 17-plate clutch, in 
unit with motor and transmission. 


Spiral bevel, full-floating rear axle. 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 


Things You Should Know About the Hupmobile 


Oversize brakes—one square inch 
braking surface to each 8 pounds 
of car weight. 





Tires 10 per cent oversize. 


Underslung rear springs, very lo 
and flexible. . bteiiies 


Wheelbase of 119 and 134 inches. 


7-Pass, Touring Car $1340 





Roadster $1185 

















The Mark of Superior 


DD 


f. o. b. Detroit 

















§ Motor Car Service 





bile, carrying five passengers and register- 
ing seven miles an hour at the bottom, 
skims it on high gear. 


Thousands of tourists know how the Look- 
out Mountain trip in Colorado tests the 
high-gear power and the cooling efficiency 
of motor cars. 





High Gear All the Way 
on Lookout Mountain 





The Denver dealer regularly make this trip 
—toIdaho Springsand return—without shift- 
ing gears or taking on water; the climb is 
2300 feet; the greatest elevation 7800 feet. 


Is there any reason why Hupmobile own- 
ers should envy the performance of other 
types? 


smoothness and 


In pick-up, flexibility, 
performance is 


steadiness, Hupmobile 
equally good. 





11,000 Owners Rate 
Efficiency at 99% 





Eleven thousand owners give the car an 
efficiency rating of 99%. 


You begin to see now why 508-10 per 
cent of Hupmobile owners will have no 
other car. Why 24 2-10 of our owners are 
men who have owned costlier cars and 
cars with more cylinders. 


They prefer the Hupmobile, because it 
does all they expect of a car; and because 
the Hupmobile free coupon service system 
assures them—without a penny of cost— 
skilled care, inspection and adjustment 
each month for eight mon 


Call on the Hupmobile dealer for a per- 


formance test as severe as you li 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
1347 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Michigan 

















30,000 Farmers 
Wild With JOY 


Yes, Sir! Simply wild! And every mother’s son of them readytohug and , - . 


kiss the Simplex. Why? They made $2.50to 


You know that straw is a great fertilizer—a 


conserver of moisture—a great safeguard from ‘‘soil 


blowing’”’ and winter kill. Every sane man does. 


off a log with the Simplex. 
Just 


] No width carrier. 
excuse for not spreading it mow. It’s easy as rolling 


20 feet at a time. 20 acres a day—thick 


NO MONEY 
iN ADVANCE 


or thin. Bright or rotten straw (also manure.) Fits any 
low or high wheel wagon. Has double-drive and double- 


stands a chance. Three ae y for the 
Simplex. Thousands in use. Great __ ae 
Can you read this and not want one? we 


Write for the Big Noise Offer 


Manson Campbell siwame goes the limit. Now I’m making a special “big nolse’’ offer 
township 


to two men in 
a private deal! Postal brin 
big Spreader Catalog—all 
it’a a crime to burn straw. 
one of the twe locky 


ree! Write! No 
Send posta} b 


. it’s acorker! Couldn’t think blishing it 
it—the soul ctirripg letters—the ee 
rok "il prove — 

return mail. ¢ 

enre to get my “Bie Noise" Offor, 


io, sir. Thisis 


ee 
M at amy 
Kansas City, Me, 





sir—absolutely true. I’ll prove that the 
profit maker on any farm is the Simplex. 


No cost to you. No chance ‘ 

: I'leven TRUST YOU witha brandnew 4, , 
ot i Ade 

Simplex Straw Spreader & 


30 Days’ FREE Trial! 


e .50 an acre spreading their straw. You bet! I told 
them they would. I tell you you will! Now I've got the most astounding proof you ever saw! 
Send a postal—quick! I'll show you letters that will make your eyes pop. 
Messages straight from the hearts of farms 
ers who have made $100 to $150, even $500 cold 
Cash profit—in addition to paying fos 
the Simplex. In a single season! Yes, 


TRY THIS 
Reva SIMPLEX 
oe, AT MY 


to lose. 


3 
d 


Get that! No other straw spreader -%* 











that the use has been merely permissive, 
and it is not our understanding that an 
easement can be obtained in such circum- 
stances. There is such a thing as a right- 
of-way of necessity, but this is usually 








the most direct route obtainable, and this 
question would not appear to enter into 
the instant case. The proper legal steps 
would be the service of a notice by C 
upon B in the manner provided for orig- 


inal notices, which must be recorded wrth- 
in three months of time of service. B may 
then bring an action against C, if he be- 
lieves that he has an easement over his 
land, 
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Pull This agune 


Over Rough Roads! 


Certainly not—only the steel rails keep the 
gigantic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 
The same applies to tractors—the Bullock. 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
no wasted fuel—every ounce of power 
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Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 
too wet or loose—no road too rough for 
the Bullock. The year ’round tractor— 
works when others can’t. 

Best for plowing and harrowing—can’t 
pack the soil—will plow that “soft field.” 
Unequaled for road work—furnishes sta- 
tionary power without blocking. Very easy 
to operate; the most economical to buy, results con- 
sidered. Our 12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat- 

wheeled tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 


—patterned exactly after our larger and higher 
priced machines. 
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free “Creeping 
Grip” Book, 
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TRACTOR 
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Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea 





By JULES VERNE | 











THE LAST WORDS 


NEMO. 


CHAPTER 
OF C, 


XXII 
APTAIN 

The panels had 
vision, but light had 
salon; all was silence 
in the Nautilus. At 
hundred feet beneath the 


not returned to the 
and darkness with- 


water, 





it going? 


| enough. 


| electric 





; accountable speed; 


{| the approach 


leaving this desolate spot. 
To the north or south? 
was the man flying to after such dreadful 
retaliation? I had returned to my room, 
here 
I felt an insurmountable horror 
for Captain Nemo. Whatever he 
fered at the hands of these men, he had 
no right to punish thus. He had made 
me, if not an accomplice, at least a wit- 
ness of his vengeance. At eleven, the 
light reappeared. I passed into 
the salon. It was deserted. I consulted 
the different instruments. The Nautilus 
was flying northward at the rate of twen- 
ty-five miles an hour, now on the sur- 
face, and now thirty feet below it. On 
taking the bearings by the chart, I saw 
that we were passing the mouth of the 
Manche, and that our course was hurry- 
ing us towards the northern seas at a 
frightful speed. That night we 
crossed two hundred leagues of the At- 
lantic. The shadows fell, and the sea 
was covered with darkness until the ris- 
ing of the moon. I went to my room, but 
could not sleep. I was troubled with a 
dreadful nightmare. The horrible scene 
of destruction was continually before my 
eyes. From that day, who could tell into 
what part of the North Atlantic basin the 
Nautilus would take us? Still with un- 
still in the midst of 
fogs. I could no longer 
judge of the time that was passing. The 
clocks had been stopped on board. It 
seemed, as in polar countries, that night 
and day no longer followed their regular 
course. I felt myself being drawn into 
that strange region where the foundered 
imagination of Edgar Poe roamed at will. 
Like the fabulous Gordon Pym, at every 
moment I expected to see ‘‘that veiled 
human figure, of larger proportions than 
those of any inhabitant of the earth, 
thrown across the cataract which defends 
to the pole.” I estimated 
(tho perhaps I may be mistaken)—lI esti- 
mated this adventurous course of the 
Nautilus to have lasted fifteen or twenty 
days. And I know not how much longer 
it might have lasted, had it not been for 
the catastrophe which ended this voyage. 
Of Captain Nemo, I saw nothing whatever 
now, nor of his second. Not a man of the 
crew was visible for an instant. The Nau- 
tilus was almost incessantly under water. 
When we came to the surface to renew 
the air, the panels opened and shut me- 
chanically. There were no more marks 
on the planisphere. I knew not where we 
were. And the Canadian, too, his strength 
and patience at an end, appeared no more. 
Conseil could not draw a word from him, 
and, fearing that, in a dreadful fit of mad- 
ness, he might kill himself, watched him 
with constant devotion. One morning 
(what date it was, I could not say), I had 
fallen into a heavy sleep towards the 
early hqurs, a sleep both painful and un- 
healthy, when I suddenly awoke. Ned 
Land was leaning over me, saying in a 
low voice: ‘‘We are going to fly.” 

I sat up. ‘“‘When shall we go?” I in- 
quired. 

“Tomorrow night. All inspection on 
board the Nautilus seems to have ceased. 
All appear to be stupefied. You will be 
ready, sir?” 

“Yes; where are we?” 

“In sight of land. I took the reckoning 
this morning in the fog—twenty miles to 
the east.” 

“What country is it?’ 

I do not know; but, whatever it is, we 
will take refuge there.”’ 

“Yes, Ned, yes. We will fly tonight, 
even if the sea should swallow us up.” 

“The sea.is bad, the wind violent, but 
twenty miles in that light boat of the 
Nautilus does not frighten me. Unknown 
to the crew, I have been able to procure 
food and some bottles of water.” 

“T will follow you.”’ 

“But,”" continued the Canadian, 
am surprised, I will defend myself; 


these northern 


“7 2 
[ will 
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force them to kill me.” 

“We will die together, friend Ned.” 

I had made up my mind to all The 
Canadian left me. I reached the plat- 
| form, on which I could with difficulty 

support myself against the shock of the 
waves. The sky was threatening; but, as 
land was in those thick, brown shadows, 
we must fly. I returned to the salon, 
fearing and yet hoping to see Captain 
Nemo, wishing and yet not wishing to see 
| him. What could I have said to him? 


closed on this dreadful | 


wonderful speed, a | 
it was | , 
71. | selves, 
Whither was | tise 
Where | 
Ned and Conseil had remained silent | 


had suf- | 


had | 


PART IL. 


| Could I hide the involuntary horror with 
which he inspired me? No. It was better 
that I should not meet him face to face; 
| better to forget him. And yet— How 
long seemed that day, the last that I 
should pass in the Nautilus. I remained 
alone. Ned Land and Conseil avoided 
speaking, for fear of betraying them- 
At six I dined, but I was not 
I forced myself to eat in spite of 
that I might not weaken my- 
Ned Land came to 


hungry; 
my disgust, 
self. At half-past six, 
my room, saying, ‘‘We shall not see each 
other again before our departure. At ten 
the moon will not be risen. We will profit 
by the darkness. Come to the boat; Con- 
seil and I will wait for you.” 

The Canadian went out without giving 
me time to answer. Wishing to verify 
the course of the Nautilus, I went to the 
salon. We were running north, northeast 
at frightful speed, and more than fifty 
yards deep. I cast a last look on these 
wonders of nature, on the riches of art 
heaped up in this museum, upon the un- 
rivaled collection destined to perish at 
the bottom of the sea, with him who had 
formed it. I wished to fix an indelible 
impression of it in my mind. I remained 
an hour thus, bathed in the light of that 
luminous ceiling, and passing in review 
those treasures’ shining under their 
glasses. Then I returned to my room. 

I dressed myself in strong sea cloth- 
ing. I collected my notes, placing them 
carefully about me. My heart beat loudly. 
I could not check its pulsations. Cer- 
tainly my trouble and agitation would 
have betrayed me to Captain Nemo’s eyes. 
What was he doing at this moment? 1 
listened at the door of his room. I heard 
steps. Captain Nemo was there. He had 
not gone to rest. At every moment, I ex- 
pected to see him appear, and ask me why 
I wished to fly. I was constantly on the 
alert. My imagination magnified every- 
thing. The impression became 
poignant, that I asked myself if it would 
not be better to go to the Captain's room, 
see him face to face, and brave him with 
look and gesture. 

It was the inspiration of a madman; 
fortunately, I resisted the desire, and 
stretched myself on my bed to quiet my 
bodily agitation. My nerves were some- 
what calmer, but in my excited brain I 
saw over again all my existence on board 
the Nautilus; every incident, either happy 
or unfortunate, which had happened since 
my disappearance from the Abraham Lin- 
coln. All the events passed before my 
eyes like scenes in a drama. Then Cap- 
tain Nemo seemed to grow enormously, 
his features to assume superhuman pro- 
portions. He was no longer my equal, 
but a man of the waters, the 
the sea. 

It was then half-past 
head between my 
bursting. I closed my 
think any longer. There 
hour to wait, another half hours of night- 
mare, Which might drive me mad. 

At that moment I heard the 
strains of the organ, a sad harmony to an 
undefinable chant, the wail of a soul long- 
ing to break these earthly bonds. I list- 
ened with every sense, scarcely breath- 
ing; plunged, like Captain Nemo, in that 
musical ecstasy, which was drawing him 
in spirit to the end of life. 

Then a sudden thought terrified me. 
Captain Nemo had left his room. He was 
in the salon, which I must cross to fly. 
There I should meet him for the last time. 
He would see me, perhaps speak to me. 
A gesture of his might destroy me, a 
single word chain me on board. 

But ten was about to strike. The mo- 
ment had come for me to leave my room 
and join my companions. 

I must not hesitate, even if Captain 
Nemo himself should rise before me. I 
opened my door carefully; and even then, 
as it turned on its hinges, it seemed to 
me to make a dreadful noise. Perhaps it 
only existed in my own imagination. 

I crept along the dark stairs of the 
Nautilus, stopping at each step to check 
the beating of my heart. I reached the 
door of the salon, and opened it gently. 
It was plunged in profound darkness. The 
strains of the organ sounded faintly. Cap- 
tain Nemo was there, but he could not 
see me. In the full light, I do not think 
he would have noticed me, so entirely did 
he seem to be absorbed in the ecstasy. 
1 crept along the carpet, avoiding the 
slightest sound which might betray my 
presence. I was at least five minutes in 
reaching the door, at the opposite side, 
opening into the library. 

I was going to open it, when a sigh 
from Captain Nemo nailed me to the spot. 
I knew that he was rising. I could even 
see him, for the light from the library 


nine, 


eyes, I would not 
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came thru to the salon. He came towards 
me silently, with him arms crossed, glid- 
jng like a spectre rather than walking; 
fis breast was swelling with sobs; and I 
heard him murmur these words (the last 
which ever struck my ear): 

“Almighty God! enough! enough!” 

Was it a confession of remorse which 
thus escaped from this man’s conscience? 

In desperation, I rushed thru the library 
and mounted the central stair case, and, 
following the upper flight, reached the 
poat. I crept thru the opening, which 
had already admitted my two companions. 

“Let us go! let us go!” I exclaimed. 

“Directly!” replied the Canadian. 

The orifice in the plates of the Nau- 
tilus was first closed, and fastened. down 
by means of a false key, with which Ned 
Land had provided himself; the opening in 
the boat was also closed. The Canadian 
began to loosen the bolts which still held 
us to the submarine boat. 

Suddenly a noise within was heard. 
Voices were answering each other loudly. 
What was the matter? Had they dis- 
covered our flight? I felt Ned Land slip- 
ping a dagger into my hand. 

“Yes,” I murmured, “we know how 
to die!’ 

The Canadian had stopped in his work. 
But one word, many times repeated, a 
dreadful word, revealed the cause of the 
agitation spreading on board the Nautilus. 
It was not we the crew were looking 
after! . 

“The maelstrom! the maelstrom!” I ex- 
claimed. 

The maelstrom! Could a more dread- 
ful word in a more dreadful situation have 


sounded in our ears! We were then upon 
the dangerous coast of Norway. Was the 
Nautilus being drawn into this gulf at 
the moment our boat was going to leave 
its sides? We knew that at the tide the 
pent-up waters between the islands of 
Ferroe and Loffoden rush with irresistible 
violence, forming a whirlpool from which 
no vessel ever escapes. From every point 
of the horizon, enormous waves were 
meeting, forming a gulf justly called the 
“Navel of the Ocean,” whose power of 
atraction extends a distance of twelve 
miles. There, not only vessels, but whales, 


are sacrificed, as well as white bears from 
the northern regions. 

It is thither that the Nautilus, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, had been run by 
the Captain. 

It was describing a spiral, the circum- 
ference of which was lessening by de- 
grees, and the boat, which was still fast- 
ened to its side, was carried along with 
giddy speed. I felt that sickly giddiness 
which arises from long-continued whirl- 
ing around. . 

We were in dread. Qur horror was at 
{ts height, circulation had stopped, all 
nervous influence was annihilated, and we 
were covered with cold sweat, like a 
sweat of agony! And what noise around 
our frail bark? What roarings repeated 
by the echo miles away! What an up- 
roar was that of the waters broken on 
the sharp rocks at the bottom, where the 
hardest bodies are crushed, and trees 
worn away, ‘‘with all the fur rubbed off,” 
according to the Norwegian phrase! 

What a situation to be in! We rocked 
frightfully. The Nautilus defended it- 
self like a human being. Its steel muscles 
cracked. Sometimes it seemed to stand 
upright, and we with it! 

“We must hold on,” said Ned, “and 
look after the bolts. We may still be 
saved if we stick to the Nautilus—” 

He had not finished the words, when 
we heard a crashing noise, the bolts gave 
Way, and the boat, torn from its groove, 
was hurled like a stone from a sling into 
the midst of the whirlpool. 

My head struck on a piece of iron, and, 


with the violent shock, I lost all con- 
sciousness. 
CHAPTER XXIII—CONCLUSION. 


Thus ends the voyage under the seas. 
What passed during that night—how the 
boat escaped from the eddies of the mael- 
8trom, how Ned Land, Conseil and myself 
ever came out of the gulf—I can not tell. 

But when I returned to consciousness, I 
Was lying in a fisherman’s hut, on the 
Loffoden Isles. 
and sound, 
hands. 


were near me, holding my 
We embraced each other heartily. 


At that moment we could not think 
of returning to France. The means of 
, Communication between the north of Nor- 
, Way and the south are rare, and I was 


, therefore obliged to wait for the steam- 


boat running monthly from Cape North. 

And among the worthy people who so 
kindly received us, I revised my record of 
these adventures .once more. Not a fact 
has been omitted, not a detall exagger- 
ated. It is a faithful narrative of this 
incredible expedition in an element inac- 
cessible to man, but to which progress 
Will one day open a road. 

Shall I be believed? I do not know. 
And it matters little, after all. What I 
now affirm is, that I haveea right to speak 
of these seas, under which, in less than 
ten months, I have crossed twenty thou- 
~ gy leagues in that submarine tour of 

1€ world, which has revealed so many 
Wonders, 

But what has become of the Nautilus? 
a = resist the pressure of the mael- 

Tom? Does Captain Nemo still live? 


My two companions, safe, 
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And does he still follow under the ocean 
those frightful retaliations? Or did he 
stop after that last hecatomb? 

Will the waves one day carry to us this 
manuscript containing the history of his 
life? Shall I ever know the name of this 
man? Will the missing vessel tell us by 
its nationality that of Captain Nemo? 

I hope so. And I also hope that his 
powerful vessel has conquered the sea at 
its most terrible gulf, and that the Nau- 
tilus has survived where so many other 
vessels have been lost! If it be so, if 
Captain Nemo still inhabits the ocean, his 
adopted country, may hatred be appeased 
in that savage heart! May the contem- 
plation of so many wonders extinguish 
forever the spirit of vengeance! May the 
judge disappear, and the philosopher con- 
tinue the peaceful exploration of the sea! 
If his destiny be strange, it is also sub- 
lime. Have I not understood it myself? 
Have I not lived ten months of this un- 
natural life? And to the question asked 


by Ecclesiastes, three thousand years ago, | 


“That which is far off and exceeding deep, 
who can find it out?” two men alone of 
all now living have the right to give an 
answer— 

Captain Nemo and myself! 


(The End.) 
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Veterinary 


MANGE IN A HORSE. 

A Colorado correspondent writes: 

‘“‘My mare has a sort of itch. She got 
over it during the winter but now that 
the weather is again getting hot it is as 
bad as ever. She rubs her mane and tail 
until she has the hair all rubbed off. The 
trouble also seems to be in her ears. 
Aside from these places her hair is 
smooth and sleek and she seems to be in 
good condition. We scrubbed the affected 
parts with lime-sulphur spray and also 
used a stock dip, but neither of these 
seemed to do any good.” 


Probably the trouble is mange and is 


due to a small mite burrowing into the 
hair roots. The typical mite, especially 
infests the mane and tail but often 


spreads to the back parts of the head. 
Treatment consists in first thoroly wash- 
ing all parts which are likely to be af- 
fected with warm soap suds and then 
rubbing in a good dip solution. Our cor- 
respondent has been doing the right thing, 
but probably has not done it thoroly 
enough. The treatment should not only 
be very thorough but should be repeated 
once every week. And not only should the 
mare herself be treated but the woodwork 
of the stable should be washed off with a 
disinfecting solution, as well as the har- 
ness, curry comb, etc. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN SOWS. 


An lllinois correspondent writes: 
“Could you advise me how to doctor a 
sow that is down in the hind-quarters? My 
neighbor cured three sows several years 
ago by following your directions. 








I have | 


always fed slop and tankage to suckling | 


sows. 
Paralysis of the hind-quarters, both in 
sows and pigs, is a rather mysterious 
trouble. 
by a lack f bone and muscle-building ma- 
terial in the ration. At other times it may 
be the result of tuberculosis or some oth- 
er disease. 
the result of some obscure nervous trou- 
ble. Veterinarians are more or less in 
the dark in the handling of such cases, At 
the Iowa station, several years ago, when 
some pigs which were fed a well-balanced 
ration, became affected with the trouble, 
they dosed with Fowler's solution of ar- 
senic, and were able to effect a cure. As 


we remember it, the Fowler's solution of | 


arsenic was given at the rate of five drops 
per 100 pounds of live weight, twice daily. 
We have recommended this treatment 
thru the paper, and have received reports 
of successful recovery in some instances. 
We suggest that our correspondent dose 
with the Fowler's solution in the amounts 
as mentioned, twice daily for a week or 
ten days. 
of the Fowler's solution to eight drops 
per 100 pounds of live weight at the end 
of the first week. 

Some cases seem to be helped by dosing 
with a teaspoonful of cod liver oil, five 
grains of phosphate of lime, and one drop 
of fluid extract of nux vomica, per 100 
pounds of live weight, in a little feed, 
twice daily. 


PARALYZED CALF. 

AMissouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a three-months-old calf which 
seems to be affected with paralysis. 
About one month ago it got in with its 
mother and got all the milk, which gave 
it the scours. In a few days it got so it 
could hardly walk. It would take very 
short steps and its legs seemed to be a 
little stiff. In a short time it got so it 
could not get up, but would drag its hind 
parts. It will eat most anything and 
seems to be in a thrifty and growing con- 
dition but cannot walk except when 
helped to its feet and balanced while 
walking. Its hind legs are very weak and 
its seems to have very little control over 
any of its limbs. Do you think there is 
any chance of this calf recovering? Could 
you tell me the trouble with it? Do you 
think the animal should be kept quiet or 
aided and allowed to move around?” 

The cause of paralysis is always uncer- 
tain but is generally due to nervous trou- 
ble which in turn may be caused by di- 
gestive disturbances. The following sug- 
gestions from the government book on 
diseases of cattle apply especially to older 
cattle but our correspondent might reduce 
the suggested doses according to the size 
of his calf: 

“The symptoms usually appead sud- 
denly, and consist in inability to stand. 
Sometimes this is preceded by a period of 


excitement. The animal usually lies 
quietly, but sometimes it groans and 
tosses its head about in a way that in- 


dicates pain. * * * *® 

“The animal must be given a soft, dry 
bed under shelter and in a quiet, airy 
place. It is well to apply mustard along 
the spine. The action of the mustard 
may be intensified by rubbing the skin 
with ammonia or turpentine. Internally 
give a purge of Glauber’s salts. Nux 
vomica or strychnia (1 to 2 grain doses) 
may be given. Turn the cow two to four 


He might increase the amount | 


Sometimes it seems to be caused | 


Occasionally it appears to be | 





times daily and rub the legs well each 
time. 

“There are instances when cows will 
persist in lying down (in spite of all ef- 
forts that are made to compel them to 
stand up), when it cannot really be said 
that they are paralyzed. They have sen- 
sation in all parts; they can move all their 
feet; they can change their position; and 
in fact every function seems to be nor- 
mally performed, but they obstinately re- 
fust to rise, or even Make an effort to do 
so. Cases of this kind have been killed, 
as it was an utter impossibility to get 
the animal on its feet. -However, there 
are instances when a cow, after refusing 
to rise when all other means had been 
tried, quickly jumped to her feet and 
showed fright upon the appearance of a 
dog or other terrifying object.” 


SUMMER SKIN TROUBLE IN 
HORSES. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Our pony has small lumps on her 
shoulder, which she rubs until they be- 
come raw. In the winter time they go 
away. These sores are about half as big 
as a dime, and are over her shoulders, 
neck and front legs. A veterinarian told 
me that I was feeding her too heavily, but 
light feeding does not seem to stop the 
trouble.” 

Skin trouble among horses is common 
in the summer. The trouble seems to be 
due to a variety of causes, but as a gen- 
eral proposition it need cause no serious 
worry. Overfeeding is the most common 
cause, and ordinarily the first definite 
treatment should be to feed a light, laxa- 
tive ration, and give a physic, such as 
one-half to a pound of Glauber’s salts, if 
the bowels are at all tight. A small pony 
should not get over a quarter of a pound 
of Glauber's salts. As a direct treatment 
for the sores, we would suggest trying 
first a solution made by dissolving alum 
in water at the rate of ten grains to the 
ounce. If this does no good, we suggest 
a lotion made by, mixing two ounces each 
of syrup of tar, glycerine and soap, to- 
gether with eight ounces of alcohol. But 
except in severe cases, it is generally 
wiser to attempt no treatment, but sim- 
ply await the arrival of cool weather. 


LUNG-WORMS IN HOGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have discovered worms in my runty 
pigs, which are about seven weeks old. 
I counted seventeen worms that I got out 
of the nostrils of one little pig. What 
caused these worms in these pigs at this 
age? How did these worms work them- 
selves thru the nostrils? What kind of 
remedy can I get to cure these pigs?” 

We presume that these are the lung- 
worms which quite commonly infest the 
lungs and bronchial tubes of hogs, and 
which are sometimes coughed out thru 
the nostrils. It is presumed that these 
worms are spread quite largely by means 
of hog wallows. The eggs are coughed out 
by the hogs while wallowing, and hatch 
out into a minute larval form. The hogs, 
while wallowing, become caked with mud 
containing these very small worm larvae. 
The mud drops off in the yards or pens, 
and becomes powdered into dust. The lar- 
vae are supposed to be light enough to 
float in the air, and the pigs are supposed 
to breathe them in, whereupon they de- 
velop into typical lung-worms. Nearly all 
who have studied the parasite, recom- 
mend filling up the wallows, cleaning the 
pens and lots regularly, and spraying the 
pens occasionally with a five per cent so- 
lution of one of the standard coal tar dips. 

Treatment does not seem to .be so very 
satisfactory. Some recommend giving a 
teaspoonful of turpentine in milk two or 
three times daily. Others recommend one 
part of coal tar creosote in 100 parts of 
water, the dost of the mixture being two 
tablespoonfuls for a full-grown hog, given 
the first thing in the morning, every other 
day, for a week. We doubt very much if 
these remedies have much effect on the 
lung-worms. A remedy which holds forth 
more promise, if it were only practical, is 
one which is used for lung-worms in 
horses. A teaspoonful each of oil of 
eucalyptus and turpentine is poured over 
a quart of bran, and some boiling water 
is added. The steaming mixture gives off 
fumes which are supposed to be very dis- 
tasteful to the worms, causing them to 
drop out of the nostrils. We presume 
that this remedy might be applied to hogs 
by confining them in a small, tight room. 

Fortunately, lung-worms are not gen- 
erally serious, except in a few young pigs. 
Older, stronger hogs are often infected, 
but they do not seem to suffer greatly. 


COW-POX. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the best remedy for cow-pox? 
I have tried iodine, creoline, carbolic acid, 
and a 10 per cent solution of silver ni- 
trate. The trouble will partially disap- 
pear ,and then return again in some other 
part of the udder.”’ 

We suggest that our correspondent wash 
off the sores at each milking with a solu- 
tion made by dissolving one ounce of 
hyposulphite of soda in a quart of water. 
It may also be well to apply a little car- 
bolated vaseline to the sores. If the teat 
sores interfere seriously with milking, it 








may be wise to use a teat tube for a few 
days. Cow-pox ordinarily runs its course 
inside of two or three weeks, altho the 
sores may heal rather slowly. 





FISTULA. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what is the cause 
of fistula. What are the first symptoms? 
Is the disease contagious? I have had a 
veterinarian to doctor my horses for fis- 
tula, but he doesn’t seem to care to tell 
me anything about the nature of the dis- 
ease. I take good care of my horses, and 
would like to know more about fistula.” 

The cause of fistulous withers is gener- 
ally a poorly fitting collar, but a bruise 
of any kind may be the cause. The first 
symptom is a hard swelling, which, within 
a week or so, becomes soft. It continually 
becomes larger and softer, until it finally 
breaks, and pus runs from an open sore. 
The sore does not readily heal up, because 
the pus can not escape, but instead tends 
to work down among the shoulder 
muscles. A general line of treatment is 
to cut open the sore, so that the pus may 
be drained away. This is usually followed 
by caustics, such as caustic potash or 
muslin strips which have been dipped in 
terchloride of antimony. A great variety 
of caustics are used in the practical treat- 
ment of fistula. The important thing is 
to drain away all the pus and completely 
destroy all diseased tissue, for if this is 
not done, the old trouble will break out 
again some time in the future. 

Occasionally fistula acts as if it were 
contagious. We know of one case in par- 
ticular where horse after horse broke out 
with the trouble. Whether a common 
cause was acting to produce bruises on 
the withers, or whether there was an 
unusually virulent type of germ around 
the stables, we do not know. Under con- 
ditions where the fistula seems to be corn- 
tagious, we advise thoroly cleaning out 
the stables and disinfecting. It also is 
wise to rub off the shoulders and withers 
of all the work horses every evening with 
a two per cent solution of some good coal 
tar dip. 

If a fistula swelling is detected before 
it begins to run, it is often possible to 
prevent development by putting the horse 
on a light laxative diet, giving a physic, 
and mixing a tablespoonful or so of salt- 
peter with the drinking water or food, 
two or three times daily, and applying 
cooling lotions, such as muriate of am- 
monia or saltpeter and water. But if this 
treatment fails to prevent the swelling 
from developing, an effort should be made 
to hasten its development as fast as pos- 
sible with hot poultices. As soon as the 
sore opens, it is generally best to call in 
a good veterinarian, 





HEAVES, OR BROKEN WIND. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a mare that has gone wrong 
this spring. She coughs badly, and runs 
at the nose, and draws in her sides. [| 
think it is the heaves. Can you tell fe 
what to do for her?” 

The one distinguishing characteristic of 
heaves is the manner in which the air is 
breathed out of the lungs. In a typical 
case of heaves, the lungs have degener- 
ated so that it is impossible for them to 
expel the air without bringing in the aid 
of the stomach and flank muscles. These 
muscles can not expel the air with one 
effort, and so there is a sort of double 
movement. If one holds the hand in 
front of the nostrils when the air is be- 
ing expelled, the air may be felt coming 
out in two distinct jets. In light cases, 
the difficulty will not appear until after 
the horse has been worked hard for a 
short time, and is breathing heavily. 

Heaves is to some extent hereditary, 
but is generally brought on by eating 
dusty hay, especially dusty clover. Treat- 
ment is not so very satisfactory, but 
much can be done by feeding only the 
very best quality of dust-free hay. Water 
before feeding, and never immediately af- 
terwards. Allow the horse to rest for a 
half an hour or so after feeding. There 
are several heave cures on the market, 
which make the symptoms much less 
alarming for a time. Or Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic may be used at the rate 
of two tablespoonfuls three times daily 
in the drinking water. This dose may 
gradually be increased as the horse gets 
used to it. 


LUMP-JAW, OR ACTINOMYCOSIS. 
A Colorado correspondent writes: 
“Please tell me how to take lump-jaw 
from cattle. I have a nice cow’ with 
lump-jaw.” 

Some cases of lump-jaw are caused by 
bruises. As a rule, there is nothing really 
unhealthy about swellings caused by 
bruises. Neither is there, as a rule, any- 
thing which can be done to take the 
swelling away. But there is a disease 
known as actinomycosis, which often 
causes lump-jaw. Such lump-jaw may 
generally be cured. 

There are two ways of curing the dis- 
ease. While the swelling is yet small, it 
is possible for a competent veterinarian 
to prevent its further growth by cutting 
it out with a knife. When the swelling 
becomes larger, the only satisfactory 
method is to give drugs. There are pro- 
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THE MARTIN COMPANY 
131 State St., Sac City, lowa 
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Seven-Passenger Automobile 
For Sale Cheap 


$2,500 car when new. Only2 years old. Has beeg 
run only 8,000 miles. Ie in perfect condition me. 
chanically, as the car has always had good care and 
has been run only by the owner, who is an expert- 
enced driver. Tires are cord tires in splendid condj- 
tion. The car ie practically as good as new. Has 
six-cylinder Rutenber motor, electric starting and 
lighting system of best make. Gives 12 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, is easily handled, has shock ab- 
sorbers costing $60.00 and rides very easy. A car you 
will enjoy and which is economical torun. Address 
for full particulars, JOHN P. WALLACE, 
8700 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, 


ALFALFA SEED 


NEW CROP NEBRASKA UPLAND 


Ripe, plump and bright. Absolutely freeof 
all weeds. I ancy, hardy seed shipped on your 
approval any where—you pay if satisfactory, 
$12.50 per bushel. Fair enough? 


JOHN HEROLD (Grower), LEWISTON, NEBR, 
No Scaffolding F 

A 60 -T0 N SI 10 Erected One Ber $75 

Thousands in use Round Wood Staye 


Fully guaranteed. BONITA FARM, Raymore, Me 














prietary lump-jaw cures advertised which 
give excellent results in many cases 

A drug which has given results very 
similar to those secured by the proprictary 
cures is potassium iodide. ‘This may be 
secured from almost any drug store. The 
dose is from one to two teaspoonfuls in 
the drinking water, or, better yet, asa 
drench in a quart of water. This should 
be given for a week or ten days, and then 
discontinued for a week or so, and then 
given again. It causes the affected ani- 
mal's skin to become scurfy and the eyes 
to water, but nevertheless is effective in 
most cases in curing the disease. Before 
giving a lump-jaw cure to a milk cow, 
our correspondent should consider as to 
whether or not he can afford to lose her 
milk. Cows treated with this drug fall 
down greatly in their milk flow, and what 
milk is given is rendered unfit for use 
because some of the drug is excreted with 
the milk. 


SNUFFLES, OR BULL-NOSE. 

4 Missouri correspondent writes: 

“During the past several years, { have 
had several pigs which were runty, seem: 
ingly because of nose trouble. They act 
as tho they have a heavy cold. Their 
noses swell, and they sneeze, blowing out 
bunches of blood, ete., from their noses 
Last fall, five of my spring pigs which 
were affected with this trouble, weighed 
only 80 to 100 pounds, while the rest of 
the lot weighed 200 pounds. My old sows 
never take the trouble. The best thingI 
have found to do with this disease is to 
will and burn all affected animals. What 
kind of a disease is it? Will the germs 
live over winter in the hog lot? What can 
I do to cure it?” 

Bull-nose or snuffles is a serious dis 
ease which is quite common. And yet the 
veterinarians have learned as yet of no 
very satisfactory way of controlling it 
They agree with our correspondent and 
other practical men, that about all that 
can be done with affected animals is t@ 
kill and burn them; or, in cases where the 
animal is not yet seriously sick, to slaugh 
ter for food purposes. 

All who have carefully studied this dis 
ease are agreed that it is caused by im 
proper feeding, by feeding largely on foods 
lacking in bone-building material. Hogs 
on clover, alfalfa or rape pasture, or that 
are fed tankage or skim-milk, should no 
be affected. It is a curious thing, how 
ever, that oftentimes the disease develops 
in one or two animals in the herd, with 
out affecting the others, altho the feed 
of all is the same. Some veterinarian 
think that dirty, poorly drained feed lots 
together with crowded sleeping pens, af 
favorable to the spread of the disease. 

The best method of prevention is to fe 
a ration rich in bone building material 
and to keep such substances as_ bone 
meal, charcoal, wood ashes, lime, etc., be 
fore the pigs at all times. Whenever aay 
symptoms of trouble develop, the affect 
animals should be separated from thé 
rest, and their noses should be disinfect 
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Worth lowa Farms at Right Prices 











420 A. Extra good, all tiled.. .$160 per A. 
s0 A. Improved, needs some tile -$150 per A. 
40 A. Well improved. $150 per A. 
160 A. Improved, a good one. -9175 per A. 
160 A. No buildings, good lan -$100 per A. 
107 A. Dandy smal! farm..... .$130 per A. 
160 A. This is good, improved .9130 per A. 
g0 A. Improved, a bargain.. .$160 per A. 
900 A. Improved, fine level la -$130 per A. 
120A. Wellimproved.. ... .... .-$135 per A. 
60 A. No buildings, good land. -@115 per A. 


Al! these, and others, in vicinity of Forest City, 
Winnebago Co., lowa, 


THE SECOR COMPANY, Forest City, lowa 


DAIRY FARM BARGAIN 


120 acres,14 miles from town, 25 miles from St. 
Pau!. Gravel road by farm. Elegant large farm 
house, all hard wood finish; good barn, new allo, 
jarge chicken house, machine shed; all in best pos- 
sible condition. Land level, not wet; all tillable but 
about eight acres of pasture with spring creek. This 
fe attractive and priced to sell. Send for particulars 


WESTERN LAND & LOAN COMPANY 
Office in State Bank, Farmington, Minn. 


STOCK FARM BARGAIN 


160 acres only 14 mile good railroad town on Soo Line. 
Rich soll, good surface, 50 acres cleared, 25 field, 60 
rtly cleared and balance maple timbered pasture. 
ine new 8-room house worth over $2,000. Big barn, 
other buildings. Spring, creek, two wells, dandy or- 
ebard. A real bargain, only $50.00 per acre. Easy 
terms. BAKER, G-83, 8t. Croix Falls, Wis. 


200 ACRES WARREN COUNTY 


Rolling land. Good tmprovements for handling 
stock. 140 acres has been tn cultivation. All but 40 
acres now in grase or meadow. A grest stock farm. 
For sale by owner, $100.00 cash. Will take Des 
Moines property tn part exchange ff priced fairly. 
B. J. Bannister, 1117 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, la. 


ARM of 120 acres, 4 miles to rallroad, i mile 

to school com store; good house, fair barn, sflo, 
sheds and outbuildings, small orchard, spring water 
for stock. Soil of limestone origin in good shape; 
about 20 a. bottom land, bal. slightly rolling. Price, 
$9,000; will take $1,500 cash and place will carry 
balance. L. B. CLARK, owner, Durbam, Missouri. 


Northwest Missouri 


110-acre improved farm, close to school and 
churches, 4 miles from town. Ideal, well watered 
stock farm in progressive community. Buildings 
fair, large orchard. Price, 675 per acre. Address 
owner, Geo, Hatten, Martinsville, Harrison Co., Mo. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On roy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 
A Choice Section Po kis: 


North Dakota; 
18 miles east of Bismarck, 3 miles south of McKenzie 
on the N.P.R.R., and same distance north from 
Brittin on Soo Line. One-half section fenced. 160 
acres under cultivation. A new school house within 
100 rods. Price $32.00 per acre. argain. 
Turnbull, owuer, 2510 N. 32d 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forced to Sellin Missouri 


640 acres of richest valley land, by trustees, to sat- 
isfy creditors. Right at station; 200 acres in culti- 
vation and improvements, at $35 per acre on easy 
terms. ,Also 160 and 80 acres. For particulars and 
copy of our Square Deal, write 


BEM W HOUSE & HEISSERER, 
For Sale improved So. Minnesota Farms 
**Where Corn is King”’ 

Write for lst, prices and terms. 

NEW RICHLAND LAND & LOAN CO. 
New Richland, Minnesota 


120 ACRES 


Ten miles from Estherville, four from another small 
town; 6135 per acre, one-half cash. Send for 1916 list. 


C. E. PERSON, Estherville, lowa 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, ‘Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
if Looking for a Home 


OR INVESTMEN write for the largest list of 
farms {n South Central Iowa, I have 500 farms for 
@ale in Madison and adjoining counties on good terms. 


























Dexter, Missourt 























J. K. 
The Honest Land Man, Winterset, lowa 


i Corn, clover, stock and grain 
Otter Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
Crop fallures. 630.00 to $90.00 on easy terms. Send for 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
@Us Falls, Minn. 


Money-Making Farms 
5 states, $10 to $50 an acre; stock, tools and crops 
Often included to settle quickly. Write for Big Illus- 
Wated Catalog. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 
%87, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
tsa 


80 ACRES JASPER COUNTY 


Umiles to good town. All corn land. 40 acres now 
€eded down. Fairnew improvements. For sale by 
Owner. $175.00. Good terms. R. J. Bannister, 1117 
Baie: able Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


TWO GOOD FARMS 


the heart of Iowa; 212 acres and 120 acres. Must 
fll these to settle estate 
8. H. REINKER, Referee, Rippey, lowa 
i 


OWA FARMS The. best corn land, $70 to $130 


per acre. Get large list. Spauld- 
tng & 0’ Donnell, Elma, Howard County, Iowa. 




















CHOICE 320-ACRE FARM, 2 miles from 
own. Well oe PB best of soil. 
RICHAR 2Ds BROS., Willow Lake, South Dakota. 





BES® irrigated farms, $125 to $150; two to 
four miles from railroad: 20% cash, balance 15 
Years, 6%. B. H. TALLMADGE, Pueblo, Colo. 





ed with a good coal tar dip solution and 
smeared with carbolized vaseline. It is 
claimed that in some cases it helps to 
dose with twenty grains of potassium 
iodide two or three times daily. As a rule, 
however, treatment is unsatisfactory, and 
it is generally best to kill the animals 
while they will make good meat. 


ABORTION IN A MARE. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a fine mare that will not carry 
a colt. She gets in foal easily, but mis- 
carries at three months. She has lost 
three colts. The cause of this originally 
was a fall. Can anything be done for 
her?” 

We suggest feeding this mare on good 
food, which has neither a tightening nor 
an extremely laxative effect on the bow- 
els. ‘She should be worked carefully, and 
if there is any likelihood at all of her 
straining or slipping, she should be left 
in the barn. Keep laudanum on hand 
—and if any signs of abortion appear, 
give a dose of one or two ounces, repeat- 
ing in two or three hours if necessary. Of 
course it may be that this mare was per- 
manently injured by her fall, and that no 
precautions will be of any use. This can 
be ascertained only on examination by a 
competent veterinarian. 


RINGBONE. 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What can I get to kill a ringbone ona 
horse’s hind foot?” 

After a ringbone is well started, noth- 
ing will cause it to go away. But the 
lameness caused by ringbone may often- 
times be cured by blistering. Make a 
blister by mixing two teaspoonfuls of 
cantharides, one teaspoonful of biniode 
of mercury, and eight tablespoonfuls of 
lard. Cut off the hair around the ring<- 
bone, and rub in a little of this mixture 
every second or third week. Take off the 
shoes and allow the horse to rest while 
this treatment is in progress. It is best 


- to keep the horse tied, so that he will 


not bite at the blister. If this goes not 
work, it is wise to call in a good veteri- 
narian, who may fire if he thinks best. 


BARBED-WIRE CUT. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“fT would like a recipe for making a 
good liniment to use for barbed-wire 
cuts.”’ 


The first step in treating barbed-wire 
cuts is to wash thoroly with warm water 
to which has been added one or two per 
cent of one of the standard coal tar dips. 
In some cases it affords relief to bind up 
the wound with a warm bran poultice. But 
in case warm poultices are used, it is 
wise to take them off frequently, to wash 
out any accumulation of matter, and then 
disinfect with a standard coal tar dip 
solution. Another excellent antiseptic 
was is made by dissolving one dram of 
chloride of zinc in a pint of water. 


PECULIAR HORSE DISEASE. 


An unusual horse disease has broken 


out on a farm in Marshall county, Iowa. 
The veterinarians from the State Agri- 
cultural College have not been able to 


diagnose it satisfactorily. The symptoms 
are partial paralysis, which makes it im- 
possible for the horse to get up without 
help. After being assisted to its feet, the 
horse seems to be all right, and will work 
for several hours; but after going down 
again, it can not be gotten up, and death 
follows within a short time. It is believed 
that the trouble is due to a parasite of 
some sort, and that it is not contagious; 
but up to the present time its exact na- 
ture has not been determined. 


SWEENY. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“My three-year-old colt became sween- 
ied in one shoulder. There was not much 
atrophy of the muscles at first, but that 
has increased. The colt has not been 
used since it was noticed. It runs in the 
pasture, and is lively and in fine condi- 
tion. We have used no remedies. We are 
wondering if any treatment can be used 
to advantage.” 

Sweeny is a wasting away of the mus- 
cles of the shoulder or hip. Sprains, 
bruises or lack of exercise, due to lame- 
ness, are the common causes of the trou- 
ble. The object in treatment is to build 
up the broken-down muscles. In the case 
of lameness, the first thing to do, of 
course, is to cure the lameness. After 
this has been cured, the muscles should 
be stimulated by some mild liniment. 
A good one is made by mixing four ounces 
of soap liniment with one ounce of aqua 
ammonia, together with enough water to 
make a pint. If rubbing this in two or 
three times daily for several weeks does 
not cure the trouble, it may be wise to 
try blistering. Clip the hair off the part, 
and rub in once every three weeks some 
such mixture as is made by mixing two 
teaspoonfuls of cantharides with two 
tablespoonfuls of gum camphor, and eight 
tablespoonfuls of lard. 

A Kansas correspondent claims a rem- 
edy that he has never known to fail is to 
take equal parts of salty butter and kero- 
sene, apply twice a day, and rub in well, 
using for ten days or two weeks. It is 





LANDS AND HOMES 


BUY A NORTH EASTERN COLORADO VALLEY FARM 




















WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN Two. YEARS 


Above ts actual spring wheat photograph taken 
on adjoining farms that we'are now selling at $15 to 
45 per acre, according to location and improvements. 
This field averaged 41 bushels per acre. Inthe pho- 
tograph are seen Mr. Prange, who bought 320 acres 
after seeing three consecutive crops on our lands. 
The other men are General Manager Wagner, and 
field man. We sold over 30,000 acres since we opened 
selling this territory. We have ourselves had from 
200 to 2000 acres in crop each year. Our wheat 
yielded 15 to 35 bushels peracre; corn 2%to45. We 


have our own engines, break and put in crops forour 
buyers. We sell mostly to actual! settiers. We sold 
to a number of eastern farmers that bad enough crop 
to pay for their land the second year. We give 8 
years to pay, or crop payment plan. Weare ready to 
sell you the farms that we now have in crop. We 
have a splendid alfalfa country and the beat corn 
country In the entire West. Many 80-acre corn flelds 
in the Swedish and German settlements. We have 
black loam with clay subsoil, clear water 8 to 20 feet. 
Write for literature and excursion rates. Address 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 4th Floor Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Meb. 





better not to work the horse too hard, he 
says; but light work don’* hurt. 


RE-VACCINATING CALVES FOR 
BLACK-LEG. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I vaccinated some calves last August, 
against black-leg. How long will they 
be immune from  black-leg? T have 
turned them in the pasture where some 
calves died with it, and the carcasses lay 
on the ground without being buried until 
the hogs consumed them These calves 
are yearlings now, and are in fair flesh.” 

The veterinarians are generally of the 
opinion that calves vaccinated against 
black-leg under six months of age, should 
be re-vaccinated the following season. If 
our correspondent were running his calves 
on an uninfected pasture, we would be in- 
clined to advise him to take a chance, but 
since the pasture is badly infected, we 
advise him to be on the safe side, and 
re-vaccinate these calves. 


ITCHING HORSE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“One of my horses each year, when 
warm weather comes, gets itchy. He will 
rub and bite himself every noon and even- 
ing, when he comes in from working hard. 
There do not seem to be any sores except 
those caused by this biting. What is the 
trouble, and what can I do to cure or pre- 
vent it?’ 

This horse may simply have fallen into 
a bad habit. Or some parasite may be 
irritating the skin. We suggest that our 
correspondent once a week take a scrub 
brush and a two per cent solution of one 
of the standard coal tar dips, and give the 
affected parts of the skin a thoro appli- 
cation of dip solution, rubbing it in thor- 
oly except where the skin is tender. 


COUGH IN YOUNG PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“‘My pigs, which are three or four weeks 
old, cough quite a little. The coughing is 
worse when they get up or at feeding 
time. These pigs are looking well, and are 
starting to eat in good shape. The old 
s0ws cough some, but not so much. These 
pigs have a dry place to sleep, which is 
well bedded with oat straw.” 

There are at least ten different things 
which may cause cough in pigs. Common 
cold is one of the most often causes met 
with, and we would not be at all surprised 
if our correspondent’s pigs will cease to 
cough as the weather becomes more uni- 
formly warm. Occasionally worms, either 
in the stomach or intestines, cause cough- 
ing. Cough is a comomn preliminary of 
such serious diseases as pleurisy, pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, and occasionally of hog 
cholera. When pigs begin to cough, they 
should be watched carefully for further 
symptoms, but so long as they are doing 
all right otherwise, we would do nothing 
more. 

RABIES OR HYDROPHOBIA IN 
CATTLE. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have three calves which were bitten 
by a mad dog. How does the disease act 
on cattle? How many days will it be be- 
fore symptoms of the trouble will appear? 
Is there any danger if a person touches 
cattle which have been bitten by a mad 
dog?’ 

In the first place, is our correspondent 
certain that the dog was affected with 
true rabies or hydrophobia? Many so- 
called mad dogs are not aifected with true 
rabies. But even if the dog was affected 
with true rabies, there is no certainty that 
the calves will develop the disease. On 





MAN EXPERIENCED IN FARM- 


WANTED 1NG AND STOCK RAISING 


to take financial interest and to act as manager for a 
stock farm acres within two miles of the best 
by in Centra) Wisconsin or of ite size, a 
ood roads, good market and social condl- 
Jenn Applicant must have business xX. and 
be competent to superintend construction of building 
and understand stock raising. Must be abie te fur- 
nish reference as to experience and competence, and 
be financlally able to tnvest $20,000. Prefer a man 
between the ages of 30 and 45 years. This is an = 
ceptional opportunity and will bear investi 
Do not cooly unless above qualifications can be filed. 
R D DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


Waseca and Blue Earth Counties. Good land and 
bulldings, = = $125 per acre, forsale on easy terms. 
Come and se 

SCHROKDER & YAGER, Waseca, Minn. 


A SHELTERED DAIRY COUNTRY 


Low priced cut-over lands; fast devetopin 
tion; 25,000 acres to select from. Come and see. 
Flambeau River Lumber Co., Sta. H, Ladysmith, Wis. 
ASK M ) for advice and assistance in select- 

K ing your Minnesota home. I will 


help you buy cheaply. ARNOLD, Land Com’r, 520 
Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 
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JANTED TO KENT—Ilows grain farm of 160 
to 300 acres. Have sufficient stock to handle. 
Best references. James Riley, R. 5, Vincennes, Ind. 





ISSOURI Corn Belt—200 acres, well im- 
proved, equity 910.000. Rich coal deposit worth 
the money. Helen C Lodge, 411 Oblo St., Sedalia, Ma. 








the average, only one-fourth to one-third 
of the cattle bitten by affected dogs de- 
velop rabies. 

The time required for the disease to 
develop after the bite has been inflicted 
varies from 14 to nearly 300 days. The 
first symptoms are loss of appetite and 
restlessness. This is followed by pawing 
the ground, or a tendency to attack other 
animals. Paralysis gradually comes on, 
followed by death in from four to six days 
after the appearance of the first symp- 
toms. 

As is the case with human beings, it is 
possible to inoculate cattle against rabies, 
but it is not practical. The only practical 
method of treatment is to cauterize the 
wound as soon as possible with a red-hot 
iron, or nitric acid. After the symptoms 
of the disease appear, no cure is practical. 

Our correspondent need -have no fear 
whatever in working around his calves un- 
til they begin to show the symptoms we 
have described. After they show such 
symptoms in an unmistakable manner, 
they should be killed. 


HORNY SLOUGHS (SIT-FASTS), OR 
SLOUGHING CALLOSITIES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a young horse with a large, 
hard lump on his shoulder, made by the 
collar. How can I remove it?” 

The government book on horse diseases 
gives the following suggestions concern- 
ing lumps of this character: 

“These are circumscribed sloughs of 
limited portions of the skin, the result of 
pressure by badly fitting harness or by 
irritating masses of dirt, sweat, and hairs 
under the harness. They are most com- 
mon under the saddle, but may be found 
under the collar or breeching as well. 
The sit-fast is a piece of dead tissue that 
would be thrown off had it not formed 
firm connections with the fibrous skin 
beneath, or even deeper with the fibrous 
layers (fascia) of the muscles, or with 
the bones, and is thus bound in its place 
as a persistent source of irritation. The 
horn-like slough may thus involve the 
superficial part of the skin only, or the 
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whole thickness of the skin, and even of 
some of the structures beneath. The first 
object is to remove the dead irritant by 
dissecting it off with a sharp knife, after 
which the sore may be treated with simple 
wet cloths or a weak carbolic acid lotion, 
like a common wound. If the outline of 
the dead mass is too indefinite, a linseed 
meal poultice will make its outline more 
evident to the operator. If the fascia or 


bone has become gangrenous, the dead 
portion must be removed with the horn- 
like skin. During and after treatment, 


the horse must be kept at rest or the har- 
ness must be so adjusted that no pressure 
can come near the affected parts.” 


VACCINATING FOR BLACK-LEG. 


\ Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“What causes black-leg in cattle? I 
have a pasture rented for next summer, 
and have been told that cattle died in it 
last year with black-leg. I was told that 
black-leg was caused by a germ in the 
grass. Is there anything to this supposi- 
tion? Would you advise vaccinating? It 
takes three acres for one head, so you 
see my cattle will get plenty of exercise.” 


a germ, and this 
years. 


Black 


germ may infest 


-leg is caused by) 


a pasture for many 





According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there are cases on 
record of outbreaks occurring in pastures 
after a lapse of eleven years. To be on 
the safe side, our correspondent should 
vaccinate all his calves, yearlings and 
two-year-olds It is unusual for cattle 
over two years of age to die with black- 
leg, and those over three years of age 
are considered to be practically immune. 
Well-blooded stock which is rapidly im- 
proving in condition is espectally sus- 


ceptible. <A grade of thin stock is 


poor 


relatively immune Our correspondent 
should certainly vaccinate unless he is 
in condition to secure black-leg serum 
promptly. Black-leg serum is different 
from the ordinary black-leg vaccine, in 
that it works much more promptly, and 
in some cases cures animals which have 
already become infected with the disease. 
The black-leg serum much more ex- 
pensive than the ordi black-leg vac- 
cine, and as a rule, it better to use the 
vaccine, and avoid all chance of the dis- 
ease breaking out in the herd, But if the 
disease breaks out, the black-leg serum 
should be secured if possible. The best 
work with black-leg serum has been done 
by the Kansas experiment station, at 
Manhattan. 


BARBED WIRE CUTS. 


All barbed wire cuts deserve immediate 
attention, and should be carefully cared 
for until healed, according to R. R. Dyk- 


stra, professor of veterinary surgery in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

“The first thing to do after an animal 
is cut by a barbed wire is to control the 
bleeding,”’ says Vrofessor Dykstra, “If 
the cut a limb, a bandage should be 
tightly applied between the wound and the 
heart, so as to check the outflow of blood. 
If the wound is only slight, a layer of cot- 
ton should be applied and held firmly 
against it by a bandage. 

“After the bleeding has been checked, 
the next thing to do is to carefully cleanse 
the wound with some antiseptic, such As 
a two per cent solution of carbolic acid 
and water. If there are any loose shreds 
of tissue or skin, they should be cut off 
with scissors.”’ 

If the wound is small and superficial, 
it should be dusted with a veterinary 
dusting powder, and a layer of cotton ap- 
plied and held firmly against the wound 
with a bandage, points out Professor 
Dykstra. This treatment should be re- 
peated at least once a day until the wound 
is healed enough so that it can be left ex- 
posed to the air without danger of being 
contaminated or easily broken open. 

If it is a larger or deeper wound, in 


is on 


addition to the foregoing treatments, the 
edges of the wound should be drawn to- 
gether by stitching. In stitching, the 
lower part of the wound should be left 
open, so that the wound secretions and 
pus will find a ready exit. 

if the wound is a deep one, or in the 
Vicinity of a joint, it is serious, and a 
reliable graduate veterinarian should im- 


mediately be 
Professor [Dy 


consulted, in the opinion of 


kstra 





DIGESTIVE TROUBLE IN A PREG- 
NANT MARE, 


\ Minnesota correspondent writes: 

IT have a mare due to foal in the spring. 
Every two or three week she will paw 
and lie down as tho she had colic. But 
she will eat hay and oats when I give 
them to her, and then lie down again. She 
does not seem to have much pain. What 
do you think is the ouble? Is it a nat- 
ural result of pregnancy? What feeds 
would you advise giving her?” 

The trouble is probably a natural re- 
sult of pregnanc; If the bowels are at 
all tight, we advise the frequent feeding 


of bran mashes. A good quality of clover 
or alfalfa hay is excellent, but ‘if the clo- 
ver or alfalfa is dusty, we would prefer a 
good quality of timothy or prairie 
A good grain mixture is five 


hay. 
parts of 





corn, three parts of oats and three parts 
of bran. As to the amount of grain to 
feed, give enough to maintain the mare 
in good flesh, but not fat. The trouble 
may still continue on a laxative ration of 
good quality grain, but the chances are 
that it will not cause any serious results. 


DISTEMPER IN CATS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What is the disease in cats that keeps 


them continually sneezing, and makes 
their noses run? They get very thin, 
Some of the cats have an abscess under 
the lower jaw. Is there any danger in 
having such cats around? Is there any 
cure for the trouble?’ 

The disease is probably distemper or 


strangles. It is highly contagious, and in 
its general symptoms is much like distem- 
per in horses. Kittens are the most gen- 
erally affected. It is a rather tedious dis- 


ease to treat, and unless the cats are 
particularly valuable, it is better to kill 
them. Treatment recommended is some 


such physic as one-twelfth of a grain of 
calomel followed by twenty to thirty drops 
of whisky. The affected animal should of 
course be protected from exposure to coid 
or wet. 


SWOLLEN JOINTS IN YOUNG PIGS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes 

“Can you or any of your readers tell me 
what is the matter with my pigs? Three 
from one litter have badly swollen joints. 
The knee joints swell first, but the other 
joints swell later, These pigs pick up 
quite a bit of shelled corn when I feed, 
and as they are only about six weeks old, 


I think that this may be the trouble. I 
also feed these pigs a litle slop of mid- 
dlings and tankage.” 


Probably this is joint-ill, navel disease 


or infectious arthritis. This is most com- 


mon in cavles and colts, but occasionally 
bothers pigs The germ is supposed to 
enter thru the navel at the time of birth, 
but there is a possibility that it may come 
into the young animal's body in other 
ways There is also some evidence to in- 
dicate that infection sometimes occurs be- 
fore birth Lameness, constipation and 
lack of appetite are common symptoms, 
Constipation may later be followed by 
scours The joint swellings break, and 
discharge pus. 

The best treatment for this disease is to 
prevent it by making sure that the fare 
rowing pens are absolutely clean Disine 


fect with one of the standard coal tar dips, 


and immediately after birth dust the 
navel with a powder made by mixing car- 
bolic acid, stearate of zine, alum and 
starch. 

After the disease once develops, treat- 
ment is not always satisfactory. It is gen- 
erally a good plan to give a physic such 


as one to one and a half grains of calomel, 
followed the next day with a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of castor oil. Some claim 


that fluid extract of echinacea, which is 
simply the extract of the roots of the 
common prairie flower known as “old 


man,” or purple cone flower, is very effi- 
cient. The dose is ten to fifteen drops of 
the fluid extract of echinacea every three 
hours. All running sores should be 
washed with a two per cent solution of 
coal tar dip. In case the pigs are weak 
and need a stimulant, mix a teaspoonful 
of whisky and five drops of tincture of 
nux vomica with the echinacea. 


LEAKING NAVEL, 
To Wallaces’ 


Farmer: 


After reading the article in your issue 
of June 16th. I thought I would give my 
experience with leaking navel. A sure 


symptom of this trouble is a nipping over 
the loins. When IL see this symptom, I 
examine the navel, and if I find a crack 
around the cord, I take hold of the cord 


and pul! it gently. Matter will ooze out 
of the crack, and if the cord does not 
come off easily by the pulling, I take a 
sharp knife and cut it off. When matter 
is found in the center of the cord, [ call 
a veterinary surgeon, have the cord cut 


off, and paint the wound with iodine. Then 
] powder it twice a day for five days, and 
then every other day until the wound is 
healed, using a good antiseptic powder, If 
this trouble is looked after immediately, it 
can be stopped. 

During the last nine years, I have had 
thirty-five colts foaled on my farm. Thir- 


teen of them have had this trouble with 
the navel, but I have lost only one. I 
tied this colt to its mother, and drove 


three miles to the office of a veterinarian, 
to have it operated on. He did not think 
it needed to be operated on, and advised 


me to wait a few days I did, and lost 
the colt by waiting. Since that I have 
called the veterinarian promptly, and 
have had no difficulty. 
Cc. W. KING. 
Wayne County, Iowa. 
CANKER SORE MOUTH. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your March 24th issue, under the 
veterinary queries, I noticed an article on 
“Canker Sore Mouth in Pigs.” Let me 


give you my remedy, 


1 tried everything 





| 











I héard of—even the remedy you speak 
of—and didn’t have very good success 
with it. When my sows commence to far- 


row, I put in a pint to a quart of lime in 
a barrel of slop, at least every two days. 
That will not only prevent canker sore 
mouth, but will cure it if the mouths of 
the little pigs are not badly eaten into 
the jaws. Pulling the eight sharp teeth 
will do no good. I have tried it, and the 
disease will even take hold quicker around 
the cavities. The teeth ar not the cause. 
The trouble is contagious and comes from 
the sow. So slop the sow with lime~ 
either lump or slaked, 
J. A. DUNCAN. 


Louisa County, Iowa. 


CARBOLIC ACID FOR ABORTION. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
was a quotation from the pathological di- 
vision of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in which it is claimed that no 
reliable curative agent has yet been dis- 
covered for contagious abortion. 

I have had this disease in my herd, and, 
after having ten abortions, I fed crude 
earbolic acid and salt, in the proportion 
of one ounce of the acid to six pounds of 
salt, keeping this before them all the 
time. I found this to be effective, never 
having lost a calf after feeding it. The 
cattle will not at first take to it kindly, but 
after a day or two will eat it about as 
well as clear salt. I consider this a sure 
remedy, as I have known of others using 
it with results. It is simple but 
effective. 


like 
H. K. DEWEY. 
Dallas County, Iowa. 
TREATMENT FOR JOINT-ILL. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue ef June 16th, in the Vet- 
erinary Department, you make the state- 


ment that when joint-ill. attacks colts, 
that treatment is useless. I want to re- 
port to the contrary, as I have had suc- 
cess with the following treatment: Give 


to the coJt seven to ten grains of calcium 


sulphate at a dose, eevry four hours; the 


earlier in the attack the better and the 
sooner cured, Your plan of prevention 
of joint-ill is first-class; but it can also 
be cured, as with the above prescription 
I] have saved many colts. 
E. McFARLAND. 
Veterinarian, Indiana. 


Jowa State Fair Judging 
Program 

DEPARTMENT. 

25th—Shetland 


mules and jacks. 


HORSE 
Friday, August 
Welsh ponies, 


ponies, 


Saturday, August 26th—Percherons, 
Clydesdales, Shires, Belgians, Standard- 
breds, Morgans. Night show in stock 


pavilion 
harness 

Monday, August 
Clydesdales, Shires, 
breds, Morgans, Welsh 
show in pavilon—Sadadle 
light harness horses, harness ponies, hunt- 
ers, jumpers, 


harness horses, 


light 
hunters, jumpers. 


saddlers, 
ponies, 
28th—Percherons, 
Standard- 
Night 


horses 


Belgians, 
Ponies. 


te 
stock : 


29th—National Draft 
Horse Breeders’ futurities for Percheron, 
Clydesdale, Shire and Belgian®*stallion and 
filly foals of 1915; Percherons 
Shires, Jelgians and Shetland 
Night show in stock pavilion—Se 
horses, light harness horses, harness 
nies, hunters and jumpers. 
Wednesday, 
Clydesdales, 
nies, 
pavilion 
horses, 


jumpers. 


Tuesday, August 


, Clydesdales, 
ponies. 


ddle 


po- 


August 
Shires, 
farmers 'teams. 
saddle 


harness 


J0th—Percherons, 
selgians, Welsh 
Night show in stock 
horses, light har 
ponies, hunters and 


po- 


ess 


Thursday, August 31lst—Draft 
and mares, Hackneys, heavy 
horses. Night show in stock pavilion 
Saddle horses, light harness horses, har- 
ness ponies, champion harness horses and 
military horses. 

CATTLE DEPARTMENT. 

Saturday, August 26th 
Shert-horn 
Polls, Polled 
Jerseys, 

Monday, August 28th—Herefords, Sh¢ 
horns, Red Polls, Polled ‘Marhams, Jer- 
seys and Guernseys. 


geldings 





arness 


Hereford steers, 
Angus Red 
Durhams, Brown Swiss and 


steers, steers, 


Tuesday, August 29th—Herefords, Short- 


horns, Angus, Galloways, » Hol- 
steins, Ayrshires. 

Wednesday, 
Short-horns, 
Holsteins. 

Thursday, 
unfinished 


Guernsey: 


Stl 


August 
Ang 





is, Galloways Ayrshires, 


August 


classes. 


3lst—Judging in all 


A Boys’ Club Trip—A boys’ corn and 
pig club trip has been completed by the 
Atchison county (Kansas) farm bureau. 
Seven automobiles, containing thirty-two 
passengers, made up of club boys, their 
fathers, friends, teachers, preachers, and 
bankers, made a_seventy-mile trip, in 
Which they inspected every acre of corn 
nd saw every pig being grown in the 


contest. The boys in the contest showed 


, the results of their work and what they 











did to obtain the results... Animated dis- 
cussions were held concerning the feeding 
and care of pigs from weaning to mar- 
keting, and relative to soil management, 
seed selection and care involved in the 
growing of corn. Cc. H. Taylor is the 
county agent employed by this bureau. 





Dairy Students Popular—So many calls 
came to Iowa State College this year for 
men who were taking the one-year course 
in dairying, that every one of the twenty- 
two registered in the course had obtained 
a position and left before the end of the 
college year. The salaries obtained by 
these men ranged from $60 to $125 per 
month, with an average of about $82 per 
month. Most of the positions were in 
Iowa, and were in dairy manufacturing 
work, as managers of small creameries, or 
as ice cream makers. This course will be 
offered again next year, and is open to 
anyone who has completed the eighth 
grade in the common schools. 





Graduates at lowa State College—In- 
cluding the class of 1916, a total of 4,099 
under-graduate degrees and 316 graduate 
degrees, making a total of 4,415, have been 


granted hy Iowa State College, in the 
forty-four years since the college was 
founded, in 1872, according to the new 


alumni directory, just completed and pub- 
lished by Ward M. Jones, secretary of the 
Alumni Association. The engineering di- 
vision leads, with 1,453 graduates, fol- 
lowed by agriculture, with 1,225. There 
have ben 542 industrial science degrees 
and 309 in veterinary medicine. In do- 
mestic science and home economics, 548 
degrees have been granted. This does not 
include the degrees in industrial science 
granted to women. 





lowa Agricultural College Graduates— 
Ninety-one graduates of Iowa State Col- 
lege, of the class of 1916, have accepted 
positions to teach in high schools for the 
coming year, and seventy-nine of them 
will teach in Iowa, according to the pre- 
liminary report of the faculty appointment 
committee of the college. Fifty-three of 
this number are women and thirty-eight 
are men. Just four women and eight men 
will leave the state, seven going te Min- 
nesota, two to Nebraska, two to Okla- 
homa and one to Kansas. Salaries for 
these positions range from $600 to $1,400, 
with the average about $70 per month for 
women and $100 per month for men. The 
total of all the salaries represents ap- 
proximately $73,000, 
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| Crop Notes 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
al) sections of our territory. If your county is not 
rep od, send in a briefsummary of local conditions. 
Po card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwest, etc. 


















IOWA, 

Grundy County, (c) lowa, Aug. 16th.— 
We are having an abundance of rain in 
local showers, not washing. On the 10th 
was the heaviest, with lots of wind in 
some sections, that tangled corn to a cer- 
tain extent. This rain was good for young 
seeding of clover. A few have started 
plowtng. Shock threshing about half over; 
yielding good. Very few stack to thresh. 
Late potatoes getting some relief; early 
ones dried up. Second crop of clover looks 
fair; some seed in it, but mostly put up 
for hay, as grasshoppers are thick this 
year, and seem to spoil some of it. Stock 
cattle looking good; not many changing 
hands yet. Some old corn left at 85 cents, 
but lots of grain being fed to shotes. Some 
cholera has made its appearance. Old hogs 


mostly gone. Fruit crop good.—Gus 
Treimer. 
Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, Aug. 


17th.—We have had two good rains in the 
last week. Corn has commenced to dent, 
Threshmg about completed. The third 
cutting of alfalfa is being put up. Some 
have commenced to plow. Pastures are 
greening up like spring. Some new alfalfa 
being put in. Clover seed looks fine.—W. 
J. Adams. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, Aug. 17th.— 
Threshing in full swing. Oats turning out 
from 27 to 54 bushels to the acre. I heard 
of only one of 54 bushels. Corn grows 
fast; if nothing happens we will have a 
fair crop of it. Two cases of hog cholera 
have broken out. Apple crop small. Pas- 
tures in fair shape after the rains. Hay 
plentiful all over.—Wiert Johnson. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, Aug. 18th.— 
This county has had light to heavy show- 
ers the past two weeks. Corn is making 
fast -growth, with early planted fields 
beginning to dent. Some plowing done. 
Pastures are green again. Threshing get- 
ting about two-thirds done, with wheat 
running from 10 to 30 bushels; oats, 10 to 
55; barley, 25; timothy, 2 to 5. Prices on 


grains—Wheat, $1.10; oats, 35 cents; bar- 
ley, 50 cents; timothy seed, $2.—A. R. 
Calkins. 


Harrison County, (we) Iowa, Aug. 18th. 
—Owing to an abundance of rain the last 
couple of weeks, the corn in most places 
is in splendid condition, and has com- 
menced to dent. There are, however, some 
places where it has been quite badly fired 
by the summer’s drouth. Pastures are 
getting better right along. Alfalfa is 
growing fine, and promises a good crop. 
Apples are much larger this year than 
last, and plums will be abundant every- 
where.-—Mary Hansen, 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, Aug. 18th.— 
We had a good rain Saturday, August 
12th, and another hard rain August 14th, 
which did a vast amount of good to the 
corn crop and pastures. ‘The corn has 
been badly damaged by the drouth. It is 
feared the potato crop will be almost a 
failure. Threshing here is about all done, 
The yield was not as large as some ex- 
pected. Some fields were good, others 
poor. Some fields of timothy made 8 bush- 
els per acre. Farmers are beginning to 
fall plow, preparatory to sowing fall wheat. 
Some cattle being shipped in from Kan- 
sas City.—C. J. Young. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, Aug. 18th.— 
We had a nice rain night before last, 
v hich delayed threshing for a day. Stack- 
ing and shock threshing are nearing the 
end. {t is still quite hard to polw, as it 
has been quite dry. Early potatoes are 
Scarce; hard to tell the condition of late 
potatoes at his time. Pastures are prety 
Short. Corn looks pretty good, but needs 
more rain.—K. H. H. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, Aug. 17th.— 
Quite a spell of cool, rainy weather, from 
the Sth to the 15th. Ground wet enough 
at present for corn to do nicely, and with 
the warm weather we are now having, is 
coming along fine. Threshing has been 
much delayed. Wheat yield light, but 
quality good. Oats yield good, but many 
somewhat damaged by wet weather about 
the middle of July and recently. Consid- 
erable timothy harvested for seed, with 
quality and yield good. Lots of pasture, 
and stock doing well. Clover seed pros- 
pect fair. Lots of grasshoppers eating 
Some on corn, clover and other things, 
and probably will do some damage to fall 
Seeding along the edegs of fields.—I. R. 
Harland, 

Shelby County, (we) Iowa, Aug. 19th.— 

ve had another rain of an inch and one- 
Merge on August 14th, and the corn 
oo The ears are not all filled to 

.° Ups. Hog cholera is abating. Much 
timothy cut for seed. Yields are good; 
oats run bushels;, barley, 40 


9 


around 35 





Pastures look fine now. No in- 
paralysis around here.—Herluf 


bushels. 
fantile 
Hansen, 

Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, Aug. 18th.— 
The dry, hot weather in this locality con- 
tinues, with only two light showers. Late 
corn and that on high, rolling ground is 
badly hurt. The potato crop also has been 
cut somewhat short. Pastures need rain. 
Other farm industries are in very good 
condition. There is very little wheat sown 
in this locality.—Wm. Brown. 


ILLINOIS, 

Logan County, (c) Il., Aug. 14th.—The 
threshing is nearly done. Wheat averaged 
10 to 30 bushels; oats, 40 to 60. Corn 
badly daamged by heat and drouth, from 
30 to 60 per cent. The drouth was broken 
by a good rain last week, the first since 
June 20th that amounted to much, Farm- 
ers are plowing for wheat. Not much al- 
falfa being sown; it didn’t do well here 
this year. Not many hogs in the country; 


they are selling at from $9.25 to $9.75. 
Corn, 78 cents; oats, 40 cents; wheat, 
$1.31. Not many cattle being fed. Weath- 


er cool since the rain.—F. J. De Jarnette. 

Tazewell County, (c) Ml, Aug. 19th.— 
Weather is clear and hot; had a heavy 
rain August 10th; about 5 inches of rain 
fell Corn looks fine since the rain; will 
make a good crop yet if we don’t get too 
early a frost. Oats are about all threshed; 
averaging from 30 up to as high as 63 
bushels to the acre. Meadows and pas- 
tures are again turning green. Crops are 
better than were expected. Wheat is 
worth $1.35; oats, 40 cents; corn, 80 and 
61 cents.—Wm. J. Hess. 

McHenry County, (nc) Tll., Aug. 19th.— 
Intense heat again for two or three days 
is having a bad effect on the corn crop. 
As it stands now, it looks like 60 to 75 per 
cent of a crop. No potatoes to speak 
of, either early or late. The small grains 
have yielded well. Lots of small fields of 
a few acres of wheat have turned out fine. 
No rust or blight. Probably enough raised 
fn the locality to feed us. Pastures noth- 
ing extra, and some are feeding.—A. 8S. 
Norton. 

Douglas County, (ec) TIl., Aug. 18th.— 
Threshing almost finished; some extra 
good yields, averaging 40 to 50 bushels of 
oats; wheat not worth mentioning. Hada 
good rain August 14th and 15th, which 
was a big help to young clover, altho too 
late for some. Corn is looking better al- 
ready. ‘‘Better late than never.’’—Hans 
Heit. 


KANSAS. 

Franklin County, (nw) *Kan., Aug. 18th. 
—Corn is practically a failure in the north 
half of the county. The south half re- 
ceived a good rain August 7th, so the con- 
dition is better there. Oats are making 
from 20 to 50 bushels; wheat, 5 to 20 
bushels. Good hay crop; third cutting of 
alfalfa light. Corn fodder light. Silo fill- 
ing begun. Not many hogs, and cholera is 
bad. Cattle doing well on dry pastures. 
Water failing in springs and wells. But- 


terfat, 26 cents; eggs, 17 cents.—A. A. 
Graves. 
Saline County, (c) Kan., Aug. 18th.— 


Still hot and dry. Corn will make from 
nothing to half a crop. Some have started 
cutting and filling silos. Second crop of 
alfalfa seed being cut and threshed; some 
will be good, while some will not make 
much. Plowing mostly done; some used 
tractors and ran day and night. All live 
stock in good condition; no contagious dis- 
eases reported. Pastures holding out well 
thru the dry weather.—W. F. Greene. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., Aug. 18th. 
—No rain here since the 19th of June. Fire 
will run over pastures anywhere. All 
feeding corn fodder. Some have com- 
menced to fill silos. Very few hogs left. 
Brood sows and all have gone the same 
route, namely, to the packing houses. The 
thermometer is around 100 every day. A 
good many hauling water. Corn, 95 cents; 
oats, 50 cents; chop, $1.85.—F. D. Ever- 
ingham. 





NEBRASKA, 

Dawson County, ((c) Neb., Aug. 18th.— 

Have had fine rains the past week, which 
will make a good yield of corn, and will 
put the ground in fine shape for fall 
plowing. Threshing delayed on account 
of rains. Weather getting cooler. Gar- 
dens only fair this year. Tom’&ktoes started 
selling at 10 cents per pound. Not so 
many potatoes as usual, amd quality hurt 
by long, dry spell. Very few late apples, 
and fruit of all kinds scarce. Wheat sold 
as high as $1.34 per bushel; eggs, 15 cents 
per dozen; cream, 28 cents per pound.— 
W. E. Farnham, 
- Jefferson County, (se) Neb., Aug. 18th. 
—-One week ago we had about two inches 
of rain, just in time to save our corn, and 
it looks now as tho we will have a good 
half crop of corn—say from 15 to 20 bush- 
els per acre. The ground is in excellent 
condition for fall plowing, and most of the 
ground for fall wheat is plowed. Honey 
bees have done better than for years.— 
John P. Thiessen. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., Aug. 17th.— 
Good rains and local showers have been 
of great benefit, but in certain localities 
came too late for corn. Threshing is gen- 
eral; the yield is about an average, and 














Want to Light Your Home 
With Electricity? 53 
=i" SIMPLE—PRACTICAL—ECONOMICAL 
TA) See the Famous Delco $250 Plant at Iowa State Fair. 


Our exh‘bit will be located near the street car en- 
trance. We will show two plants in operation, doing 
just what they would do for you in your home. Don't 
miss this exhibit if you attend the fair. Your wife 
will be especially interested. Write us for interest- 
ing circular matter. We know you will want what 
we offer. Our plants are made by the same folks who 
mhade the first starting and lighting system used on 
automobiles. There is no doubt about its success. 


'W. H. MOULTON J. S. KIMMEL 
323 $. Third St., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. Fourth and Main Sts., DAVENPORT, 10WA 
ELECTRIC FARM LIGHTING CO., 1212 Locust St., DES MOINES 


General Agents for the Delco Farm Lighting Plants for lowa 



































































































































a. 

Handle Seed Corn the Easiest Way 
Also the quickest, cheapest and best way. 
with binder twine and suspend from the 
barbs of barbed wire, run 4 inches apart 
across your attic, cellar or seed house 
ceiling. 

Any number of ears to the string. No 
ear touches another. Perfect ventila- 


tion. No valuable floor space used. Germination tests show 
that there is no better method. Get an 


ARMSTRONG SEED CORN STRINGER 


and you can handle 12 bushels per hour. Hang stringer un a nall driven 
into wall, tree or post. No loose parts to get lost or broken. 

Why not sell your surplus choice ears? Better get 63 or ¢4 per 
bushel! fn the spring than to sell at market price inthe fall. Local 
grown seed is preferred to thatshippedin. Price of Armstrong Stringer 
only 61.50. If your dealer does not carry it, we will 
send you one prepaid upon receipt of price and your 
dealer’s name. Your money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Circular on request. 


ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
19 Main Street, Ottumwa, lowa 
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the quality fair. Some fields of oats the | cattle. Twelve carloads of grade dairy 
quality is good. But very few farmers | cattle have been imported this year.— 
have old grain to sell. But little new hay | H. I. Wood. 


on the market; hay, per ton, $5; oats, 40 
gents; rye, 97 cents, and corn, 75 cents 
per bushel; sour cream, 31 cents; sweet 
cream, 34 cents per pound ‘of butter-fat; 
eggs, 17 cents per dozen. Hog and cattle 
prices soaring.—Alex. R. Wertz. 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., Aug. 18th.— 
Had a good rain the first of the week, but 
it is still too dry for the corn, and some 
is firing; but it is moist enough to plow. 
Stack threshing has not been begun, but 


INDIANA, 


Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., Aug. 17th.— 
With 1% inches of rain on August 8th, 
and 1% inches on the 15th, all crops have 
improved. Early planted corn on high 
ground is badly hurt, with more or less 
damage in the bottoms as well. Wheat is 
a very poor crop; will not average 10 
bushels per acre, and scarcely any first 
quality. Some plowing being done. Mil- 


posing — doing some hauling.—Amos let, cowpeas, etc., will make fair crops. 
Gramlich. : 2 : 
Pastures improving.—Clarence Scoggan. 
MISSOURI, 





Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 18th.— 
The drouth was broken on the 12th and 
13th by a 2%-inch rain. This will save 
the corn crop. Pastures are greening up, 
and stock looking well. Threshing done, 
and most of the wheat sold. Fall plowing 
has commenced since the rains came, and 
the ground works fine. We are having 
the best of corn weather; plenty of heat 
and moisture. Stock buyers numerous. 
Weanling calves, $25 to 30. Stock hogs 
can’t be bought; fat hgos, $10; hens, 12 
cents; springs, 16 cents; eggs, 14 cents; 
butter, 20 cents.. potatoes, 75 cents; 
wheat, $1.30; corn, 80 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Marion County, (ne) Mo., Aug. 19th.— 
We have had six weeks of hot, dry weath- 
er; had a fine rain August 11th, and the 
next day we had a hard rain, with lots of 
wind and some hail. The 14th of August 
we had 7.3 inches of rain, which washed 
out bridges and overflowed fhe river bot- 


Corn Belt Rainfall 


The week ending August 18th was the 
wettest since the middle of June. While 
hoter than normal, it was the coolest 
since early July. Rainfall for the seven 
corn belt states was 1.3 inches, almost as 
wet as the entire month of July. The 
temperature was 75, 2 degrees cooler than 
the previous week, and 7 degrees cooler 
than th week before that. 

Th dry, hot weather of July did very 
real damage, but the rainy period, ex- 
tending from August 8th to 16th, did im- 
mense good, altho not repairing the July 
damage. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1916. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 








toms. The corn crop is too far gone to (Corrected to August 15, 1916.) 
make an average crop, but the rains will CMM On ons caecasiisncavavandgaiaes 101 
help it some. Grass is making a good | Milwaukee, WiS. ......-..-.0020eee0e05 124 
start. Cattle and hogs are both ssarce in | Green Bay, WiS. ..........-00eeeeeeues 107 
the country. Some have sold their spring | Escanaba, Mich. ........--..0.-..00005 106 
pigs for 7% cents, because they had no ee ee REREE REESE ESETSS CNiers 
corn to feed them. They weighed about | se. Patil, Minn, .....000.000so00l00.. 88 
65 pounds per head. Stock of all kinds in| La Crosse, Wis. ................... 105 
good shape.—Ralph See. PIG EI caso ceccescsscevess $5 112 
Grundy County, (nc) Mo., Aug. 19th.— | Charles City, Towa .................. . 81 
Since my last report, two weeks ago, we eine pa lowa Sea rcccceres once ae 80 
have had several heavy rains, which Soh oa ge el pee nee ee ae 
soaked the ground completely. The late Keokuk, LOWR cece ccccccccccccccucuce 94 
corn was greatly benefited, but the early PEE Sei wiwencdrcetandedens oes 108 
corn had already been cut severely. Plow- | Springfield, Ill. ..............-.0 ee eue 78 
ing for wheat is in progress; from present Hannibal, BEA Kg ains cée-emeenewnd avy : 120 
indications the wheat acreage will be in- | a MO. -eeseeee eee e eee ee ees -- 109 
creased considerably. Grundy county, with Springfield IMAGE. «coc ocovcoeceancuucte a 
the aid of the state, organized this year | Columbia, a EESEEEEES _.. 
to eradicate hog cholera. So far, there Kansas City, Mo. ............... ao 
have been but few cases, and no spread of ween = sec ce ccc cee ceeceeccceess oe 
lec — oe : SPIER ICMM: So caccdarcoesacesease 97 

the disease in the county.—H. S. Chandler. Dodge City, Kan. elpnbiiniineh tt ae 
pean Yoncordia, Kan. ......-eceeseeees ... 66 

WASCONSIN. North Platte, Nebo... 2000027 .. BA 

Marinette County, (ne) Wis., Aug. 18th. | Lincoln, Neb. .....------.-eeeeeees ... 98 
—Cutting of the second crop of clover ‘nese agg eh EAE CERS Ce sone S960 “+9 ae 
shows the total yield this season will be penis % Dp ed RheacacaeRedeeties *1 
from four to five tons ,in many cases, Valentine, Neb. ..cccccccccccce . 61 
Both cuttings were exceedingly heavy. A | Rapid City, S. D. ............ ccc eee ee 86 
new pickling station Is being erected at | Pierre, S. D. ........e cece ee eeeees 106 
Porterfield to take care of the rapidly ex- ie S. a, cece eee n eee eeeeees Bd. 
panding cucumber-growing industry. Corn ae yy Moraga sorrrnetecereer 1 
and potatoes are normal, except that the Bismarck, << Seeger “101 
early potatoes, grown for home consump- | Williston, N. D. .............- 110 
tion, are yielding a little less than normal. ; Cheyenne, Wyo. ............ a5 
The late potatoes, which make up: the | Grand Junction, Colo. ....... 122 
commercial crop, will yield very heavily. eg Pony soe ececccccccsccveseccens a 
Big yields of forage crops account for the A marillo, EA Re RS No 1% 
heavy buying of stock, especially dairy ' El Paso, Texas ..........cceeeeeeeeeeee 50 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | 2ro%Mcss Black Dale. is a show son of 
SHORT-HORNS. Messrs. Brann & Moore are also using 


Tobin Prince, a good, growthy, 
sired by 
Pride of 


young bull, 
ven Black Boy, and out of Imp. 
Dalmeny 6th. There will be a 


Sonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia. 


; sale 


Sept. 19—W. B. 
Oct. 10—J. O. Blakeslee, Rapatee, Ill 
at Galesburg, 1!) 





















: g00d lot of young bulls in the sale by 
Oct. 17—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lak®, Ia. net ‘ : oe igas — ; : 
Oct 17—F. C. Barber & Sons, Skidmore these two herd bulls, and a splendid lot 
M. ' . a . ~e , of heifers sired by or bred to them.—Ad- 
10, ‘ . tising N a 
Oct. 18—Frank T. Pemberton, lowa Salls, | YOTUS!n& Notice, : 
lowa. \ H. Barr & Son, Villisca, Towa, in 
Oct. 19—Arne Luckason, Kensett, Iowa. ling us remittance for advertiseme nt, 
Nov. 11—S. A. Nelson & Sons, Malcolm, advise us that they have fifty head of 
Néb g£00d spring Poland China pigs, and seven 
ry —Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa double standard Polled Durham bulls, 
.. J. Smith, Tama, lowa Which they will advertise a little later. 
Y. & W. W. Parkhill, Sig- Our readers will find Messrs. Barr thoroly 
Iowa Satisfactory and reliable people. with whom 
Nov Hunter & Thompson, Dike, lowa;: to do business, and also that the vy have 
sale at Cedar Falls, lowa hood ittle and hogs \dvertising Notice, 
Nov. Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa. : 
Nov. 29—Fricke Bros., State Center, lowa. GAFFEY’S CHESTER WHITES. 
Le W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa, The admirer of Chester Whites can not 
Dec. 12—Drey Bros., irly, lowa fail to be enthused by visiting the herd 
Dec, 1 Frank L. North, Vail _lowa owned b W. E. Gaffey, of Storm Lake, 
Dec, 14—Geo. M. V: » Churdan, iov lowa Mr. Gaffey is one of the shining 
Dec. 19 and 20—Annual Breeders’ Omaha } jights to the breed He gets them big, 
Sal C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa, | dhe gets them good, and he gets a lot 







































anager, of them, This is one of the herds we 
Feb, 21-22—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- visit where we don’t find any runts. Mr. 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, low: Gaftfey is an excellent caretaker, but that 
Mar. 1 G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, lov ien’t all He is a good judge of a hog, 
Mar, 14—Wm Herkelmann, Elwood, lowa. and in selecting herd boars he invariably 
Mar, 15—-J. Daniels and BE, BE. Owens, | piys a first prize hog or makes first prize 
Williamsburg, lowa winners of what he buys. We would not 
Uppermill F: rm, Wapello, Iowa undertake to mention all the « ialifications 
Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, Mr. Gaffe possesses as a swine raiser, 
| but we do know he produces the goods 
ANGUS. | He has ten big, hus} big boned fall 
Oct Stoner Bros South English, fa. hoars that look like business Six are by 
Oct 1 sreeders Sale, at South Omaha: Jo Bo his ‘first prize junior yearling 
Hal T. Hooker. Manager, Maryville, Mo. at Sioux City last fall, and four are by 
Get. 1 Brann & Moor Memphis, Mo. |} White Hill Wonder, another prize winner 
Cet Escher & Ityan, Irwin, lowa. and a hog of seale The splendid big 
POLLED DURHAMS. spring boars being offered are by Joy 30 
- ind Straight Coods mostly \ fine litter 
Sept. 39—W. «B. Bonr renumwa, Ia. | is by White Hill Wonder. Straight Goods, 
Sept. 20—H. W. Deuker h, lowa. t will he remembered, was the first prize 
Sept. 2i—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ja senior yearling boar at Sioux City in 1914. 
PERCHERONS. and had friends for championship. Six 
Oct. 3—Peter Tisserat. Perry, Iowa | of a litter by Straight Goods are out of 
larahelle, the biggest and best sow in 
HEREFORDS. the herd, The top sow of Mr. Gaffev's 
Sept. 1—A \. Berr Sor Mt. Vernon 116 sale, a gilt, was full sister to this 
lowa litte) She sold for $127, To give our 
Oct. 12—J. A. Shade, Kingsk lowa readers an idea of the business Mr. Gaf- 
HOLSTEINS. f transacts, we wish to state that last 
; - > season the sales from his Chesters 
Wet, I He : .. Giissman, > tion B mounted to $6,450 To induce those in- 
vimana, Neb terested in getting a boar to see the herd 
DUROC JERSEYS. is the object of this article Read the an- 
Weberg, lbenison, Iowa nouncement Advertising Notice. 
‘. Shanks, Worthington, HAMPSHIRE SOWS. 
1D elme Spencer, S. D Mr. Heiko Janssen, Thornton, Towa, is 
Oct. 16—F, |] Pieanielle oll, lowa offering, on another page of th issue, 
Oct. 17—F, W. Year & § » Melvin, Ta re ed Hampshire sows that are tried 
Oct. I8—H. I. Branson, West Brane i oa. 1 te and bred to farrow the latter 
ct. 19—Jake | Watlemeyer, Melbourne, Pp September and the fore part. of 
lowa 1 Oo He is also offering young boars 
Jan. 3-—-Iliko Gruis, George, lowa. | of Jast fall and spring farrow Mr. Jans- 
Jan. 4—Phillip Sauter, George, lowa. | sen is one of the good northern Iowa 
Jan. 4—Philip Sauter, George, lowa breeders Goth this year and a year ago, 
Jan Christopher Herbert, Rocl Rap- hie herd was exhibited at the North lowa 
ids, Iowa | District Fair, held at Mason 4 itv, lowa, 
Jan. 5—A. E. Mallory, Hampton, lowa | with good success. Much of the prominent 
Jar 8—F. M. Washburn, Lake Cr stal, | hlood of the breed has gone to make up 
Minn, | tl herd Bred sows are among the 
Jan. 9—A. J. & L. L. De Young, She ldon, scarcest commodity available at the pres- 
lowa,. |} ent time It would be well to see or write 
Jan. 10—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, | Mr. Jansgen at once if wanting same.— 
Minn Advertising Notice, 
i 1--F, £ vf) rf) ngton, 
atin, |W: Knapp, — Worthingtor SHORT-HORN HERD OFFERED. 
san. 12 Spies Bros., Beaves Creek, Minn. Mr. O. A. Hylden, of St. \nsgar, Iowa, 
Jan. 13—Redenius Bros., Rushmore, Minn. offering for sale his small herd of 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb. 14-—-H. L. Faulkner, Jamesport, 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Short-horns, consisting of Stcotch and 
Seotch topped cows and heifers. The herd 


Mo. : . > 2 
is headed by Whitehall Chief 6th, a grand- 








son of Whitehall Sultan, and a straight 

Oct. 1 (. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, lowa. bred Victoria. Among the cows offered 
Oct. 12 «. Forrest & Son, Mile s, la. is Rosebud Sth, grand-daughter of Imp. 
Oct. 12—FE. EK. Farver, Sibley, lowa., Rosebud, by Moonlight. She is a show 
CHESTER WHITES. cow, and has a heifer calf at foot. An- 

ine other is Polyanthus C., by the $ ,000 Merry 

Oct. 1l—Alden Anderson, Story ¢ ity, Ia. anda She cr ego 2 iter on at foot : 
—S==== mY a choicely Scotch bred pair. For prices 
and particulars, write Mr. Hylden, Look 





up his card.—Advertising Notice. 


BOBST’S CHESTER WHITES. 


Mr. George Bobst, of Hampton, Towa, 
begins a card with this issue, announcing 


. . . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 





later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of Cc} . "hi one het . 
lester White boars for sale Mr. Bobst 
~ = order to be sure of sane being made. The is in a position to supply new blood to 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- old customers iis hail te coun setae Bee 
ifcation or special position. as 8. f : pos 


Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted ff received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


prize winning bod. A number of the 
fall boars are by Perfector, a boar that 
won first place at the Missouri, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin state fairs, and second at 
Iowa. Others are by Fairview Contractor, 
grand champion boar at the Idaho State 
Fair. A litter of six pigs of February 
Ist farrow, that should attract, are by 

















iui , Perfector, and out of Snowflake Sth, that 

ii. I. Bransor oe jrane Wa, an- : _* ? 
coe “ ae psa, ae ie cee is without doubt the best and largest SOW 
Isth, full particulars concerning which that Mr. Bobst ver owned. She, 0 turn, 
will be given in the first two issues of | W28_ by ae B cciger my Pa poo gen. oe 
October. Wate ‘ : Advertising | Winner, and the sire of a mighty good lo 
ev atch for them.—Advertising of stock. If you will drop Mr. Bobst a 


letter, he will be glad to give you com- 


©, 13. Walker, Shropshire sheep breeder, plete informatfon regarding them and 














of Memphis, Mo., is advertising twenty quote prices.—Advertising Notice. 
& 
yearling rams for sale. Mr. Walker has 
been using a superior class of imported SHORT-HORN BULLS, 
rams, and has bred a good type of Shrops Mr. F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford Towa, 
, I I » & ’ 
that are Well wooled. He is offering rams | will be pleased to describe and quote 
sired by an extra good Milne ram; import- prces on Short-horn bulls of serviceable 
ed by Harding His lambs have been so iges He also has a number that are 
good that some have been sold to the younger, but will be ready for service 
state farm at Columbia, Mo Write Mr. later in the fall. Nearly all are by Anoka 
Walker if interested in buyving.—Adve r- Marshal, a 2,500-pound son of Whitehall 
tising Notice. Marshal. In color, they are red, white 
J. O. Blakeslee, Rapatee. IN will sell and roans Around twenty head, young 
(fer 4 ‘ch ’ , ft ones included, are for sale. Ir. Cer- 
an offe ne Of Scotch Short-horns, October 1 2 : : 
10th. th le to be held in Galeshure tn Wwinske Is not a high-priced man, and to 
Me ee Res ely dg Hh a tee : or Bist : those looking for a moderate priced bull, 
ela : “ Sho t Wate os oy Pg he a we suggest that you write or eall on him 
est p ' th pee wood 7 itar His ede appears elsewhere in thfs issue. 
p ; . cg Advertising Notice 
Oak ‘ from the F. RR. Ea- j ; 
wards sale, at 0 enome special at- COULSON’S CHESTER WHITES. 
ractions will be included in this offering ’ Se _ . " Acre e 
that will interest discrin inating buyers, Ras long pee IE a had the Dleasure of 
> z - visiting the herd of Chester Whites owned 
Watch for particul later, and write } vy , ‘ . 
early for the sa; Pi prance einer by Ir. John P. Coulson, of Storm Lake, 
arty the Am catalo; mentio 1 ' . ‘oI s one e ~~ 
Wallaces’ Farmer.— Advertising Notice mt cs < ‘ou 3 ; = of ce rg 
- : AINSTAKINGE breede . Tho belleves Oo- 
Brann & More, Memphis, Mo., will sell ing all things well, In bringimg out his 
a splendid offering of Angus catle, Octo- Chestyrs, he has succeeded to as great 
ber 17th. Their herd is headed by Black & measure as most breeders much longer 
Star 2d, the sire of Caldwell's show bulls, | in the business, Last February, he held 
Ebony A. 2d and Ebony A. 3d, and other | his first sale of Chester White ‘sows, and 
good ones. Black Star 2d is a son of the result was that but one offering in the 
Black Dale and Blackbird Mary, the lat- state sold higher during the entire winter, 
ter one of the best cows ‘the breed has He is ready te qucte prices now on eight- 





| 





een fall boars that are bound to give 
buyers full satisfaction. They are the 
get of his splendid herd boar, White Hill 
\Weonder, a boar good enough to win a 
prominent place at he Sioux City fair; a 


boar such as breeders admire wherever 
found. He is a son of White Wonder, who 
was a first prize boar. Around 105 spring 


pigs were saved, and they are the get of 


White Hill Wonder and Proud Chief—son 
of Best Regards. We might mention that 
White Hill Wonder sired the first amd 
second prize boars in the under-six- 
months class at Sioux City last fall. A 
litter of nine excellent pigs was raised 


from Lady Marabelle, the gilt that topped 


the Gaffey 1916 sale, where Mr. Coulson 
purchased her at a cost of $125. The pigs 
are by Joy Boy, the first prize junior 
vearling of last year at Sioux City. Eight 
of as fine pigs as we have seen of one 
litter are by White Hill Wonder and out 


of Molly ,the dameof the first and second 
prize boar pigs last year. Mr. Coulsonshas 
done a splendid job in bringing out his 
pigs. You will say so when you have seen 
them. They are very large and even, 
Read his card elsewhere in this issue.— 
\dvertising Notice. 


IMPORTANT POLLED DURHAM SALE. 


On September 20th, H. W. Deuker, ‘of 
Wellman, Towa, will hold a very impor- 
tant sale of Poiled Durhams, the offering 

around sixty head. Mr. Deuker 


numbering 
has been a very successful breeder and ex- 
hibitor of Volled Durhanis for a good 
many years, In partnership with L. @. 
Shaver he owned and exhibited the grand 
champion Roan Hero, and their show herd 


made a strong winning at leading state 
fairs and at the International. The vis- 
itor to Nir. Deuker’s herd is impressed 
with the good type, size and quality of 
his Polled Durhams, They are hornless 
Shorthorns ‘of most desirable 

Watch for announcement and part 

later, and write early for the sale 





t 
L\uUVertis- 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 








ing Notice, 
THE RECORD OF HUPMOBILE MOTOR 
CARS. 

\n automobile which has astonished all 
by the ease with which it climbsthe hard- 
est hills, is the four-eylinder H ipmobile, 
the product of the Hupp Motor Car Corp., 
of 1347 Milwaukee <Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
They call attention, in their initial adver- 
tisement of the fall season, on page 1131, 
to the Hupp’s high gear performance: on 
\merica’s hardest hills. Corey Hill. Bos- 
ton, being climbed in high gear t the 
peed of twenty seven miles an hour: 
Clifton Avenue hill, in Cincinnati, being 
climbed at thirty miles per hour: Kansas 
‘ity Hospital hill at thirty-eight miles an 
hour; Lookout Mountain, Coloradu, on 
high all the way up. The elevation that 
was reached im this: case was 7,800 feet, 
What the Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
want is to have you look the car ove r, 
ind secure a demonstration for yourself. 
The want you to not only ee how the 
ear will take the hills in high gear, but 
how it will run on the level, and to test 
the car thoroly in every particular, as 





they are proud of their produc t, and they 
Want vou to judge the car foi yourself, b: 
What it will do, the service it will give, 
and they can give you much interesting 
information along this line from owners. 
They will be glad to give you the name 
of the nearest Hupp dealer if vou do not 
know him, and also a letter of introduction. 
They will likewise be glad to send you 
their attractive and interesting catalog, 
Biving full particulars conc erning the 
Hupmobile. A postal card or letter re- 


quest will bring their catalog.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FARM HOMES. 


Our readers who are interested in build- 
ing a new home, or in remodeling the old 
farm house, will find some mighty inter- 
esting suggestions in the several books 
which the Curtis Companies Service Bu- 
reau, 858-1458 S. Second St., Clinton, 
Iowa, have issued. They are makers of 
Curtis woodwork, and the nine manufac- 
turing plants of the Curtis Companies 
make it easy for you to obtain Curtis 
woodwork in all sections of the country. 
The service bureau of the companies is 
at your disposal. If there is any help you 


would like in planning your home, they 
will be glad to have you consuk them. 


They can give you any kind of design 
desired, from the small house on. theefarm 
to the most expensive kind, and from the 
very plain cottage up to the most elegant 
bungalows. Their books mentioned in the 
advertisement on page 1110, show exteri- 
ors, floor plans and rooms finished in Cur- 
tis woodwork. You can have any one-or 
all of the books desired, and ali that is 
necessary is to mention the ones you wish, 
An idea of the things the Curtis Com- 
panies make can be gained by the list 
which is likewise reproduced in their ad- 
vertisement.—Advertising Notiee. 


CEMENTLESS TUBE PATCHES, 


This is the latest thing in repairing in- 
ner tubes, and the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. offer to send one of their ce- 
mentless tube patches, and also their book 
‘Mileage Talks, No. 15,” to any of our 
readers owning an automobile, who will 
send them the name of their dealer, and 
the make of tires they are using. Fire- 
stone tires, as most of our readers know, 
have been made for a good’ many years, 
and they enjoy an excellent reputation. 
The literature they have issued will prove 
helpful as well as interesting to our read- 
ers.—Advertising Notice. 


PUT IN A FARM ELEVATOR. 

\ good many readers of Wallaces Farm- 
er should arrange to install a farm ele- 
vator for unloading the corn and other 
grains. The beauty of the elevator is that 
it not only saves a lot of hard work. but 
ikewise saves times, at a season of the 
year when time counts most. In other 
words, most of the shoveling of corn has 
to be done when the days are shortest in 
daylight, and when there ts a big rush of 
work in getting the corn out of the field. 
\ good eelvator does the work of unload- 
ing the wagon In just a rew minutes’ time, 
and you only need to ask farmers who 
have tried out a good elevator, to know 














how well pleased they are with the Service 
they get. A number of good elevators are 
advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, and we 
Suggest to our readers that they write for 
the circular matter and go over it car:- 
fully, and select the elevator they want, 
and get their order in early. We are sat-_ 
isfied that those who install an elevato: 
this year will be more than pleased With 
the investment.-—Advertising Notice. 


SPREAD THE STRAW. 
A whoie lot of valuable fertilizing ma- 
terial goes to waste each year thru old 
straw stacks being allowed to stand in the 
fields. Until recently, there has not been 
a regular straw spreader, and many farm 
folks did not really appreciate the Value 
of straw. All of the experiment Stations 
will tell vou now that it pays to spread 
the straw on the fields, and that it is folly 
to allow it to go to waste. The Simplex 
straw spreader is made by the Mansop 
Campbell Co., of 511 Traders’ Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and they give some inte: 
esting details with regard to this spreadey 
in their advertisement on page 1131. The 
call attention to the fact that this. spread 
er also spreads manure. It is an attacl 
ment which fits any low or high whee] 
wagon, has double drive and doublewidth; 
carrier, which makes quick work of tl] 
spreading. <A very interesting catalog ha 
been issucd by the Manson Compbell Co:. 
and it can be had by sending them eithe; 
a postal card or letter request at th. 
above address.—-Advertising Notice. 
A SIMPLE HEATING PLANT FOR 
FARM HOMES. 
The above would certainly be a 





truthful 






Statement With regard to the Ideal and 
American boilers of the American Radi- 
ator Co., and their hot-water or steam- 
heating systems for farm homes. Hot 
water, as rule, makes the best heat for 


the average farm home. It is very easy to 


take care of, supplies a iniform, even 
heat, no matter what the weather, and 
keeps the whole house comfortable. Our 


readers who haves been considering a new 
heating plant his fall caneobtain an acc ur- 











ate estimate of the cost of heating the 
home with hot water, by writing the 
\merican Radiator Co., Dept. *-26, Chi- 
cago, Ill, makers of Ideal hot water a 
steam heating plants. <A postal card or 
letter request will bring their interesting 
booklets on hot water anc am heati 
Which the American ©o.. h 
issued, and also an answe ny q . 














tions you may wish to ask ith regard to 

their plants, or with regard to heating 

your home.—Advertising Notice. 
BUYING COAL BY MAIL. 

\ firm that has sold a good many farm 
folks, in m&ny different states, coal by 
meil, is the Martin-Howe Coal Co., of 
1902 MeCormick Bldg. Chicago, Ml. Their 
Tecumseh coal has given splendid satis- 
faction. At this time. of the year, by 
placing your order for coal, vou are able 
to save a good deal of monevton the s p- 
ply for the season, and the Martin-Howe 
Coal Co. will appreciate the opportunity 
of quoting you price on Tecumset. coal, 
and telling vou all about it. They a 
thoroly reliable concern, and we know 
that @ good many of our readers have 
dealt with them, and were well pleased 
with the coal and the treatment they re- 
ceived, By buying coal this season of the 
year, you are able to save money, as the 
price advances as the winter season comes 
on. Either a postal card or letter request 
to the Martin-Howe Coal Co., at the above 
address, will bring prompt information 
With regard to Tecumseh coal. They 
would appreciate your mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing them.—Adver- 


tising Notice. 

SATISFACTORY STOCK WATERER. 

A stock waterer which a good many 
live stock breeders have installed, and 
with very satisfactory results, is the O. K. 
Sanitary, non-freezable waterer of the 
Philip Bernard Co., of 2212 Floyd Ave., 
Sioux City, lowa. This waterer is easily 
filled, has automatic feed, enables you to 
supply your stock with warm water in 
weather as cold as 40 degrees below ZeTO, 
and cool, fresh water on the hottest days. 
It is what they call an all-the-year-around 
waterer, and they believe it will interest 
any of our readers whoe are. figuring on 
buying a waterer at this season. They 
are willing to sell you the waterer with 
the understanding that it is ali they claim 
or the money will be refunded. Interest- 
ing literature descriptive of their Wwaterer, 
and thefr money-back offer, can be had by 
writing them. The waterer itself ean be 
seen at the Iowa State Fair, ana the Philip 
Bernard fo. invite you to look them up at 
the fafr.—Advertising Notice, 

BOVEE FURNACES AT THE FAIR. 

As _ announced elsewhere in this issue, 
the Bovee furnaces, ‘meluding the Bovee 
pipeless furnace, and their other standard 


makes, will be on exhibtion at the Iowa 
State Fair next week. They invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers visiting the fair to 
come to their exhibit in Machinery Hall, 
and inspect their furnaces, which they 


sell direct to customers at very moderate 
prices. Write for catalog, giving testi- 
monials of many satisfied customers, and 
then inspect the furnaces at the fair, and 
learn why customers are satisfied with 
3ovee furnaces. Address Bovee Furnace 
Works, 195 Eighth St., Waterloo, lowa.— 
Advertisng Notice. 

HUDSON MOTOR CARS AT THE STATE 

FAIR. 


Our readers who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to get 9 demonstration of the Hud- 
son Super-Six motor cars, should look up 
the Hudson-Jones Motor Co., the Des 
Moines agents, 1212 Locust St., state fair 
week, and they will be glad to see that 
you secure a demonstration. Some of the 
tests to which the Hudson Super-Six has 
been put, and the record it has made, are 
riven in the advertisement of the Hudson 


Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., or page 
1121, and they will be glad to send you 
their literature, giving full details. They 


are proud of the Super-Six and the record 
it has made in the hands of owners, as 
well as the tests it has made in their 
hands, and they will be glad to have the 
opportunity of placing full information be- 
fore you.—Advertising Notice. 
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WINCHESTER GUNS AND AMMUNI- 
TION. 


With the first of September will come 
the opening of the hunting season for 
irie chickens, ducks, and a little later 


the ail season. The name Winchester 
has ' eant quality in firearms and ammu- 
nition for many years. Winchester shells 
and cartridges have the big “W” brand 
on every box, and the asking for Win- 
chester Shells means the getting of as 


good as it is possible te make. Winches- 
ter arms cemprise everything in the way 
of shotguns and rifles, If you want a 20- 


gauge pump gun, you can get it in the 
Winchester lime. If you want a small 
caliber rifle or_a large caliber rifle, you 
can get it. The Winchester arms and 
ammuntion are sold by dealers every- 
where, and the dealers will be glad to 
show you their line. If you want descrip- 
tive literature from the manufacturers, 
just write the Winchester Arms Co., New 


Haven, Conn., and it will be forthcoming. 
—-Advertising Notice. 


ance MILES WITHOUT STOPPING. 


This is the record made by the King 
eight - -eylinder motor car, a regular stock 
car, in @ car owners’ service test con- 
ducted under the official A. A. A. sanc- 
tion and supervision. The King Motor Car 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., tell about this test 
in a special advertisement on page 1133 
and they will deem it a favor if you will 
look up their advertisement and drop 
them a line for the very interesting cir- 
cular, going into details, which they have 
issued. As most of our readers know, the 
King eight-cylinder cers sell, in the seven- 
passenger, sixty horse power size, at 
$1,350, this price being f. 0. b. Detroit. The 
King Motor Car Co. will be glad to have 
secure a demonstration of their car, 
as they are satisfied that you will bé more 
than pleased with the car and what it 
will do. When you drop them a line for 
their circular tellimg about the twenty- 
four hour test, ask_for the name of their 
nearest dealer, and it will be supplied.— 
Advertising Notice. 
A SELF-OILING WINDMILL. 

newest and latest thing in wind- 
mills is the Auto-Oiled windmill, the Aer- 
motor Co., of 1143 S. Campbell Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill, placing this mill on the market, 
which practically does away with oiling, 
once a year being all that is necessary. 
They have issued some interesting folders 
telling about their Auto-Oiled windmills, 
and their Easy-to-Build-Up towers, and 
either a postal card or letter request will 
bring it. If you are already an Aermptor 
owner, you can convert your present Aer- 
motor into an Auto-Oiled Aermotor by in- 
stalling the self-oiling motor on the pres- 
ent wheel. Undoubtedly, the literature 
of the Aermotor Co., of 1143 S. Campbell 
Ave., Chicago, will be interesting, and a 
postal card or letter request will bring it. 
~-Advertising Notice. 

NILSON TRACTORS. 

The Nilson tractor will be shown at the 
Bloomin gton, Ill., demonstratiop this week 
and at the Indianpolis and Madison dem- 
onstrations the weeks following. Two 
tractors are to be shown, the Nilson Sr., 
pulling fourteen-inch plows, and the Nil- 
son Jr., two and three 14-inch pfows. “he 
manufacturers, the Nilson Farm Machine 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., invite vour 
particular attention to the simplicity of 
power of their tractors. They have issued 
some very inteersting literature which can 
be had on request. Besides the tractor 
demonstrations, they will have an exhibit 
at the Minnesota State Fatr, ana they in- 
vite you to call and look over their trac- 
tor, and see it work.—Advertising Notice. 


DELCO LIGHT FOR FARM HOMES. 





The 


This plant is one of the simplest and 
most inexpensive on the market, amd it 
will be exhibted at the Iowa State Fair 
by the general dealers, the Electric Farm 
Lighting Co., of 1212 Locust St., Des 
Moines; W. H. Moulton, of 323 S. "Third 


St., Cedar 
Fourth and 
All three 


and J. S. 
Sts., Davenport, 
agents for lowa 


Rapids, 
Main 
general 


lowa. 
will be 


on the grounds, and two Delco plants will 
be shown in operation. They want you to 
look up their exhibit, and see just what 
the Delco plant is and what it will do. 
They also invite you to write them for the 
literature with regard to Delco lighting 
systems for farm homes, and they will be 
Pleased to send it.—Advertising Notice. 





Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, August 21, 1916.—The threat- 
ened nation-wide railway strike was a 
powerful element last week in the busi- 
hess of the country, altho the stock mar- 
ket y less affected than might have 
been cted, railway shares and bonds 
Wing . Fy 
Selling on the whole very well, and bring- 
a8 much better prices than a year ago. 
) WN) 

f course, the smaller crops have a weak- 
ening j ence on grain carriers, and 
Prices for grains have advanced on ac- 
Count of the bullish government crop re- 
Port for August. Conditions in the three 
“a : 

a 1t spring wheat states are declared 
© be even worse than when the govern- 
ment crop report was made, and Canadian 
“tag speak of serious losses to the 
Wheat crop of Manitoba, and the greater 
bart of the Saskatchewan wheat sections. 
Of course. at 


t this time the stocks of wheat 


in sight ar: 


ie erowing, and the visible sup- 
517,000 ish agi comparing with only vy 
Bais feat r ago, the gain in a week 
Feceipts’ ar 0 bushels. Primary wheat 
ruling i re 2 LENS ahead of a year ago, 
ers es the looking good to many farm- 
domestic le Offerings are well taken by 
Canada j illers and _ exporters, altho 

S exporting more wheat than is 


this country 


North America is furnishing 
most “ igh 1 ca nisning 


heat shipped to foreign im- 


Kimmel, of | 








porting countries, such exports in a recent 
week aggregating 7,678,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 5,340,000 bushels a year ago. 
Not only: is wheat selling at extremely 
high prices, but flour too is unusually 
high, and bakers have advanced their 
prices for bread, rolls, cakes, pies, etc., 
or reduced the size of their wares. Ac- 
cording to the government report, the 
spring wheat crop is only 199,000,000 bush- 
els, a loss of 104,000,000 bushels in a 
month, and the exportable surplus is re- 
duced to 160,000,000 bushels, while Broom- 
hall says North America will be asked 
to furnish Europe with 344,000,000 bush- 
els. Exporters have been bidding about 10 
cents a bushel over the price of Chicago 
September hard wheat for prompt ship- 
ment, and everywhere cash sales are re- 
ported at a liberal premium. The Kansas 
crop has been cut down to 89,000,000 bush- 
els. Corn and oats have sold at higher 
prices, with a good demand. 

Cattle prices have ruted low or high, ac- 
cording to the kind offered on the mar- 
ket, for, while the best corn-fed beeves 
were offered in steadily decreasing vol- 
ume, the proportion of grassers showed 
big gains. Most of the corntfed cattle 
were of the short-fed class, and they sold 
accordingly, altho there were more buying 
orders for them. than for the best beeves. 
The choicest steers were not much want- 
ed, but so few arrived that there was apt 
to be lively competition for them between 
the packers and eastern shippers. Grass- 
fed cattle had to go at relatively low 
prices, but even they brought much high- 
er figures than were paid a year ago, at 
which time steers sold at: an extreme 
range of $5.60 to $10.50, while five years 
ago steerS sold all the way from $5 to 
$8.10. Some cattle have been marketed 
prematurely because of burned pastures 
and scarce corn in certain feeding dis- 
tricts, and of course such regions are not 
buying any cattle for re-stocking pas- 
tures. Most of the stockers and feeders 
marketed here are of rather ordinary 
quality, there being a genuine scarcity of 
good stockers and 900 to 1,000-pound feed- 
ers. These cattle are selling higher than 
they did not long ago, while still much be- 
low their high time this summer. Most 
stockmen seem to regard the risks in- 
volved in buying them too great with corn 
selling in feeding districts at 80 cents per 
bushel and upward. The past week wit- 
nessed higher prices for the choicer class 
of cattle, the best steers bringing $10.65 to 
$11.10, while the bulk of the steers crossed 
the scales at $8.75 to $10.60, and there was 
a very good showing of sales by Wednes- 
day at $10.65 to $11. Good heavy steers 
sold at $10 and upward, while a medium 
class brought $9.25 and upward, with sales 
of fair short-feds at $8.75 to $9.20, while 
sales were made all the way down to $6.50 
to $7.50 for poor light-weight grassers. 
Butchering cows had a good outlet at $5.40 
to $8.50, while heifers brought $5.25 to 
$9.85, with a sale of eighty-one head of 
fancy Hereford yearling heifers, averag- 
ry 749 pounds, at $9.85. Canners sold at 
$3.50 to $4.55; cutters at $4.60 to $5.35, and 
bulls at $5 to $8.10. Calves were in good 
demand at $5.50 to $12.75 per 100 pounds, 
according to weight and quality, with 
plain, hight vealers selling as low as $12. 
There was a good call for yearling steers 
at $9.50 to $11 for good to prime offerings, 
and the commoner lots taken at $8 and 
upwards. Stockers and feeders were sal- 
able at $5 to $7.95 for inferior little stock- 
ers to prime 960-pound feeders, some com- 
mon 914-pound steers selling down to 
$u.65. A few sales were made of western 
range steers at $7.90 to $8.90, and there 
was a sale of thirty-four choice range 
1,368-pound steers at $9.75. 

Hogs are great money-makers for their 
owners these times of almost unprecedent- 
edly high prices, and even at the ruling 
extraordinarily high prices for corn in 
feeding districts, feeding to healthy young 
hogs pays big profits. Even at times when 
the receipts happened to be of generous 
proportions, the market has shown genu- 
ine strength, and rallies have followed 
every sharp decline in prices. Altho most 
of the time eastern shippers are only mod- 
erate buyers, their purchases have been 
potential in maintaining prices for the 
choicer class of hogs, the kind mostly 
taken. Shippers want the best heavy and 
light barrows, these being the highest 
sellers, and commanding a good premium, 
altho even the commonest heavy packing 
at much higher prices than were 
paid in past years for the best finished 
porkers. At the highest time of the year, 
which was a short time ago, the best hogs 
brought 310.80 per 100 pounds. this figure 
comparing with $7.80 one year ago. As 

general rule, owners of hogs have mar- 
keted them earlier than in recent years, 
and recent receipts averaged in weight 
only 231 pounds, or 16 pounds less than a 
year ago. Provisions have shared In the 
boom in hogs, and pork advanced in a re- 
cent week $1.35 per barrel, selling $12.65 
higher than a year ago, with similar ad- 
vances shown in lard and short-ribs. Late 
sales were made of hogs at $9.75 to $10.80, 
with the best light shipping lots going 
highest, and prime, heavy shipping hogs 
pigs brought $8.50 to $9.80. 
hogs brought $9.75 to 


sows sell 


at $10.75, while 
Heavy 
$10.35 

Horses were marketed last week more 
liberally than a year ago, and the greater 


packing 





part consisted of army horses, which sold 
briskly at firm values, the British inspec- 


tors paying $150 to $200 for artillery 
horses and $165 for riders, while the Swiss 
government bought cavalry horses at $150 
to $185. The French government has con 


tracted for a large number of pack and 
truck mules, a Chicago firm having a 
contract for 10,000 head, while the Brit- 


ish inspectors have been buying from 400 
to’456 horses weekly. Horses rejected by 
the French inspectors sold at $25 to $80, 
while chunks rejected for the artillery 
service brought $80 to $120. The demand 
for feeders has opened, with not many of- 
fered, and purchases are reported of 
thrifty feeding geldings of the better class 
for shipment to New York and Philadel- 
phia at $165 to $200. The better class of 
light delivery wagon horses brought $190 
to $210, and heavy chunks went as high as 
$225, while a carload of horses was pur- 
chased for shipment at $240 to $270 for 
animals weighing 1,600 pounds and over, 
and at $200 to $225 for horses weighing 
less than 1,600 pounds. w. 


Small Herd of Short-horns 


for sale—about 15 head; Scotch and Scotch topped; 
cows with calves at foot and heifers. Herd bull, 
Whitehall Chief 6th. Priced low for quick sale. 


0. A. HYLDEN, St. Ansgar, la. 











HORSES. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Calts 


for sale at a}! seasons of the year, 
Correspondence solicited, Cata- 
log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, _—Falriax, lowa 


8 miles west of Cedar Raptds. 


a ELG iA STALLIONS 


and MARES 
for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners whea 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 
Good View Stock Farm 


Fifty imported and home bred registered English 
Shire, Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron of the ton type, good colors and fine 
individuals; also some Percheron mares tn foal and 
colts at side, and fillies. Prices reasonable and stock 
O. K. E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, lowa. 


Reg. Percherons 


39 heavy 3 and 4-yr.-old stallions, 68 rug- 
ged 2-yr.-olds. Can spare 25 reg. mares. 
24 reg. Belgian stallions. Priced worth 
the money. Fast trains. 

FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, Iowa. 






























SH EMP. 


EDDINGFIELD’S 


SHROPSHIRES 


Some show stock for sale and mostly from prize 
winning ancestry. 
Write if interested in buying the best of Shrops. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Shropshires and Cotswolds 


40 REGISTERED RAMS 


The big, strong boned, well wooled kind. A flock 
with areputation. Won over 500 prizes in the last 
three years, including grand champion ram at Des 
Moines‘ 1915 (lowa bred). Write or come and see us 


before you buy a ram, 
W. A. TAYLOR & SON, AMES, IOWA 


A Shropshire breeder writes: me: 
“T have 600 sheep. The ones I got 
from you are far ahead of others.” 


Weight and wool always count. 
183 rams for sale. Best go first. 


C. W. Chandler, Kellerton, la. 


A FEW GOOD 


YEARLING SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


for sale at the 
PIKE TIMBER STOCK FARM 
Pobavenport & Mack, Belmond, lowa 


Orchard Grove Shropshires 

We are offering a number of large, 
heavy boned,well wooled reg. rams and 
ewes. Also 2 choice herd rams. Prices 
reasonable. Write or come and see 
them. EDWARD M. STONE, Chariton, lowa. 


c . Twenty 1-year-old Shro 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS shire rams for sale, sired 
y high class imported ram. Address 

. B. WALKER, Memphis, Mo. 


The Best in Shropshires 


J.D. A. GREEN, Mer., R. 14, Oakland, I1l. 
































POLLED DUBRHAMS. 


Aen en seem 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulle of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matronps. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write. 
IRA C CHASE & SONS, Buck | Grove, lowa 





Laurens, lowa 





C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 
Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


Polled Durham Bull 


Red November yeorling, a young Mary, and a good 
one. Sire has three polled sires; dam has four. 
L. 8S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, ta. 











JERSEYS. 


PPP PDI eee ens 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combina 

tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town. Come and 
see them or write for price list. 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 
RED POLL. 


PPLE IIe eeoO5uo5rpee*»wOO00eaeoereeer@>~“7—”voremw—*” 


Pleasant Hill Red Polls 


Yearling bulls to offer, by the 2500-lb. Grafter, 
he by the champion Ruberta’s Goods. Also younger 
ones coming on. 

B.A. SAMUELSON, 


Oskaloosa, lowa 





Kiron, Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing, 














RANE L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Real Estate and Live Stock 
Auctioneer, Sac City, Ia. 

22 years a dealer, 15 years a 
breeder. 14 years auctioneering, 
selling for many of the best breed- 
ers in five different states. Has 
bought, owned and sold more real 
estate than any other Auctioneer in towa—under- 
stands the business from A to Z—‘'a whirlwind’’ 
on the ‘‘auctlon block’’. Claim dates as early as 
possible, as | sell nearly every day in the season. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
January 1, 1917. Are you coming? 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a speciaity. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred borses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates 


H.$. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRI LL, IOWA 


N.G. KRASCHEL 232.5% 


UCTION EER 


lows 
MARK W. EDDY LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


FONTANELLE, 1OWA and breeder of Duroc 


Jerseys and Short-horna 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEER CLEARFIELD, 


IOWA 


MISC EL LANKOU Ss. 


ON es 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Southdown and Shropshire rams 
Spring pigs of Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc Jer- 
sey. Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 
Two Aberdeen-Angus bull calves. 
One Hereford bull calf 
One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State Cc ollege, _Ames, _ owa 


South Devon Herd For Sale 


Imported by the late James J. Hill. Bull—Lang- 
aston King. weight 2700 Ibs. Cows—Three fine indi 
viduals. Special sale price toright party. Address 

J.J. HILL ESTATE, 
344 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Tried sows for sale, bred for late September and 
early October farrow. Also spring and fall boars. 
Farm 4 milea southeast of Meservey. 


HEIKO JANSSEN, Thornion, lowa 
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reeder of 


Conn Ranch Aberdeen- Angus Cattle 


Finest herd in Northwest Iowa. Have a number of 
bulls for sale. 
DR. J. E. CONN, Prop.. A. H. CAMPBELL, Mgr., 
Ida Grove, lowa. 
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ce HORNS. 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

tres, Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulle—great sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are bigh class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, Iowa 

Farm near Cartersville. 


A New Offering of 


Short-horn 
Bulls 


Year!!ngs—Roans and reds. 
For particulars, 
address 
J. A. BENSON 
Bo. 5th Ave., She idon, Iowa 


NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulle for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves,and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, tucas Co., lowa 














Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


Breeders of Popular Strains of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


We are offering two roan Scotch yearling bulls that 
are real growthy—ready for light service. We also 
have six September and October bull calves that 
eclipse any we have previously raised. Herd headed 
by Golden Sultan 8308216 and Victor of 
Wayside 24 323764. 

High ciass yearling Shropsbire 1 rams } for sale. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


on 
Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 
During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 


Howe of three world’s record cows and an imported 

herd header. Records from 8,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
tesidence in town, 

mM. &.. COBB & SON, 





ett, a fa. 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter's Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bul! heading Countryside 
Parm herd of S8hort-horns, A good lot of young 
bulls for sale by him—reds and roans. 


We also breed 
high classe Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


ROAN CHIEF 385255 


Our Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Sire, Wampum of Wayeide: dam, Lady Commander 
by Sittyton Sort, a grand low down thick bull full of 
Scotch character. Also a i4-months son of his of 
Dorothy tribe; dam by Carter's Choice Goods, Few 
others alittle younger. Popular bulls, modest prices. 


A. T. JONES & SON, Everly, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull. 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams 


PHILIP FUNKE, Greenfield, lowa 


Scotch Short-horns 
For Sale 


A few cows and helfers for sale, bred to Cumber- 
land’s Royal 2d and Maxwalton Aviator. Also choice 
bull calves sired by Cumberland Royal. The Cruick- 
shank Rosemary, Broadhooks, Lavender, Narcissus 
and Princess Royal families are well represented. 


Inspection Invited 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull For Sale 


will sell my Scotch herd bull, Excelsior 
evenss: a dark roan four-year-old of good blocky 
type, sired by Choice Sultan 2d. Also several good 
sons of Excelsior and some good cows bred. 
Farm adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, lowa 
Three Red Scotch Bulls 


One calved Aug. 24, 1915; one calved July 20, 1915, 
and the other calved Apri! 35,1915. All sired by our 
herd bull, Crusader 385486. rhey are good bulls. 
Come and see them 
DAY ENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 








Greenfield, 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye 
Ei z reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
b 
t 





Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
e mor JOS. H. DE HNER, Cascade, lowa 


SHORT: HORNS FOR SALE "i" 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch Also, heifers coming 2-yr 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains 
JESSE BINFORD & 8ONs, Marshall town, lowa 








DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The 
Choice of All by Choice Goods ; 24 dam, Imp. 
Clara 58, heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 
Cumberland and Sultan blood, Young bulls for sale. 

HENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 





DUBROC JERSAAYS. 


———————» 


CHESTER WHITES. 





GRIMES BROS. DUROCS 


Spring boars to offer—prices, $25 to $35 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Sires: 


Gano 


Wonder, Sunkist Model, Model Taxpayer and John’s Orion Again. 


Let Us Know Your Wants 


GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 





Yearling Herd Boar Offered 


Golden Choice Lad 189955 


A strictly big type bigh class boar and a sire of big 
enes. A boar that appeals to everyone who sees him. 
Also 4 top fall boars, and a limited number of March 
boars by Golden Choice Lad and High Model Top. 


LF F. . CLARK, Terril, lowa 
Crimson Wonder Prince 11 2321 


The largest and most distinguished Crimson Won- 
der boar living by Crimson Wonder Again and out of 
H. A.’s Queen. All who see him are enthustastic in 
his praise. He is a wonder of this noted family. We 
bave around 100 of his get that are by far the greatest 
lot of big boned, lengthy, bigh backed, dark cherry 
pigs weever raised. Come and see this giant wonder. 


SPIES BROS. 
Beaver Creek, 


FOR SALE 


One Good Yearling Boar 
KING GANO AGAIN 192387 


and a number of fall and spring boars by I Am 
Golden Wonder 3d 166895. Priced to sell. 


HUNTER & THOMPSON, Dike, lowa 
Reeve Bros.’ Durocs 


Fifteen choice September boars for sale. Ali are 
by the prize winning I Am Golden Model 6th. 
Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 





Minnesota 











Suburban Herd Durocs 

Established from the breed’s choicest apecimens. 
Fall and spring boars for sale—the strong, rugged 
sort. Leading biood-lines. 


A. J. GROTENHUIS & SONS, Sioux Center, lowa 


KILDEE’S DUROCS 


A rare lot off young boars for sale; the real big 
kind—average weights August 1st, 160 lbs. each. All 
top breeding. Big because they are bred that way. 
Will also sell our big 2-year-old Golden Wonder 
by Long Wonder. For particulars, write 


J. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa 
WEGTER’S 


Duroc-Jerseys 


A good number of large, thrifty November and 
December boars for sale, all by Big Colonel by 
King the Col. Also plenty of spring boars, well grown 
and shapely. by Big Col. Crimson Gano and 
the noted The P We are here to 
please. Everyth 


H. E. WEGTER, 








Sheldon, lowa 





Diamond FarmDurocs 
SHIPPED C. 0. D. 


175 early spring pigs and 15 fall boars—the kind we 
like to send out to meet with approval or no gale. 

We are growing good big Durocs. Certain breed- 
ers have bought boars from us for five consecutive 


years. Weare bidding for that class of trade. 
A. L. NEVILLE 
Aurelia, Cherokee County, Iowa 





LOG CABIN DUROCS 


Some all quality big young boars for sale of both 
fall and spring farrow. Sires—Crimeon Gano, Model 
Critic, John’s Orion Again, King the Col. and I. F.’s 
King ‘the Col. 

H. A. McCAFFREE, 


Square Deal Herd Registered Durocs 


Choice males and gilts of the best blood, reason- 
able in price and a ‘‘Square Deal” always. 37 gilts 
and 12 young boars now ready for buyers. 

B. D. RUNYON 
Golden Rale Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 


Janesville, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





SHORT-BORNS. 
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RHYNAS & WELLS 


STOCKPORT, IOWA 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Our herd numbers 150 head, and comprises the best 
of’ Scotch and Scotch topped sorts. High class sires 
of popular scotch breeding in service. Inspection 
invited, 


HOLSTEINS. 


Holstein Bull Offered 


First $175 check takes bull whose dam has made 
yearly record tenth from highest in U. 8., leading all 
Holstein cows in Iowa Cow Contest. She also led all 
cows for two consecutive years, and calved 3 times 
in two years. Her daughter bas record 22d from 
highest yearly recordin U.S, Bull's sire is sire of 
the leading cow of the Testing Association of lowa 
last year. 

ELTON CARRISON, 





Osage. Iowa 





SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-born cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. - Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rudd, lowa 


Maine Valley | Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 
Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (Suc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) ¢ entral Cc ity, lowa. 








AGSEROSER- ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted shew 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy bullt, of good feeding type and 
quality. .Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 16 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P.J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen -Angus 


Young bulls for sale; 








two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 
Angus Bulls For Sale 


A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 


Bale al reasonable prices, 
A breeder of Shropshire sheep. 
H. H. REED, Marengo, lowa 


Tobin Stock Farm Angus 


Herd headed by Black Star 2d 121291, sire i prise 
winners, and with a prize winning ancestry. 

Bulls for sale. 
BRANN & MOORE, 


Memphis, Mo. 








HOLSTEIN GALVES 


During July, Aug. and Sept. I will have 40 head of 
high grade heifer calves sired by Colombo Aaggie 
DeKol, and about the same number of bull calves 
sired by Aaggie DeKol 3d Sir Kaan. They will be of 
no kin, and all out of practically full blood cows. 
These calves will be well marked and around a week 
old, Will make a price on them of $15.00 each, crated, 
while they last. First draft takes them. Will accept 
orders subject only to previous sale. 

ELGIN, ILL. 


DAVID J. WELCH, Dept. W, R. 3, 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld 99772, sired by Co- 
lantha Johanna Lad, who has 71 A. R. O. daughters, 7 
with records of over 25 Ibs. in 7 days and whose dam 
is a 27.94 Ib. daughter of Pietertje Hengerveld’s Count 
DeKol, is at the head of the BEAVER VALLEY FARM 
Herp of Holstein-Friesians. The herd contains about 
50 cows. many with A. R.O. Records. The male pro- 
duct of this bull bred to these choice cows is offered. 
Every bull is well grown, straight, sound in health 
and worthy to head the best herd. For prices write, 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, R. Mo. 5, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


 ' HOME FARM 
Holstein-Friesians 


Established 1881 
llerd now headed by King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale 24th, whose six nearest dams average over 
129 Ibs. butter and 2432 lbs. of milk in 30 days. We 
bave some nice bull calves from fine record dams; 
also a few females for sale. Write for prices, pedi- 
grees and photos. 


Ww. B B. BARNEY & SONS, 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


Ready for service; out of A. R. O. cows with records 
as high as 25 Ibs. butter in 7 days; sired by Sir Pon- 
tiac Artis Korndyke 82740. These bulls are splendid 
individuals, straight as a line, and perfect show type, 
more than half white; also have some bulls 4 to 8 
months old. All registered. Write me orcome and 
see them. Priced to sell, FAIRLAWN FARM, 
J. H. Cleverley, Prop., Maxwell, lowa, main line 
Cc. M. & St. P. (successor to Geo. J. C. Copestake, 
Ames, lowa). 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAYW BROS., Waterloo, lowa 


Holsteins For Sale 


Four bull calves from 20 to 30 months old, and also 
my herd bull. These are nice calves, well grown, 
out of high producing dams; color almost white. 
Write for breeding and prices. 

ED FREESE, R.3, Nora Springs, Ia. 





Chapin, lowa 














HEREFORDS. 


eee A 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some good = — Also a Dale bull 


weighing 2200 Ibs. 
ELLIS BAILY, *‘Marshalttown, lowa 










M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, 1A, 


BREEDER OF LARGE 


CHESTER WHITES 


Have for the thrade 150 spring pigs, of which the 
top boar#@are offered; also 15 big growthy fall boars, 
Herd headed by the first prize Gold Medal 
27023 and Prince Dexter 29953. We have 
the best pigs we ever raised. Everything immuned, 
Gold Medal is.for sale. Guaranteed every way. 

Address as above. 


Kahl’s Bi Chester Whites 


Fifteen fall boars to offer by the 1000 lb. champion, 
Chickasaw Kossuth, and the tops of 108 spring 
pigs by same sire and by the first prize Migh 
Model and Best Regards. This is all big smooth 
stuff. Am also offering 15 top sows, mostly by 
Chickasaw Kossuth and bred to High Mode} 
for Sept. and Oct. farrow, and few open sows. 


E. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa 


Ed Anderson’s Ghesters 


eo large number of both fall and spring boars for 
sule. The greater part are by the big first prize 
Calloway’s Favorite by the four times cham- 
pion Wykoff Lad. Remember, we ship every. 
thing C.O. D. We not only tell you we have 


good boars, but leave you to judge. 
ED ANDERSON, ALTA, 10WA 


Bobst’s Chester Whites 


Fall and Spring Boars for Sale 


Few of February farrow; sired by the first prize 
Perfector Hustler (be by Controller), the grand 
champion Fairview Contractor, Bobst 











Modeler and Jumbo Wonder, the lateer te by- 


the champion Frank. 


GEO. BOBST, Hampton, lowa 
Jno. P. Coulson, Storm Lake, la. 


We ship immune 


CHESTER WHITES 


fall and spring boars anywhere C.O. D. Main herd 
boar White Hill Wonder, a Sioux City prize 
winner and sire of 1st and 2d prize boar pigs 1915, 
More good boars this year than ever before. Our 
sow sale last February made second highest aver- 
age in state. Our stock will interest you {f you 
like big ones. 


Gaffey’s Big Prize Winners 


We have a splendid lot of big fall and spring 


Chester White Boars 


to offer. Ten fal] boars as large as the average spring 
yearling. 140 8pring pigs and we don’t think we ever 
raised better. Many are by Joy Boy, our first prize 
junior yearling last year. Several other prize boars 
represented. No trouble to show our stock. 

W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd populas 
years ago is well fixed. (Over 125 pigs for this year’s 
trade. Inspection invited. l’rices reasonable. 

B. KR. VALE, Bonaparte. lowa 

O I C and CHESTER WHITES. Breé 
« 80Ws and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 

Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Il. 














° 
Write for prices and circular. 





POLAND-CHINAS, 


PAPAL ALL ALL DDD 


Poland-China Boars 
and Sows 


We have for sale some excellent fall boars, and & 
few tried sows of the very best big type breeding, 
from such sires as Big Bone A Wonder, Halvor Boy 
and Long Big Bone, he by Big Bone. We also have 
225 spring pigs that are bred along the same lines, 
and are growthy and good. 

Farm near town. Inspection invited. 

A. & J. ©. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lows 


Bio Type Sows 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred to farrow in August. Priced to sel! quick 
Also some herd boar prospects. Write, or come 
quick, if you want a good one—we have the goods. 


Mm. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


A splendid lot of big, long, smooth, big 
boned, big type 


Poland-China Boar Pigs 


Mostly March farrow, for sale at the 
PIKE TIMBER STOCK FAKM 
Davenport & Mack, Belmond, Lows lows 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen choice summer yearlings for sale 
bred to farrow in July. Alsoabalf dozen early 
boars. If in need of something good, write at one 
ww. 8. AU STIN. Dumont, lows 

JOLAND.C HINA BOAR OFFERED— 

WONDER 4th 242717, a great yearling of extré 
scale and smoothness. Can show his get. sires, B 
Type Wonder 2d, A Wonder A, Big Jumbo, Gi 
Standard Bearer and A Wonder. Also March boat 
that are full brothers. M. E. STONER, Albert Le® 
Minn. Also breeder of milking Short- horns. 


eae 

















FAULKNER’S FA AMOU s 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


The world’s greatest pork hog. 


H. L. FAULKNER, Jamesport, Me 
ae ——eee 





TAMWORTHS. 





TAMW RTH We offer a choice lot of Och 
pigs in numbers and se 
suit. They are great, 
felluws and mostly sired by Appalachian Shae 
College Boy’s Equal. Am also breeding & ¢ 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars 
the largest caliber, J, B. MACKOY, Farragut, I 
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